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Israelis Compare 
Arafat to the Nazis 
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Protest Movement 
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SuSSvi&j Economic Capital 
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By Nicholas D. Kristof 

' New York Tima Strike 

BEIJING — Thousands of stu- 
dents marched Tuesday through 
Shanghai in the first indication that 
Ok pro-democracy movement in 
China bad spread in a major way to 
the nation's largest city and its eco- 
nomic capital 

-About 6,000 university students 
took part in the march, according 
toXinhua, the official news agency. 
Some witnesses put the number at 
about 10,000. 

In Bcjjiiqg, student leaders gave a 
24-hour ultimatum to the govern- 
ment. to approve their auditions 


Flow of Chbese students to Unit- 

— - 

ZrZ s 9«aahan, jJj-jF for talks and warned of demonstra- 
tions ^ government did not 
i * 5 about tij^T agree. 

.Pass. Wo-i, ? The Shanghai march was seen as 




Bv E d ward Cody eaust, a day of emotional and often 

Wa*H*m Poo Sem rr P^ . 

JERUSALEM — Outraged by . Pnme Munster Vrtzhak Shamir 

described the visit as “a very big 


Yasser Arafat’s reception in Paris 
on Holocaust Remembrance Day, 


1 the visit as “a very big 
and said of Mr. Arafat: 


Israeli leaders vilified the Palestine “** c * s 8°“& te ‘ s T flowing the tra- 
Iteration Organization chairman 

on Tuesday and sought to associate ^ 

him with Nazi crnraTagainst Jews to this visit. 

in World Warn. The Israeli outrage also reflected 

concern that Mr. Arafat might be 
The expressions of dismay Mining ground in his effort to win 
marked an e m otio n al reac tion to international acceptance of the 
the official honors bestowed by plo as an obl i ga tor y partner in 


France on a man who has long oeen any attempt to negotiate pe p er bo- 
seen m Israel chiefly as a symbol of tween Israel and its Arab neigh- 
terrorist attacks an Jewish targets bars. 


terrorist attacks an Jewish targets bors. 

and of the Palestinian claim tona- ^ lcmg to deal 

nonhood on land hdd by Israel. ^ ^ PL q It ^ 

The Israeli imag e of Mr. Arafat, the refusal despite shifts in the or- 
shaW-n in December by the U.S. ganization's policies and state- 






tions if the government did not 
agree. 

The Shanghai march was seen as 


decision to meet with the Palestine meats by Mr. Arafat in December 
Liberation Organization, was fur- recognizing Israel's right to exist 
ther jarred by the willingness of and renouncing terrorism in the 
President Francois Mitterrand to struggle to establish a Palestinian 
become the first leader of a West- nation, 
era country with a permanent seat During a recent visit to Paris, 
on the United Nations Security Mr. sh»mir sought unsuccessfully 
Co u ncil to receive him for an offi- to Mr. Mitterrand from 

rial visit receiving Mr. ArafaL Since then, he 

Israeli leaders and comments- *** pmsed French Jewish organi- 
tors attached special significance to ***9°* «* “ demonstrations 
the fact that me watannrided a « amsl the visit and then attempt 
with the annnal remembrance of 


■“ ■ ■ - ■’ oi a nsnonj^ bnt because it was in Shanghai two 
q ^ years ago, after a lag, that student 
The «, demonstrations were largest 
xzd Those demonstrations, in De- 

tolfeiBEiW" 1 * cember 1986 and the beginning of 
January 1987, attracts tens of 
•?~C : c^-: 7 ? asi!11 ^ tbnpMwis of students ami were 
starting to draw support from 
Z'Jv" °Sto! workers when the government 

cracked down. 

,u._ ,".‘.'5 s*® Afii; • In vritat diplomats saw as an at- 
p~; : PKck tpmpt to keep wodeers from joining 

Chert ,the student march, officub al- 

the marcheis to go to their 

destination. People's Park, hot re- 
hi-ilESH fused to let anymie enter who (fid 

: tORDff.'a) not have student idmtificatuxL 

sj ^ Diplomats »1m mM that Shang- 

— hai has sent hundreds ^ thousands 

C3NCGSl * of people out of the dw in recent 
» ....vas-^rt* wedcs, apparently to keep them 

from joining in aity unrest. 

^ Those sent away were from the 

-S r :*3 “floating (^ peasam* 

: ‘*a?s. “•*» vriio had gene fe'Shanghai j&cg&j - 
•:> ->x -xtfc to looit for wotk: Untfi the mass . 

evictions, at. leatt 2. nofikm of 

a__.i Shan^iai’s 14J5 nriUimi residents 


Yasser Arafat, dtainimn of the Palestine Libe-atkm Organization, meeting with Preodent Fran^ofa Mitterrand Tuesday m Paris. million Jews killed in the Hdo- See PROTEST, Page 2 
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By Philip J. Hilts 

H'oski/f/’tort Pott Serrict 

BALTIMORE — Reports that nuclear 
fusion had been achieved in a jar have 
been substantially weakened by reports 
from two major universities that their 
researchers had found significant errors 
in the University of Utah experiments 
that started the furor. 

Scientists from the California Institute 
of Technology told a meeting in Balti- 
more of the American Physical Society 
on Monday that they flupliratM the 
experiment by Utah researchers and 
found ordinary explanations for all the 
phenomena that the Utah group fad tak- 


en as evidence of an extraordinaiy form 

Of tinglin ' f usion 

At the same time, researchers from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
which is scheduled to report to the same 
meeting, said that they, too, had conclud- 
ed that tire Utah experiments were wrong 
in at least one key part and that they 
believed the Utah scientists hwt mimtr« 
a natural source of radioactivity, possibly 
radon gas,, as a sigh of nuclear fusion. 

The two reports came amid a rising 
tide of strongly negative evidence being 
reported by several universities and na- 
tional laboratories in tire weeks since B. 
Stanley Pons of Utah and Martin 
Fldsdmunn of the University of South- 


ampton in England made their startling 

claim 

On Friday, for example, a group of 
researches from the Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory and Yale University 
announced that their joint experiments 
had failed to confirm the Utah findings. 

Nathan Lewis of the Cal Tech team 
said his group had duplicated the Utah 
experiment and had got the same results, 
including beat. But be said they could 
explain all of it as normal processes in a 
fuel cdl, a conventional energy-produc- 
ing device. 

Mr. Lewis said that the amount of heat 
depended upon the amount of electrical 
power pul m and that his group could 


produce beat up to the baling pant of 
water, but that this is normal for tod 
cells. 

Mr. Lewis said Mr. Pons and Mr. 
Fleischmann’s calculations of excess heat 
were misleading they did not 


what energy came out 

Instead, he mid the Utah group h«d 
measured the amount put in and a small- 
er amount coming ouL Then they report- 
ed that what they had got out was more 
than they had expected. The e xcess ener- 
gy was not actually measured, he said, 
but was only an excess over what they 
assumed they should get. 

“We confronted them with this infor- 


mation privately, and they acknowledged 
that this is the way they did the calcula- 
tion,” Mr. Lewis said. 

On another pant, the Utah group said 
it had measured hdium-4 coming from 
the apparatus, a waste product they said 
might indicate fusion occurring in the 

flask. 

Mr. Lewis said the Cal Tech group also 
saw helium-4 in the experiment. But they 
found that it was equal to the amount 
present in normal air. 

The MIT group found other reasons to 
doubt the Utah dam. 

Ronald Parker, head of the fusion 

See FUSION, Page 2 
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FORffiOB lation. Because they are often 
accl - young and unemployed, the gpv- 
CbADaiflB e minen t: has been worried about 
- the possibility of thrir provoking 

• unrest - . ’ - " . 

I A diplomat reached by teto- 

— f phone in Shanghai said tire evio- 
! tions were u taking place against the 
background of extremely high pop- 
: alar discontent, and the anmonbes 
"are worried about the possibility of 
- a social explosion.” 

; The Shanghai students carried 
placards calling for more democra- 
cy, and specifically for freedom of 

: See CHINA, Page 2 
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Dutch Leader 
; ; 7? Will Resign 

THE HAGUE (Reuters) — 
:■:* The government of the Nefh- 
" :il i, erlands collapsed Tuesday 

: :J ZZ'ji? over financ ing for a new envi- 

ronmeat plan, and Prime Min- 
ister Ruud Lubbers said he 
• would resign on Wednesday. 

^ Twin be going to the queen 

■ ~- j ! ’ tomorrow to offer my resigna- 
tion,” Mr. Lubbers saidin par- 
foment after his coalition cab- 
. inet failed to agree on how to 

fund the plan to cut pollution 
by 70 percent by theyear 2010. 

^ O a n aral Haws 

Prince Norodom SSaoaouk, in 
tdks. in Jakarta, pressed for 
mare constitutional changes m 
Cantijodia. Page 

Sowtii African nuKo called for 
- expanded trade rdatiaos with 
-rTTlj: the Soriet bloc. Page 6. 

\ iiif CokaMn drug cartels have 

■nj I | picked Spain as tire at try pat 

• erf cocaine in Europe: 7. 

r BntlmM/nnMM 

March *w»«w»rfc data indicat-' 
ed some softening in U.S. 
growth. P^e 13. 

Texas Air reported a $255.5 
mOtion ^ first-quarter loss, most 
of which it blamed on its East- 
ern Airiines uniL Page 13. 
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.. By Peter T. Kilborn 

New York Tima Server 

WASHINGTON — President 
Gecage Bush's dfief economis t, 
Michael J. Bofikin. has warned that 
“bashing” trade partnos sadi as 
Japan cordd lead toatmdcwara&d 
a recession. 

In gang pufcfic with his view, 
Mr. Boskin. chamnan of the prest- 
dmfs Coandl of EcawnacA/tvis- 
ers, implicitly admovde^eddffier- 
encesmthe adnunistratioaovertire 
. treatment of countries d eeme d to 
be trading unfahiy, leaving the ulti- 
mate resolution to tire prcsidenl, 
other admiiustration officials smd. 

On the side urging restraint were 
Mr. Boskm, SecrOary of Stale 
James A. Baker 3d; the budget di- 
rector, Richard G. Daman, and 
Treasury Secretory Nicholas F. 
Brady, the officials said. 

A tougher postion has been tak- 
en by Commerce Secretary Robert 
A. Mosbacher and the US. trade 
nqmesentative, Carla A IfiQs, as 
wdl as die Democratic leadership 
of Congress, they said. 

Trade officials said that Japa- 
nese tdecommtmicatians equip- 
ment — from facsimile machines 
and central, office telephone 
switches to cordless t dqi h rares — 
could face 100 percent duties, ef- 
fectively doubling their prices in 
the United States, under trade re- 
tafotion being formulated by the 

i n i nk f r a tio n. 

“We are starting to see an im- 
mense amo unt erf ba shin g of our 
trading partners" that could lead to 
a “trade war,” Mr. Boskin said 
Monday in a panel discussion 
sponsored by the u^. Chamber cS 
Commerce. He had been asked to 
cite the biggest risk toeing the 
growing economy. 

In an interview later, Mr. Boskin 
said, “A lot of actions are comma 
up that have to be handled-with 
aplomb. If it got oat of hand, it 


could causea trade war andawodd 
recession.” 

, . Be did not acknowledge that 
there were differences within tire: 
administration. But several offi- 
cials, wha asked not to be named, 
said Mr. Boskm and other support- 
ers of free trade had become con- 
cerned abom pending dedsans on 
how hard to ntofiate, particularly 
in view of Japan's rionres^ pofiti- 
caltnrmoB. 

A 1988 trade taw requires tire 
«d ii i i n k tfi»tin« to identify coun- 
tries that are deemed to practice 
unfair trade in competition with 
tire United States. 

“Whether to indude Japan as a 
sinner, that's a major political deci- 
sion,” a White House official said. 

Mra. Mis has cited Japan, the 
European Community, South Ko- 
rea, Brazil and Canada in a long 
riport of countries that are deemed 
to practice unfair trade; On May 
•30, die is expected to sptafy 
np»ingt which countries tire presi- 
dent wM retaliate. The European 
Community cm Tuesday wanted 
the United States against using the 
trade law as a weapon. (Page 13) 

Mrs. JfiHs used sharp language 
Friday to cite Japan for obstructing 
UJS. access to its tdaxanmumca- 
tions market. Sre said the United 
States would retaliate unless Japan 
acts “imme diately to. remedy the 
practices at issue.” 

Officials said these was little dis- 
pate in tire adminis tration over 
Mra. KBs’ threat against Japan on 
telecommunications because of 
abundant evidence that UJS. prod- 
ucts have been excluded from '.the 
Japanese market. 

The law requires tire trade repre- 
sentative to begin iro to 18 months 
of negotiations with countries to 
rfmriwat*- the practices that have 
been deemed unfair. If the trade 
representative finds the countries' 
efforts inadequate, the law requires 
tire president to reta l ia t e. 



'* . . . • i; i 


ROLLING UP A BUSTING IRON CURTAIN —Hungarian border troops dsmantfing barbed-wire fence Tuesday that for many 
decades formed port of the Iron Oirtain near the frontier town of Hegyeshatom. Hmgay is iqrooting 354 kilometers of fendng. 

Bush Warns of Fraud in the Panama Election 


United Press International 

WASHINGTON — Preodent 
George Bush called Tuesday for 
international condemnation of any 
fraud in the Panamanian presiden- 
tial election and said the United 
States would not recognize any out- 
come engineered by General Ma- 
ned Antonio Noriega. 

“All nations that valne democra- 
cy — that understand free and far 
ejections are the vay heart of their 
democratic systems . — should 
speak out against election fraud in 
Panama,” Mr. Bush said in a 


speech to a State Department con- 
ference on Latin America. 

“And meant the democra- 
cies of Europe — they ought to be 
speaking out about this — as wdl 
as nations m this hemisphere strug- 
gling to p r es er ve the democratic 
systems they’ve fought so hard to 
put into place," he said. 

The renewed call for General 
Noriega, tire Panamanian military 
leader, to ensure the freedom and 
fairness of tire election on Sunday 
reflected a review by Mr. Bush's 


administration of its policy toward 
Latin America. 

His speech also contained a stem 
wanting to Moscow about military 
aid to Nicaragua. 

Although la udin g “the historic 
shift in political and economic 
thinking now under way in Latin 
America,” evidenced by democrat- 
ic elections and moves toward mar- 
ket economies, Mr. Bush singled 
out Panama and Nicaragua as trou- 
ble spots that proved that “the bat- 
tle fra- democracy" was “far from 
over.” 


In Panama, where the United 
Stales has sought without success 
to force General Noriega from 
power through political and eco- 
nomic pressure, Mr. Bush said that 
“the forecast fra freedom” was less 
dear than in other countries where 
democracy had taken hdd. 

He welcomed the “great cour- 
age” of the opposition and the fact 
that tire Nonega-backed ticket has 
trailed in recent pubfic-opimon 
polls. But he said it was also “evi- 

See BUSH, Page 2 


France 

Receives 

Arafat 


PLO Chief Asserts 
Pledge to Destroy 
Israel Is 'Void’ 

By James M. Markham 

New York Tima Sana 

PARIS — Yasser Arafat, the 
chwirn m n of the Palestine libera- 
tion Organization, registered a ma- 
jor breakthrough Tuesday in his 
quest fra international recognition 
and respectability when he was for- 
mally received by President Fran- 
9 ois Mitterrand. 

After being pressed by Mr. Mix- 
terand to clanfy his position cm the 
PLO’s 25-year-old charter, which 
calls for the destruction of Israel, 
Mr. Arafat said on French televi- 
sion that the document was “null 
and void.” It was tire strongest lan- 

The PLO’s many voices often 

seem contradktoiy. Page 2. 

The top PLO official in Lebanon ' 

is ambushed. Page 2. 

guage he has used to date to dis- 
tance himself from the charter. 

“I was elected on a political pro- 
gram founded on the oasis of two 
states,” he said. “As for tire charter, " 
1 believe there's an expression in 
French: ‘Cest caduque’ ” — null 
and void. 

[In Jerusalem, Israeli officials re- 
jected Mr. Arafat's statement as' 
Pieaningto jffj, “We cannot take all 
his words seriously, we blow that' 
Arafat is a chronic liar,” an aide to 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir, 
Yossi Ahimeir , told Reuters. “This 
declaration is not serious.”] 

Although Mr. Arafat has met 
with the beads of a handful of 
Western European nations, his 90- 
mmnte session with Mr. Mitter- 
rand was the first with the leader erf 
a Western member of the UN Secu- 
rity Council. 

The symbolism of the visit is as 
important as tire diplomatic move- 
ment that might result from Mr. 
Arafat’s two-day stay, according to 
Western diplomats and PLO offi- 
cials. 

They concurred that Paris 
marked a milestone in Mr. Arafat’s 
march from “armed struggle” 
against Israel toward a negotiated 
peace settlement. IBs reception at 
the Elys6e Palace also amounted to 
another notch of Western Europe- 
an pressure on Israel to enter into 
talks with the FLO. 

French officials h»H said that 
Mr. Mitterrand wanted tire PLO to 
strengthen its occasionally wobbly 
recognition of Israel and to sharp- 
en its qualified commitment to re- 
nouncing terrorism — positions 
that opened the way to a diplomat- 
ic dialogue with the United States 
last December. 

Mr. Mitterrand sought to push 
Mr. Arafat toward accepting the 
elections in tire West Bank and 
Gaza Strip offered by Mr. Shamir, 
according to various officials. The 
PLO has so tor rejected tire election 
offer, saying that balloting would 
be acceptable only with UN super- 
virion mid after an Isra el i pullback. 

On television, Mr. Arafat asked 
rhetorically if it was possible “to 
have elections under the supervi- 
sion of an occupying army.” 

“If the election were pan of a 
process from A io^ we can discuss 
it But if it is amply a device to give 
Air. Shamir more rime to commit 
crimes against our people, then I 
leave it to the world to judge.” 

The atmosphere Tuesday was 
deliberately subdued. At tire Hys6e 
Palace, photographers and televi- 
sion crews were permitted only to 
shoot film of Mr. Mitterrand and 
Mr. Arafat seated on arm chairs 
facing each other; they were not 
allowed in the room when the two 
men met and shook hands. 

The somber lone was maintained 
when Hubert Vfcdrme, Mr. Mitter- 
rand's spokesman, read a state- 
ment saying that the French presi- 
dent had pressed Mr. Arafat on the 
contradictions between the PLO 
charter and the more flexible posi- 
tions adopted by the Palestine Na- 
tional Council last November. 

Mr. Vedrine emphasized that 
Mr. Arafat had been received “in 
his capacity as chairman of the ex- 

See ARAFAT, Page 2 


Freudian Slipup in Moscow: Analyst ’s Newly Printed Book Is Repressed 
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To Our Readers 

Because of technical problems 
m t ransmission, the edition of 
May 2 was not printed in The 
Hague, Zurich dr New Yori. 
The Herald Tribune regrets 
the inconvenience. 


Dow Close 



By Francis X. Clines 

New York Tiates Sad a 

MOSCOW —A total of 100,000 freshly print- 
ed copies of “Essays on the Psy2»ok*y of Sexu- 
ality, tire first book of Fieuffi wnttoff to be 
published in tire Soviet Union since tiuTBolsfae- 
viks pronounced him taboc^ anbeaog hdd by the 
authorities and may never reach tire reafing 
pnMia 

At the moment, tire books are locked up as 
ri gh t as a repressed dream — tire dream of oirerf 
tire new Soviet entrepreneurs hard at wodttrying 
to outwit tire bnieanoacy in de fini n g tire catting 

edge -of tire Soviet fotore.: . . 

In this case, tire man with the dream, Marat 
Akchurin, claims to have found a kpl way 
giQood p- gnioHntt* barring privatecooperatiwn, 
Eke toe group behind hb Fmai venture, from 
directly pubbsBrig books. 


The ban is intended to reinforce the state 
. pnMMimg mono poly, Gcskomizd&t, in control- 
ling what tire public reads. 

7 “Our country is a kind <rf Wonderland right 
nowf.Mr. Akchurin said, describing ah exhaus- 
tive process of finessing the system, through a 

sor, cdSpo be 

books , were being hdd. . 

"itaefc no logical explanation." 

“Maybe there's some nnconscions reason,” he 
«Mod with a faint-hearted smile of tribute to 
Freud. 

- The fact that the handsome new^ ^paparbadt 
edition got as far aa printing pres and Under 
counts as an impressive achievement in the 
quirky new worm erf co-op private enterprise. 

But for new entrepreneurs the perikof de aling 


with tire Soviet system axe demonstrated by Mr. 
Akchurin's lltb-hour frustration. 

Mr. Akchurin said the Soviet publishing au- 
thorities, who have not commented pubKqy on . 
the book, allowed the project to go forward but 
then tdd him after the pros nut that “our young 
people don't need books about Freud.” 

Rather than offer a reason on paper, they tdd 
him bv phone that an investigation was bring 
-started to determine how sum a project ever 
reached Soviet-controlled printing [messes, he 
said. 

This is an interesting question in Rich a cen- 
sorship-ridden nation. 

The anwermay Eem the sdf-rdiant initiative 
bring mcppragq lately by the Soviet leader, 
Mikhail S. Gorbachev. 

For Mr. Akchurin not only foond & publishing 
sp on sor a rd a willing printer, but also solved two 


other riddles of Soviet publishing: bow to ar- 
range financing and, not least of all, where to 
find the book paper so dosdy guarded by the 
government. 

Mr. Akchurin saw an opening in the fine print 
of the co-op publishing ban— a loophole allow- 
ing government-related “public organizations” 
to publish. 

He persuaded no less a pillar of the Soviet 
establishment than tire Komsomol, the powerful 
youth atm of the Communist Party, to sponsor 
the Freud compilation through one of its new, 
liberalized youth-center programs. 

The word of mouth cm publication was so 
strong that Mr. Akchurin, wdl aware of the 
public’s long-delayed appetite for Freud, had 
counted the entire press run as an advance sdl- 
out 

Some Soviet psychologists have lately been 


encouraging interest in Freud, whose pyschoana- 
lytic ideas were long scorned as antithetical to 
Communist ideology and kept cm restricted li- 
brary shelves. 

The last Soviet publishing of Freud was almost 
70 years ago. 

“Our bookstores are filled with bodes nobody 
wants,” said Mr. Akchurin, 40, a Tashkent native 
trim read Freud when he was 18 during the 
previous hiatus of relatively liberalized intellec- 
tual pursuit in the Khrushchev era. 

He derided to seek a better way within the new 
co-op structure. 

“I succeeded in getting this book printed in 
three months, all according to law," he insisted 
proudly as his wife and co-op helper, Alexandra, 
poured tea and warned, “They could wind ud 
liquidating the book.” r 

'll would be part of history,” he said. 
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PLO and Its Commitments: 

A Choir of Inconsistent Voices 


By Robert Pear 

New York Times Service 

WASHINGTON - Since 

Yasser Arafat renounced terrori s m 
and recognized Israel’s right to ex- 
ist in December, he and other Pal- 
estinian leaders have spoken in a 
multitude of voices, sometimes af- 
firming but more often contradict- 
ing those commitments. 

■ The inconsistencies have 
concern among Bush administra- 
tion officials and some members of 
Congress. The contradictions were 
a major topic of discussion when 
Secretary of State James A. Baker 
3d met in Washington last week 
with Robert H. PcSetreau Jr, the 
U.S. ambassador to T unisia, who is 
conducting a dialogue with the Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization. 

The House of Representatives 
recently improved a bfll that would 
require the State Department to 
catalog, compare and analyze 
statements by PLO officials. The 
Senate appears likdy to pass a sim- 
ilar measure. 

Although the PLO statements 
' are important, U.S. officials said 
they also wanted to determine who 
was responsible for sporadic guer- 
rilla attacks on lsraeL They say that 
attacks against Israeli civilian or 
military targets are “contrary to the 
peaceful objectives of the dialogue” 
with the PLO. 

In Geneva in December, Mr. 
Arafat, the PLO chairman, milt, 
“We totally and absolutely re- 
nounce all forms of terrorism, in- 
cluding individual, group and state 
terrorism.” 

He also said he accepted “the 
right of all parties concerned in the 


Middle East conflict," including Is- 
rael, to exist is peace and security. 

But he and his lieutenants in the 
organization's mainstream have 
subsequently joined PLO hard-lin- 
ers in idling Arab audiences that 
they would continue “armed strug- 
gle” against the “Zionist entity.” 

Mr. Arafat's top deputy, Saleh 
Khalef, also known as Abu Iyad, 
was quoted in February by a Ku- 
waiti newspaper as saying, “We 
have not recognized Israel — we 
mil do so when they recognize us.” 

But he tods a different stand in a 
videotape smuggled into Israel and 
played at a Feb. 22 symposium cm 
Middle East peace. He said then 
that the PLO wanted direct talks 
with Israel and that it accepted the 
need for coexistence between Israel 
and a Palestinian nation. 

Nabfl Shaath, a senior political 
adviser to Mr. Arafat, and other 
Palestinians say the Israelis have 
taken tbeir remarks out of context 
and focused on semantic discrep- 
ancies as an excuse to avoid direct 
negotiations with the PLO. 

“If we continue to regurgitate 
fear and if we continue just to look 
at our differences, just to spot our 
semantics, just to spot our little 
linguistic flaps, we are never going 
to build peace,” Mr. Shaat h said. 

He said Israeli leaders like Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir also 
spoke in different voices and often 
sounded more intransigent when 
addressing Israeli audiences than 
when speaking to U.S. officials in 
Washington. 

The United States encouraged 
linguistic analysis of PLO state- 
ments last year. Working through 


ARAFAT: Symbolic Visit to Paris 
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ecu live committee of the Palestine 
liberation Organization” — im- 
plicitly, not as president of the 
“Palestinian state” proclaimed by 
the organization in November. 

Mr. Mitterrand, his spokesman 
added, had asked questions about 
the Palestinians' asserted “right of 
return, its territorial limits and its 
compensations.” Mr. Mitterrand 
also expressed concern about the 
“serious situation” facing Palestin- 
ians in the West Bank and Gaza, 
where the uprising against Israeli 
occupation is in its 17th month. 

Smiling and ebullient as he 
emerged from the palace, Mr. Ara- 
fat declared that he had had “a very 
successful and fruitful meeting” 
that would “push forward a settle- 
ment in the Middle East” 

A limousine bearing the Pales- 
tinian Dag then drove Mr. Arafat to 
his hotel, where he received via- 
tors, indmting Jean Sauvagnar- 
gues, a former French foreign min- 
ister who broke the diplomatic ice 
by meeting Mr. Arafat in Beirut in 
1974. and Pierre Mauroy, the 
French Socialist Party’s first secre- 
tary. Mr. Arafat later conferred 
with Foreign Minis to- Roland Du- 
mas at the Quai d’Orsay. 

Mr. Mauroy said that Mr. Arafat 


had firmly expressed the FLO’S 
co mmitmen t to “recognize the UN 
resolutions, to recognize Israel, to 
condemn and renounce terrorism." 
He said that the PLO leader had 
made “a long declaration that was 
a hymn to peace," but had said that 
elections in the occupied territories 
could only take place “in the con- 
text of an overall process.” 

Mr. Arafat has been received by 
Pope John Paul H, by King Juan 
Carlos I of Spain and by govern- 
ment leaders m Italy, Auattia and 
Sweden. 


Swedish diplomats, U.S! officials 
coached Mr. Arafat into saying the 
words necessary to satisfy long- 
standing U.S. conditions for a dia- 
logue with the PLO. 

Rarely does Mr. Arafat or any 
other Palestinian leader repeat 
those words exactly. Experts on the 
PLO say the ambiguities and in- 
consistencies in its public state- 
ments reflect deep internal dis- 
agreements that the organization 
has yet to resolve. 

Asher Susser, an expert on the 
PLO at Tel Aviv University, said 
the inconsistencies in PLO state- 
ments “derive from different per- 
ceptions of time.” 

On the one hand, be said, PLO 
officials feel pressure to show mod- 
eration so they can bring about 
immediate political gains for resi- 
dents of the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip. On the other hand, he 
said, the 17-month uprising in the 
occupied territories has increased 
the confidence of PLO officials. 

“In the long term,” he said, 
“many PLO officials fed they can 
achieve victory over Israel, so they 
are reluctant to categorically re- 
nounce the goal of liberating all of 
Palestine, and they hope, ultimate- 
ly, to include the present state of 
Israel in a future Pales tinian state.” 

Before opening a dialogue with 
the PLO, the United States insisted 
that Mr. Arafat accept UN Securi- 
ty Council Resolutions 242 and 
338. Resolution 242 guarantees the 
right of every state in the Middle 
East to “live in peace within secure 
and recognized boundaries.” Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan concluded on 
Dec. 14 that Mr. Arafat had met 
this condition. 

But a month later, in an inter- 
view with an Arabic-langnage 
newspaper published in London, 
Abdel Hamid Sayeh was asked bow 
he would reply to those who criti- 
cized the PLO for recognizing Isra- 
el He replied that the Palestine 
National Council of which he is 
the speaker, had not accepted those 
resolutions. “What some term rec- 
ognition of the Security Council's 
resolutions and, consequently, rec- 
ognition of the Zionist entity, is 
untrue,” he said. 


WORLD BRIEFS 


Mauritania Dfcperees Anxious G-owd s 

NOUAKCHOTT. Mauritania (Renters) — Troops fired tern 1 gas on ■■ 
Tuesday to disperse crowds of aiudoos > 

fate of their ojuntiyinen caught up in ethnic riots m neighboring Senegal 

"S^rdaovc* who had gathered outride the 
st^mTwhere thousands of refugees have bom 


ignored warnings from the army airi refused 

rail About 300.000 Mauritanians working m Senegal are expected to 


"mLwHo, thousands more frighttoed 'St - 

chott airport to be flown borne m an mtemananal anhtt .At feastl0,00 : 
have already left. Unconfirmed reports say as many J * 

died last week in racial violence set off by a border dispute. Revenge -r-\. -- 
attacks followed in the Senegalese capital Dakar, where at least 56 ' ■ 

Ma uritanians were killed. 


Mugabe Foe Sets Up Political Party 


Beijing student leaders pedaling th wK qjh the capitaTs streets to distribnte tbeir petition on Tuesday. 


HARARE, Zimbabwe (WP) — Edgar Tekere. who was expelled from 
the ruling party six months ago, announced dm foundation of a new 
grouping called the Zimbabwe Unity Movement in what amounted to a 
final break with his one-time ally. President Robert Mugabe. 

Mr. Tekere, 52, charged Sunday that the Mugabe a dminis t rati on was 
corrupt and was leading the nation toward economic ruin. He Mid he 
planned to **«u*nge the ruling Zimbabwe African.National Union party 
m the 1990 general elections. 

Mr. Mugabe's party, reacting to the announcement, accused Mr. 
Tekere of trying to divide the country's &5 milfion people at a time when 
the two major partus, Mr. Mugabe’s and Joshua Nkomo’s onco-rival 
Zimbabwe African People’s Union, are uniting. - 



CHINA: Student Protest Movement Moves to Shanghai Israelis Use Palestinian as a Shield 

JERUSALEM (Reuters) — Israel troops patrolling RamaHah in the 


(Continued from page 1) 

the press. The issue is sensitive be- 
cause the editor of the Shanghai- 
based World Economic Herald was 
dismissed last week tty Shanghai's 
party leader, presumably acting on 
orders from Beijing. 

The newspaper was not owned 
or run by (he Communist Party, 
»nft thus man y intellectuals have 
complained that the party had no 
authority to dismiss the editor and 
reorganize the publication. 

While demonstrations have tak- 
en place in Shanghai on several 
previous occasions in the last two 
weeks, they have never attracted 
more than a few thousand march- 


ers. 


The march Tuesday, while con- 
sisting only of students, was far 
better organized than before and 
attracted much more support, wit- 
nesses said. 

Another diplomat in Shanghai 
said that much of the inspiration 


and planning of Tuesday's demon- 
stration seemed to crane from a 
team of Beijing University students 
Who arrived recently in Shanghai to 
exchange ideas about how to 
spread (he pro-democracy cam- 
paign. 

The authorities in Shanghai have 
issued repeated warnings to try to 
discourage student unrest. A for- 
eign resident of the city said that 
students at the Shanghai Foreign 
Languages School had been 
warned that if they took part in 
demonstrations they would not be 
given a passport allowing them to 
go abroad, a hope cherished by 
many Chinese students. 

In addition to Beijing and 
.Shanghai, student dsnonstrations 
have occurred in tire last two weeks 
in most other major cities in China, 
inchiding Tianjin, Changsha, Xian, 
Wuhan, Chengdu and Nanjing. But 
none have come dose in scale to 
those in the capital which have 


g robber bullets toward stone- 

a frightened Pales tinian 


with three soldiers in riot gear 
throwers in the town center. The film 
teen-ager sitting on the jeep’s hood, 
the area said they heard a soldier say: “IPs O.K. now. 
the front of the jeep. We won't get stoned.” ; “ \ 

Elsewhere in the occupied West Batik and Gaza Strip* 10 Palestinians 
were wounded in dashes with troops, among them a 7-ycar-old girl 
critically wounded in the head and a 90-year-okfman shot in (he face with 
a rubber bullet. 


drawn more than 150,000 demon- occupied West Bank on Tuesday farced a yotmg Palestinian to sit on the 
strators at their peak. front of their jeep, apparently as a shield to deter Arab straw-throwers. 

The student ultimatum in Boning The incident, filmed by the television agcacy Visnews, showed a jeep 

was delivered by about 70 student 
leaders from more than 30 schools 
who pedaled tbeir bicycles together 
to several government and party 
offices to deliver letters outlining 
thrir demands. 

[Wang Dan, a student leader 
from Beijing University, said the 
government had agreed to respond 
by the d eadline by noon Weanes- 

fi5mMjS cifltfld Prcss rcported Exxon Presents Final Qeanup Plan 

The letter was a response to (he 
government’s announcement last 
week that it would enter into a 
“dialogue” with the students. Since 
rhen a government officials have 
held three of these dialogues with 
students. 

But most students appear dissat- 
isfied. They complain that the stu- 
dents whom the government chose 
to participate are mostly friendty to 
the party. 


■ French Jews Demonstrate 
Police estimated that about 
10,000 Jews demonstrated Tuesday 
outside a synagogue where a car 
bomb killed four persons in Octo- 
ber 1 980, United Press Internation- 
al reported from Paris. Neo-Nazi 
groups were widely hdd to have 
been responsible, but the French 
Jewish community blamed Libya. 


At one point Tuesday about 
1,000 demonstrators chanting, 
“Arafat assassin, Mitterrand ac- 

a rtice,” tried to break through a 
le police cordon and headto- 
waxd the Champs-EtysSes. After an 
hour of pushing against the police 
lines, they disposed. 
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PLO Official 
Is Ambushed 
In Lebanon 


The Associated Press 
SEDON, Lebanon — The 
Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation’s senior official in Leb- 
anon was seriously wounded 
in an ambush on Tuesday in 
Sidon, the police said. 

In Paris, Yasser Arafat, the 
PLO Chairman, was initially 
told that the official Issam Sa- 
lem, had been ItiQed in the 
ambush 40 kilometers (25 
miles) south of Beirut. But Mr. 
Arafat said later that be un- 
derstood that Mr. Salem was 
hospitalized and in a coma. 

“We must not let oundves 
be terrorized by tins inrident,” 
Mr. Arafat said. 

A police spokesman in Si- 
don said Mr. Salem sustained 


a head wound when masked 
gnnmen raked the car he was 
driving with gunfire shortly af- 
ter 1 PJVL He was taken to a 
hospital and underwent sur- 



VALDEZ, Alaska (AF) — Exxon wants- to born or buy the sludge 
recovered in cleaning up the March 24 oil spill off Alaska and thinks 
environmental laws may have to be bypassed to allow this kind of 
disposal the company said in its final fluamni plan. 

The plan, submitted Monday to the US. Coast Guard and state 
officials, estimated that poor weather and logistical problems would stow 
the work through September. It makes no provisions for continuing the 
operation beyond mid-September. The proposal s revised version of an 
earlier plan that government authorities ngected as inconmlete, calls for 
nearly 3,400 wooers to participate. The plan also noted mat 191 miles 
(307 kilometers) of moderately fouled coast would be left untouched. 

The coast guard commandant, Paul A. Yost, who was chosen by 
President George Bosh to trade the cleanup, said the plan was “very 
thin,” but pr o mis ed that it would be completed this summer. Consumer 
groups in Alaska and New Yoric asked Tuesday for boycotts of Exxon 
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dLIoH: Noriega Is Warned on Fraud in Panama Vote p nxiucts.inGregon,20state]^^ 

South Korea Faults Kim Dae Jung 


(Continued final page 1) 
dent that the regime is ready to 
resort to massive election fraud in 
order to remain in power.” 

His forecast was consistent with 
an effort by the White House in 
recent days to discredit the election 
ahead of time, setting the stage to 
farther reassessment of the U.S. 
drive against General Noriega. 

Mr. Bush, who recently extended 
economic sanctions against Pana- 
ma to at least another year, is 
reported to have approved a covert 
operation to bolster opposition 
forces. 

Mr. Bosh insisted that the Nor- 
iega leadership continued “to 
threaten and intimidate" its oppo- 
nents and had sought to limit inter- 
national scrutiny of the election. 
The United States, he added, “will 
not recognize the results of a fraud- 
ulent election engineered amply to 
keep Noriega in power.” 


“It is time for the plain troth,” he 
said. “The day of the dictator is 
over. The people's right to democ- 
racy must not be denied.” 

Mr. Bnsh also had harsh words 
to the Sandinista government in 
Managua, which is a party to a 
regional peace agreement calling 
to democratic reforms in Nicara- 
gua in exchange to relocation of 
the U.S.-backed rebels. • 

. An agreement .that Mr. Bush 
struck with Congress on policy to- 
ward Nicaragua calls to humani- 
tarian aid to the rebels, known as 
contras, to continue nntil February 
1990 to keep pressure on the Sancb- 
nistas to hold free elections as 
promised. 

“If the Samhnistas fail this test, 
it will be a tragic setback and a 
dangerous one," Mr. Bud) said. 
“The consolidation of tyranny wfll 
not be peace. It win be a crisis 
waiting to happen.” 


Calling recent actions fay the 
SandinisTas omin ous, he declared 
that restrictive election laws and 
continued repression created “a 
stacked deck against freedom.” 

Mr. Bosh accused the Sandims- 
tas of continuing to support leftist 
insurgents in El Salvador and Gua- 
temala and again challenged the 
Moscow to end its S500 million a 
year in military aid to Managua. 

. “The Soviet.Umon most under- 
-stand that we hdd it accountable 
to the consequences of this inter- 
vention,” he said, “and for progress 
towards peace in the region and 
democracy in Nicaragua.” 


SEOUL (WP) — South Korea accused an opposition^ leader, Kim Dae” 
Jung, on Tuesday of financially s uppor t in g a dissident’s illegal visit to 
North Korea and warned that Mr. Kim might face prosecution. 

The gov ernment imprisoned the dissident. Moan Ik Hwan, when he 
returned in April from an unautho rized visit to North Korea. The 
National Scanty Agency went a step further than eaqxcted by bringing 
Mr. Kim into the controversy. 

Mr. Kim said the 54,500 Ire gave Mr. Moon shortly before he left to 
the North was intended to help pay to his fiving costs in SeouL “I have 
from time to time paid him some mrarey to siroporf his Irving oonditirais 
because he is a lon g time friend of mine, ” Mr. Jam said. “We-went to jail 
two times together.” • - 
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General Elected Paraguay President 


On other topics, Mr. Bush said ASUNGON, Paraguay (AP) — General Andris Rodriguez, who 
that Alfredo Cristiani, the new ended Alfredo Stroessno’s 35 years of dfctatosliip in February, has been 
president ai El Salvador, deserved elected president, and his Colorado Ruty has won firm control of 
a chance to display independent Congress, official returns showed Tuesday, 
leadership, and Ire congratulated The Central Electoral Board said General Rodriguez got 74 percent of 

General Andres Rodriguez of Para- the votes. Domingo Larno of -fire Authentic Radical liberal Party wis 
guay on his victory in presidential second with 18 percent. Tire governing Colorado Party got 66 peroentqf £ 
elections, which were marred by the vote to tire Senate and tne Chamber of Deputies. 
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opposition claims of fraud. 


PROTEST: 

Israeli Outrage 


(Continued from page 1) 
to associate Mr. Arafat with past 
Pales tinian terrorism in Paris. 

“We see in this visit a new push 
of prestige and importance to Ann 
fat,” Mr. Shamir said Tuesday, 
“and this gives more importance to 
all the most extreme factors in our 
area and diminishes the chances for 

peace.” 

Foreign Minister Mosbe Arens, 
in an interview with Le Figaro, the 
Paris daily, said the timing of Mr. 
Arafat’s visit on Holocaust Re- 
membrance Day was particularly 
bad since, he said, tire Tunis-based 
Palestinian leadership was “re- 
sponsible to the worst atrocities 
committed since the Second World 
War." 

But Mr. Arens went on to say 
that any time was bad to West 
European leaders to receive Mr. 
Arafat. 

He recalled that the Spanish and 
Italian governments and the Vati- 
can had already accorded official 
honors to the PLO leader, and he 
asserted that such visits, whatever 
tbeir intentions, encouraged terror- 
ism. 

“I am convinced that Mr. Mitter- 
rand is moved by tire best of inten- 
tions,” Mr. Arens said. “But I am 
equally convinced that giving tire 
least recognition or legitimacy to 
tire PLO can only encourage ex- 
tremist attitudes in the Arab world 
and favor future acts of violence 
and terro rism " 

*T have no doubt that the Arafal- 
Milterrand meeting will have ex- 
actly this effect," he said. 



Though opposition parties made charges of vote fraud, unofficial 
opposition tames produced results similar to the official numbers. Gener- 
al Rodriguez said that the nine cabinet members he appointed after the 
coup had offered their resignations, but that he had not acted on tirequ 
The general has pledged to change tire constitution and the doctoral law 
and not seek re-dection. -■ 


For the Record 




The Untied States and South Korea have agre ed to relocate UK 
military bases from Seoul to rural areas, tire South Korean Defense 
Mhristty said Tuesday. The bases win be moved by the mid-1990s. (AP) 
The US. shuttle Atlantis, grounded at the last mirnite Friday at Cape 
Canaveral Florida, was repaired ahead of schedule and tentatively 
cleared for launching Thursday. It is to send a probe to Yarns. (UP!) 


TRAVEL UPDATE 



SAS is to pat off introduction of a service between Copenhagen and 
ipronto from next month, and will probably start it only non year 
because it does not have enough planes, the Scandinavian airimecompa- 
ny said Tuesday. Meanwhile, Ca nadia n Airlines International company 


said its Copenhagen-Toronto route would open on June 16.. *^AFP) 
Ameri c an Anrfmes t— — — . — - - 


T a daily direct flight on Tuesday from 

.l? York, its first nonstop service between any French city 
other than Paris and the United States. J (AFP) 





i Deg “. r Waf weekly service Tuesday between 

sSSUSl? 8 ? 1 otitside Tokyo, its first service to Japan. The 
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physics laboratoiy at MIT, and 
R.D. Petrasso reported an experi- 
ment that mimicked one part of the 
Utah experiment 
Mr. Pons and Mr. FleUchmann 
reported that they had detected 
10,000 neutrons coming out of their 


apparatus evoy second, which they 
took as one indication of fusion. 
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At MIT, however, an expe rimen t 
de si g n ed to work the same way 
failed to produce neutrons, or their 
derivatives, gamma rays. The ex- 
periment also failed to produced 
any of the excess heat that die Utah 
group reported. 

So the MIT group conducted a 
second experiment in which they 
tried to see whether a conventional 
source of radioactivity could be 
made to mimic the production of 
neutrons reported to be coming 
from the flask of the Utah group. 

If neutrons woe being produced 
in the apparatus's palladium elec- 


trode as a byproduct of fusion, as 
Mr. Prats and Mr. Flaschmaim 
daimed, they should fire out of the 
electrode and strike the hydrogen 
molecules in tire water bath around 
it. The collision between neutrons 
and hydrogen should produce gam- 
ma rays with a specific amount of 
energy and a characteristic signa- 
ture on an oscilloscope screen. 

It was gamma rays that the Utah 
group measured and took as evi- 
dence of neutron production. But 
the MIT group said the signature 
they found in tbeir simulation, did 
not fit the pattern reported in a 
paper by Mr. Pons and Mr. 
Floschmann. 


mg out tire promise of limitless 
cheap and safe energy. 
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In their original announcement 
on March 23, Mr. Pons and Mr. 
Fleisdimann said they had pro- 
duced what they concluded to be a 
nuclear fusion reaction in a flask of 
water at room temperature. The 
experiment, they said, generated a 
t remen dous amount of heal hold- 


The vice president of research at 
the University of Utah strongly de- 
fended the work of Mr. Pons and 
Mr. Fldschmann on Monday, 
United Press International report- 
ed from Salt Lake Gty. 

James Brophy, a physicist and 
vice president of research at the 
University of Utah, said Mr. Pons 
and Mr. Fleischmann had "spent 
five and a half years on this re- 
search” and “now people spending 
four weeks on crude experiments 
are criticizing their work. 

Governor Norman H. Bangtfter 
of Utah said the debate was in fact 
over tire millions of dollars that 
Eastern scientists ought lose. 
“There’s $400 mflliou or $500 m3- 
ikm a year that goes into fusion 
research, and they’ve been getting 
il" Mr. Bangerter said. “They’d 
hare to see us get it,” 
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Hard Times in the Heartland Spawn a Steady Flow of Homeless Rural Americans 


By Isabel Wilkerson 

New York Tima Service 


many people are homeless outside metropolitan areas, the 
Housing Assistance Council, a rural advocacy group in 
Washington, found that rural people accounted for 25 
percent of all stays at homeless shelters in the 2J00 rural 
and urban counties nationwide it surveyed last year. 

The problem is even more acute in heavily agricultural 

;*• Some crowd into sheta in major farm-bdt dues - *££*■ rSt for ‘Hfi 0 » P««n» of 

Senefe, \ Minneapolis. Chicago. Pcs Monies and Omaha ^ «^n g South Dakota s 4.000 homeless, said Ruth Hcnnc m& n. 

iatii£7*w. 7 ‘jobs and anonymity. Others head for dirt-road hamVri y who runs the state’s community assistance oromm. 

where church basements and other makeshift shelters arc 
full almost as soon as they open. 


NEW YORK — In astrcaun steadily swollen by bleak 
economics, a new class of homeless is emerging from the 
rural United States: people out of work because farms are 
faltering. 


food stamps in his own town, drove his family seven hours 
from Minnesota to South Dakota in the middle of the 
night to get food at a 24-hour convenience store 


1 p^fe, 

SarTefc*. ^ 


5? 


"K^Vh"* 


K 


, eommumiy assistance program. 

‘They try to keep it secret as long as they can,” said 
Maigaretann Sweet, a psychologist who counsels home* 
« “Rural homelessness is growing faster than we can keep kssp^Vlein Charlotte, Michigan. “Some are ashamed to 
track of it," said Bill Faith, who heads the Ohio CoaHticm tell their friends they’ve lost their farm. Owning land and 
(or the Homeless. “People are living in railroad can and workin S hard *o keep it is central to self-esteem here." 
ty-pap er sha cks. Shelters in tiny towns we've never beard The spirit of self-reliance that attracts people to fainting 

of are wnnng people away. ” ^ has kept many rural people from seeking help until thdr 

Although there are few definitive statistics on how circumstances are desperate. One farmer, ashamed to use 


The study defined the rural homeless as farm families, North Dakota, took her family to a homeless shelter in 
the working poor, migrants and others who are without Fargo in March after her husband’s tree-pruning service 
shelter or living in temporary quarters. Many specialists failed bocausc few of his farmer customers could afford it 
^ include the thousands of families that have lost their farms "He wasn’t able to Find enough work to get us through 

“W p[ i hem h ive inmpttd smc.de Mo* <™™6 but .train as oirafars. facing eviction when die legal tta winttr." Mrs. Bdlmg said. “Bnsiiras his been bad ever 

That is what happened to Donald and Marilyn Bahlof, Some specialists say that because services for the home- 
farmers in thdr early 60s who in January lost their 280- 1 ess are scarce in rural areas, and because a stigma is 
acre (1 13-hectare) farm near Denison, Iowa, and are now attached both to those who seek and those who provide 
slaying at a friend’s house — with their combine and- such help, it is difficult to know just how lug the problen 


sota Coalition for the Homeless and is 
president for the National Coalition for the 

Although drug use or mental illness propels many tity 
dwellers into the streets, in rural areas the cause of 
homelessness is more likely to be downturns in farming 
and related businesses. 

"Rural homelessness is a more dearly economically 
caused homelessness," said Dr. Frcdric Solomon, director 
of the Division of Mental Health and Behavioral Medicine 
of the Institute of Medicine, which studied the problem 
last fall. 


tractor outside. 


The farm had been in the family for nearly 100 years. 
"You don't want to go to town, you don’t warn to see 
people," Mrs. Bahlof said. 


Among the hardest hit are low-paid workers in second- 
ary businesses that depend on fanning. 

Wanda Belling, a 33-year-old mother of three from Erie, 


One barrier is the reluctance of some financially 
strapped towns and counties to hdp outriders. "These 
communities are saying, ‘Well take care of our own, but 
we don’t want any transients,’ " said a member of Ohio's 
coalition for the homeless. They'D say, ’Well put you up 
for a night or two, but then you've got to get on down the 
road.’" 
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By Joe Pichirallo 

and Walter Pincus 

Wadtutgton Peat Service 

• WASHINGTON — Despite de- 
nials by the Bush administration, 
key dements of a secret plan to 
reward Honduras for its support of 
the Nicaraguan rebels were in fact 
carried out, official documents and 
interviews indicate. 

The plan was approved by the 
';fonner president. Ronald Reagan, 
bn Feb. 19, 1985, interviews with 
participants and documents said. It 
was intended to reward Honduras 
For its support of the contras and 
included a visit to Honduras by 
then Vice President George Bush. 

In recent days, administration 
officials, including the White 
'House chief of staff, John HL Sun- 
jmu, and a State Department offi- 
cial, Michael G. Kozak, have ar- 
gued publicly that there was no 
quid pro quo deal with Honduras 
in 1985 and that Mr. Bush was not 
involved in any such discussion 
when he met the Honduran presi- 
dent in March 1985. 

" But official records released at 
. the trial of Oliver L Noah, a for- 
jiner National Security Council 
aide, show that three trips envi- 


sioned as key components of the 
quid pro quo deal, including the 
trip by Mr. Bush, took place. 

The documents also show that 
three "incentives" in the form of 
expedited or increased U.S. aid to 


Honduras were approved as pan of 
Hondu- 


ihe plan to persuade the 
rans to continue support for the 
contras. 

For example, on March 17. 1985, 
the day after Mr. Bush's visit, the 
United States and Honduras 
signed an agreement to free up 
more than $70 mill inn m reAnfl f ffl** 
aid Tor Honduras that had been 
held back because Honduras bad 
refused to adopt economic change 
backed by the United States. 

Earlier that month, the Defense 
Department had accelerated deliv- 
eries of more than $20 million in 
weapons and other military aid to 
Honduras. By May 1, 1985, covert 
CIA support to Honduras had been 
increased by more than $4 million. 

The flow of incentives in early 
1985 came as the Hondurans were 
openly demanding special treat- 
ment because of their assistance to 
the contras, including allowing the 
rebels to set up sanctuaries in Hon- 
duras near the bonier with Nicara- 
gua. 


Honduran support 
ly important to the Reagan admin- 
istration in early 1985 because in 
October 1984 Congress cut off 
U.S. military assistance to the con- 
tras. The congressional cutoff 
made the Hondurans nervous 
about the continued UJL commit- 
ment to the contras. 

Beginning in early 1 985, the Rea- 
gan administration repeatedly de- 
nied that il was f iinnchng aid to the 
contras through third countries. 
U.S. officials assured Congress that 
U.S. aid to other countries was not 
being used to provide direct or in- 
direct support to the contras. 

But on Feb. 7, 1985, according to 
White House documents released 
in the North trial, a group of senior 
administration offinals, including 
representatives from the Stale and 
Defense departments, the Central 
Intelligence Agency and the Na- 
tional Security Council, decided on 
a three-step deal to persuade Hon- 
duras not to abandon support for 
the contras. 

The proposal called for releasing 
much of the $174 million in with- 
held economic aid for Honduras, 
speeding deliveries of militaiy aid, 
and increasing the scope of coven 
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Summit Is Reported to Defend Public Relations Strategy 

By Ann Devroy 
and David Hoffman 

Washington Pott Service 
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WASHINGTON — Hie While 
'House chief of staff; John EL Sun- 
unn, has warned senior aides 
-against pultiidy "groosingr tiiat 
There has been no coherent strategy 
in presenting President George 
Bush's me ss a g e, senior nHmii iis tr a- 
"tion officials *aid_ 

Much of the oonq)laimng that 


Mr. Sununu deplored centered on 
a four-day trip Mr. Bush made last 
week that attracted little attention 
from national news organizations 
and that was criticized as themeless 
and ineffective. 

Two sources said some White 
House officials were prepared to 
offer extensive suggestions on im- 
proving Mr^ Bush's efforts to com- 
municate his programs and pobdes 
but chose not to do so. 

"Sununu said he thought the last 


week went fine and there were no 
problems except for people grous- 
ing to the press,” a source said. 
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‘grill. RUNNING — Presdent Bush and Lee Atwater, RepabS- 
- can National Conarnttee cbaSnnan, jog in the rain in Washington. 


The trip last week aggravated 
concerns among some aides that 
the White House staff operation is 
not functioning well Several Re- 
publican strategists have made the 
same point 

On Thursday, as Mr. Bush re- 
turned to Washington aboard Air 
Force One, several aides with him, 
including the press secretary, Mar- 
lin Fitzwater, and the communica- 
tions director, David F. Demarest, 
told Mr. Sununu that the trip had 
not gone wdl and that the White 
House was lacking overaD commu- 
nications strategy, sources said 
Monday. 

According to the sources. Mr. 
Sununu called a session Saturday 
morning to review the last week's 
efforts and conduct what one offi- 
cial called a "reflective sdf-evalua- 
tion" by the staff. But an official 
said the session was preceded by 
charges and countercharges . over 
who was tailring too much to re- 
porters. 

Mr. Bush, who has staked the 
success of his initiatives more on 
negotiations with Congress than cm 
communicating with the public, 
has received far less attention on 
television news in the first three 
months Of hlS term than rilher 
Presidents Ronald Reagan or Jim- 
my Carta in the same period. 
Aides to Mr. Bush have said he 
does not consider television an es- 
sential tool in achieving his goals. 

But some of his subordinates say 
the White House has also been suf- 
fering from lack of & central strate- 
gy (or presenting Mr. Bush’s do- 
mestic priorities. A source outside 
the White House said Mr. Sununu 
"thought he could do it hhnsdf, 
doesn’t think it’s that vital anyway, 
and now that it’s not working out, 
is saying it is working, and if it isn’t, 
it's not my fault." 
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AMERICAN 


TOPICS 


A U.S. Trade Envoy 
Who Knows Japan 


Japanese offioals 
know Fn^ tsh and the United 
States, Tfie New York Times 
notes, but few senior Amexfcan 
officials know Japanese or Ja- 
pan. Now the nomination erf an 
American lawyer in Tokyo, Sid- 
ney Linn Williams, as one of 
three deputies to the U5. trade 
representative, CmAa A. Hills, 
could be a sign of change. 


Mr. Williams, 42, a Harvard 
Law School graduate who also 
awii/d at Cambridge University 
mirier a Fulbright Scholarship* 
learned Japanese in 1974 while 
working for a Japanese law firm 
in Tokyo. He returned to Tokyo 
in 1985, opening a law office 

there for the Los Anodes firm of 

Gibson Dunn & Crutcher. 


Short Takes 

Lq$ Angeles hopes to reBeve 
freeway congestion not by build- 
ing more freeways, which would 
be forbiddingly expensive, but 
by w idening the existing ooesby 
several lanes and, for tbe first 


time in the first dry designed for 
the automobile age, by double- 
decking existing freeways, al- 
though double decks have been 
built in other cities. Prdmunaxy 
work on one 1.5-mile (2-5-Jrilo- 
meter) stretch, of double deck 
segment has begun, and a total of 
2 25 miles of double deck, to be 


restricted to buses arid car pools, 
1993. An 


is scheduled to open in 
additional eight miles are to be 
widened. 


About 130 executives who 
have lost or stand to lose their 
jobs in corporate takeovers have 
formed the Loyal Order of Swine 
Singers for mutual support and 
job counseling, the Los Angeles 
Times reports. But why swine? 
"Never try to teach a pig to 
ring,” a LOSS spokesman ex- 
plains, noting that executives 
rarely listen to those whose com- 
pany they have taken oyer. “AD 
you do is waste your time and 
annoy the pig.” 


A new laser tedmfaiue removes 
tattoos with little pain or scar- 
ring, according to researchers at 
Massachusetts General Hospi- 
tal. The laser Masts away color 
beneath the skin in such a way 
that blood vessels and onhnaiy 
rrik are not affected. A hospital 
spokesman said that of 41 tat- 
removed on 13 people, 


tins 


about half were erased conmlete- 
“ vest fad 


ly and the other half were faded. 
A decision by the UA E* and 


Wfld&fc Service to list the north- 
ern spotted owl as a threatened 
species could protect up to half 
of the three million acres 0-2 
million hectares) of old-growth 
forest left in the United Stales, 
most of it in the Pacific North- 
west, The New York Times re- 
ports. The service found that die 
1,500 surviving spotted owl pairs 
would soon die out unless the 
cutting was severely limited. The 
service is a branch of the Interior 


Department, whose secretary, 
i would 


Manuel Lujan Jr., said be ' 

rapport the derision. 


The crack of the bat is giving 
away to the clink of the bat ev- 
.erywhere but in professional 
basebalL Metal bats now outsell 
wooden ones by 9 to 1, according 
to U.S. News ft World Report. 
When metal hat meets ball, the 
sound is a dink, a dank or a 
clunk. But metal bats last longer 
and cost less. 


A New York Times reader, Ja- 
mie M. Saul, reported this con- 
versation on a crosstown bus in 
Manhattan between a304sh la- 
ths artri Mb 4-lSh daughter 
Daughter: Daddy, Tm never 
going to take drugs. 

Father: That’s great. Tm really 
glad to hear that. 

Daughter, after a pause: Dad- 
dy, what are < 


Arthur Higbee 


CIA programs assisting Honduras. 

pie pkn also contemplated a 
series of meetings with Roberto 
Suazo Cordova, then president of 
Honduras. They were intended to 
impress cm him the administra- 
tion’s commitment to the contras 
and its desire that Honduras con- 
tinue to allow contra camps along 
the Nicaraguan border, and to con- 
vey pledges of UJ5. security assis- 
tance in the event of Sandinista 
attacks on the contra camps in 
Honduran territory. 

A Feb. 11, 1985, memo to the 
national security adviser at the 
time, Robert C. McFariane, called 
the plan "a strategy for enticing the 
Hondurans to greater support" for 
the contras and envisioned that the 
administration's message would be 
conveyed to Mr. Sumo m a series of 
meetings. 

The memo, which Mr. McFar- 
lane checked off as approving, was 
written by Mr. North and Ray- 
mond F. Burghardt, a Foreign Ser- 
vice officer assigned to the Nation- 
al Security Council to manag e 
Latin America programs. 

The memo — called for sending 
an “emissary” to verbally brief the 
Hondurans on the “ ‘conditions' 


attached to the 
liveries . . . and i 
port." 

It also said the plan would in- 
dude a March 1985 stop in Hondu- 
ras by Mr. Bush and a May 1985 
visit to Washington by Mr. Suazo. 

Mr. McFariane outlined the plan 
in a Feb. 12, 1985, memo addressed 
to Mr. Shultz; Defense Secretary 
Caspar W. Weinberger; General 
John W. Vesscy Jr M chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency director, 
William J. Casey. 

In an interview broadcast by 
NBC on Sunday. Mr. Sununu said 
a cable by John D. Negropome, the 
U.S. ambassador to Honduras at 
the time, on the formal pan of the 
Busb-Suazo meeting “makes it very 


obvious that there was no quid pro 
quo" discussed. 

On Sunday, the White House 
spokesman. Marlin Fitzwater, an- 
nounced >har the administration 


would not make public the Negro- 
le, which is classified, or 


ponte cable, 
other documents on the Honduras 
visit. Instead, he said, the State De- 
partment “would brief the relevant 
members of Congress" about the 
documents. 

David Hoffman contributed to this 
report 


■ North Jury in 10th Day 

The jury in the North trial delib- 
erated for a 10th day Tuesday with 
no indication when a verdict win be 
returned, UPI reported from 
Washington. 


State Department Aide May Get OAS Position 


Washing (on Past Service 

WASHINGTON — Luigi R. 
Einaudi, longtime director of po- 
licy planning for the Bureau of In- 
ter-American Affairs at the State 
Department, is expected to be 
nominated by President George 
Bush as the chid 1 U5. representa- 


tive to the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. 


Mr. Einaudi, who had been a 
Latin America analyst with (he 
Rand Coip., joined the depart- 
ment’s policy-planning staff under 
Secretaiy of State Henry A. Kissin- 
ger in the mid-1970s. 
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Together in Space 


America's space program began and 
blossomed in competition with the Soviet 
Union. With the rivalry easing, it is possible 
to think what was unthinkable during the 
chilly Cold War years: Let the superpowers 
give up costly competitive extravaganzas 
and go into space together. 

lacking a clear presidential mandate for 
the past 20 years, NASA has kept itself in 
business by building hardware. Fust came 
the space shuttle; now it is pushing the 
proposed space station. But the expensive 
manned space programs have robbed funds 
from far more fruitful space activities. 

The Magellan spacecraft to be sent toward 
Venus from the shuttle Atlantis, now await- 
ing launch, is the fust U.S. planetary mission 
in a decade. Since the moon landings, NA- 
SA’s manned missions have yielded little but 
publicity and continuing ride of catastrophe. 

The proposed space station is a camel 
designed to perform a dozen missions but 
able to do none of them weQ. It is in an 
unfavorable orbit for observing Earth. Put- 
ting astronauts on board will jar astronomi- 
cal telescopes and industrial processing ex- 
periments. The numerous shuttle flights 
needed to construct and maintain the station 
pose a significant chance of accident. Why 
invest $29 trillion, and risk a shuttle crew, to 
do little more than keep up with the Russ- 
kies? The question takes on added bite be- 
cause the Russb'es seem increasingly unin- 
terested in keeping up with the Yankees. 

The R ussians 1st week brought down the 
crew of their Mir space station, leaving it 
unoccupied. Last month the second of two 
Soviet spacecraft sent to Mars was lost near 
the Martian moon Phobos. Tbe Soviet space 
pr o gram is c oming under public criticism. 
'All this gives President George Bush a 
unique chance to define some valid goals in 
space, goals that both countries might agree 
on — and pay jointly to achieve. 

By far the greatest scientific payoff in 
space comes from unmanned spacecraft. A 


prime candidate for support would be a 
mission to the solar system’s most important 
planet — Earth — with satellites designed to 
monitor its climate and environment A sec- 
ond candidate is orbiting telescopes that 
could view the sky free of Earth’s distorting 
atmosphere. A third is automated spacecraft 
to explore other planets. 

The two countries’ space programs could 
complement each other for all such missions. 
Americans know how to build reliable, well 
instrumented spacecraft; Russians have 
plenty of powerful launch rockets. 

What about jointly putting humans in 
space? Almost every proposed maimed mis- 
sion could be done more safely and cheaply 
by machines or remote operation from the 
ground The only real exception would be 
missions with some diplomatic purpose. 
Beating the Soviets to the moon was one such 
case. Going with them to Mars, or to re- 
establish a moon station, might be another. 

Critics object that such long-term missonS 
would be imperiled by the inevitable fluctua- 
tions in U.S - Soviet relations. But the best 
argument in their favor is that such missions 
might help reduce such fluctuations. 

A U-S.-Soviet moon base could become an 
invaluable platform for observing the uni- 
verse. for preparing for flight to Mats, or 
even for defending against encroaching as- 
teroids like the one that almost hh Earth with 
the force of 20.000 megatons of TNT last 
month. Tbe cost of a moon program would 
be riiared, would be spread over many years 
and at lost would serve a dear purpose, 
unlike most of NASA's present budget 

Mr. Bush could start by defining a goal 
worth risking ast ronauts ' lives for. If he can 
find none, let him caned the manned space 
program and the space station, and apply the 
vast savings to putting NASA back on the 
frontiers of technology and robotic space 
exploration. Mikhail Gorbachev might be 
pleased to join in one giant leap for mankind. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


A Cool $5 Trillion 


In the last 40 years the American stan- 
dard of living has doubled. Last winter 
GNP reached a rate of $5 trillion a year, the 
statisticians have announced. That figure is 
an invitation to take stock of this enormous 
flow of mate rial wealth. Per person, dis- 
counting inflation, GNP is slightly more 
than twice as large than in 1949. 

In 1949 Americans were living at just 
about the same standard of wealth at winch, 
for example, Spaniards live today. By 1969, 
American wealth per capita, in terms of its 
actual purchasing power, was similar to that 
in West Germany today. That seccpd com- 
parison raises some of the ambiguities of this 

subject Americans don’t really feel much 
richer than West Germans, just as they don’t 
seem to fed much richer than they were 20 
years ago. In fact, they are more than one- 
third richer. Americans have many more cars 
and television sets than Gomans, they live in 
bigger houses, and they have better access to 
college education- But the levels of technol- 
ogy and culture are as high in Germany, 
people eat as weD and the system of social 
security and benefits there is much stronger. 

In the 1950s and 1960s, Americans felt 
their rising prosperity sharply and took 
great satisfaction in it. In the 1970s and 
1980s the great engine of economic devel- 
opment kept pushing upward, not quite as 
fast as before but still moving at a substan- 
tial speed, yet there has been a common 
perception of stagnation. Many Americans 


seem to feel that whatever the statisticians 
may say, increases in income are not buying 
the kinds of dramatic i m p r ove m ent in 
terms of daily life that they did earlier. 

Spending habits have changed as the 
country got richer. In 1949, mare than a 
fourth of consumer spending went into food. 
Today it is less than a sixth. The share of 
spending that goes for aloohohc beverages is 
less than half what it was 40 years ago. Tbe 
.share spent cm clothing is down. The biggest 
increase has been far medical care. As a 
proportion of all personal spending h has 
tripled since 1949. The share that goes into 
bousing is up by half, as Americans have 
used their dang incomes to put themselves 
into bigger and more comfortable houses, 
belter equipped and better maintained. 

It is an interesting question: If your in- 
come were to double, what would you do 
with it? When countries get wealthier, the 
results are never quite what you would 
expect. In the time in which Americans' 
incomes have doubled, not much has gone 
into trips around the world — the share 
spent on foreign travel is actually down a 
little since the late 1960s — or champagne. 
Above all else it has gone into housing and 
health, and Americans have begun to notice 
that they don’t seem to be healthier than 
people in less wealthy countries. They live 
just about as long as West Germans, and 
slightly less long than Spaniards. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


A Haphazard Front 


President George Bush has now im- 
proved the terms of the $7 billion FSX 
■ fighter plane deal that the Reagan adminis- 
tration reached with Japan. If Congress 
goes along, Mr. Bush will have removed a 
growing irritant in relations between Amer- 
ica and a valued ally. 

But the FSX episode nevertheless shows 
how high a price Washington pays for the 
incoherence of its policy-making toward 
Japan. Instead of presenting a unified front, 
each federal agency deals separately with 
Japan’s shrewd negotiators, a sure recipe 
for a bad deal and prickly relations. 

The FSX is a new fighter plane that 
Japan plans to develop, patterned loosely 
on America's F-I6. Japan has every right to 
develop its own military equipment, but the 
deal is particularly painful to the United 
States for several reasons. 

If Japan were to buy the American F-16 
off the shelf, it would (a) get the world's best 
fighter at an unbeatable price and (b) help 
significantly to relieve its trade surplus with 
America, now $55 billion a year and rising 
again. Instead, Japan chooses to develop its 
own fighter at three times the cost, which 
increases America’s burden in defending Ja- 
pan, while probably facilitating Japan’s chal- 
lenge to America's civil aviation industry. 

This appears to be of Utile concern to the 
Defense and State Departments, whose 
main interest is to maintain good relations 
with Japan. They ageed last year to trans- 
fer the F-16 technology that Japan needed 
for the FSX. In so doing they excluded the 
Commerce Department and failed to nail 
down important details, like how much of 
the production work American firms would 
receive and what technology the United 
States would receive in return. 

Robert Mosbacher, the new secretary of 
commerce, objected to the deal. Now 


Washington has improved it. The best logi- 
cal choice for both sides would still be for 
Japan to buy American-made planes, but it 
is probably too late to insist on that. The 
administration therefore sought to patch up 
the old agreement, notably by insisting that 
American companies get about 40 percent 
of the prodnetion weak. 

This should be enough to keep a critical 
technology, engine production, in America, 
although the agreement apparently does 
not specify this. Mr. Bush also made dear 
that certain technologies would definitely 
not be passed to Japan, another point that 
had been left murity. 

Washington’s policy toward Japan, Rob- 
ert Pear wrote recently in The New York 
limes, “is so confused and uncoordinated 
that many American officials say they can- 
not figure out how it is made or why eco- 
nomic concerns are regularly subordinated 
to military and political objectives." Each 
agency tries to cut its own deal a luxury 
hard to afford now that Japan is so signifi- 
cant an industrial competitor. 

Even now, the Bush administration has 
not wholly learned the lesson. When Masaji 
Yamamoto, director general of the Japan 
Defense Agency’s procurement bureau, 
came to Washington last month, he was 
allowed to meet separately with American 
officials at the National Security Council, 
the Pentagon and tbe Slate Department. 

The details of the FSX deal are classified, 
at Japan's request, and so cannot be public- 
ly debated. That is all the more reason for 
Congress to review the agreement carefully. 
Even more important is to recognize that 
economic strength and national security are 
two sides of the same coin, and must be 
considered together if the United States 
and Japan are to compete and cooperate. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
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'Now, if there are no further comments , let us continue 


P ARIS — Once again, with dra- 
ma, the German Question is 
posed. With an excess of drama, one 
may think, as people in the other 
NATO countries read into this a Ger- 
man defection from the common 
cause. It certainly is not that. Nor is it 
evidence of a split in the West that 
did not before exist What Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl has done, by demand- 

wuh^slwrt- ige missiles in Germa- 
ny, is simply mak e NATO’s divisions 
evident this is not a bad thing. 

There is a basic disagreement on 
nuclear weapons use. The United 
States is committed to a war-fighting 
conception of nuclear weapons. 
These are to be used in Europe if 
conventional defenses falter or are 
overrun. Germany is committed to a 
wholly deterrent deptoymoit of nu- 
clear forces in Europe, rejecting the 
notion that they should actually be 
used — since any use of them would 
most probably be against targets in- 
side Germany (East or West). 

France, the other Western power 
with nuclear weapons on the scene, 
holds a theory of strategic nuclear 
deterrence, reinforced by “pre-strate- 
gic” battlefield missiles whose func- 
tion is to deliver a signal or warning 
of impending strategic warfare. 


By William PfaEf 


Tbe United States and Britain say 
that battlefield nuclear weapons are 
necessary to offset Soviet-Woe con- 
ventional superiority. They are to be 
used, if it comes to that The others 
consider them (or have considered 
them) a necessary contribution to 
overall deterrence, but only that. 

One should make no mistake about 
who is in the minority in this intra- 
alliance fight. It is Britain and the 
United Stales. West Germany has the 
clear support of all the continental 
NATO powers except France, and 
undeclared, if not unqualified, sym- 
pathy from France. 

A second disagreement has to do 
with larger matters than missil e mod- 
ernization. It is not what to do about 
Soviet disarmament proposals, but 
what to do about Central Europe. 
Mikhail Gorbachev has opened the 
door to radical change. The West Ger- 
mans, and those who agree with them, 
insis t that these be ima ginativ ely ex- 
plored, and are angry with those who 
hold bade They say Mr. Gorbachev 
must have a serious response even if, 
as some critics warn. Ids is a false 
opening, only propaganda, a tactic to 
divide the West, behind winch Soviet 
hostility to the West is unchang ed. 


The US. government's responses 
until now have been ungenerous. It 
has said that Mr. Gorbachev must do 
much more: to prove his sincerity. The 
Washington reaction last week to the 
German refusal of missile moderniza- 
tion included annqyance that the West 
Germans have seized leadership from 
the United States at a time when 
George Bush's people were consider- 
ing new arms proposals of their own 
— "to blow Gorbachev away,” as one 

atiminhttratinn official IS Q uoted as 

saying. That quotation suggests that 
Washington still sees the issue as a 
propaganda matter, which is exactly 
what the Germans do not think 

The West Germans have revealed 
NATO’s divisions, and NATO’s con- 
troversy reveals tire extent to which the 
German problem troubles the NATO 
allies. The German problem has to do 
with Germany’s future and the con- 
cern felt about that by the other Euro- 
pean states — the East European 
states included, and the Soviet Union. 

There is a bloody history of Ger- 
man political romanticism, drawing 
the Germans toward large and unre- 
alizable projects which end badly. 
There is an unfortunate history of 
German discontent with ordinary 


China: Does Deng Remember the 1919 Surge? 


L ONDON — Prime Minister Li Peng'tdti- 
t journalists covering the National Propie’s 
Congress in Beijing last month that China was 
not yet ready for democracy. Chinese students 
have given Mr. Li and his Politburo colleagues 
their response in demonstrations calling for an 
end to "dictatorship" and demanding increased 
democracy, freedom of the pres, speech and 
assembly, release of political prisoners and an 
end to persecution of intellectuals. 

The ostensible catalyst for this outpouring of 
political frustration was the death on April 15 of 
the popular former Communist Party leader. Hu 
Yaobang. While no liberal democrat, Mr. Hu 
had become a symbol of political liberalization 
and a champion of intellectuals since his own fall 
from power following nationwide demonstra- 
tions in December 1986. 

Those demonstrations woe not triggered by Hu 
Yaobang but rather by the astrophysicist and 
dissident Fang Lizhi But as a result Mr. Hu 
became a scapegoat far those hard-line dements in 


By David L» Shambaugh 

gross, “Any social turbulence and chaos will ham- 
per advancement of reform and construction." 

Tbe “conservative” leaders miss the positive 
link between political liberalism and economic 
dynamism. Tins linkage is as dear to Chinese 
students and intellectuals today as it was far their 
forebears who marched during the May 4th Move- 
ment of 1919 calling for “Mr. Science, Mr. De- 
mocracy." That epic movement,’ which took shape 
on the campus of Beijing University, gave rise to 
the founding of the Chinese Communist Party. 


form. They not only rear loss of their own posi- 
tions should political power be devolved, but 
aigue that democracy inexorably produces social 
instability, which in turn wrecks economic growth. 

As Mr. U told deputies of the Peopled Con- 


meat resonates in the minds of Chinese inteflectu- 
als, memories of the bonds formed between stu- 
dents and workers at that time are not tost on 
China's leadership today. This is a potentially 
explosive combination that the leadership will do 
its best to keep from coatesdng. The demonstra- 
tions of 1986 brought large numbers of young 
workers out into the streets of Shang h ai ana oiher 
industrial dries to join their student allies. 

The situation in China today is far more volatile 
than it was two years ago. Virtually every segment 
of sodety is discontented and alienated, The re- 
forms have stalled, even been retrenched, while a 


revolution of rising expectations continues. Many 
of these demonstrating students are oriented to- 
ward Western-style democracy, but looking at the 
Soviet Union, Poland and Hungary they see a 
greater willingness on the part of those Commu- - 
□ist regimes to permit more meaningful political 
participation than their own supposedly reform- 
minded leadership is willing to allow. 

Faced with student demonstrations, wildcat 
strikes by workers, dissident intellectuals, agricul- 
tural shortfalls that have reduced peasant incomes, 
a miliuuy grumWing about budget cuts and demo- 
btfizaikm, and deficits in the national budget and 
in foreign trade. China's leadership seems to be- 
lieve it has no choice bui to contain discontent by 
returning to neo-Stafirrist methods of rule. 

The students demonstrating in the streets are 
saying there is an alternative — further liberaliza- 
tion. Taking inspiration from the May 4th Move- 
ment, they are saving that democracy and moder- 
nity go hand in hand. Deng Xiaoping, himself a 
May 4th participant, shouldlisten to this message, 
although bis record suggests that be will not. 

The writer is a lecturer in Chinese politics at the 
School of Oriental and African studies. University 
of London. He contributed this comment to die 
International Herald Tribune. 


Thailand: Off and Running for Profit in Indochina 


Free Trade ;0° 

Is Going 
Outof Style 


By Hobart Rowen 

rASHINGTON — For five' 


NATO: The German Question Is an Opportunity 


limits, and of efforts to escape what 
Germans perceive as the constraints 
and disadvantages of their situation, 
without paying a price. What most 
disturbs foreigners today is the misti- 
ness of some expressed German ex- 
pectations of how peace and reconcil- 
iation are to be achieved in Central 
Europe, thanks to Mr. Gorbachev's 
goodwill — against the supposed op- 
position of nuclear-minded, war- 
minded America. 

The essential problem is how to 
respond to a series of Soviet arms and 
political proposals that raise the pos- 
sibility of real European change, and 
altered East-West relations, for the 
first time since the Cold War began. 

By breaking the NATO consensus, 
Mr. Gorbachev has usefully con- 
fronted NATO with its own limits, 
but has also revealed how badly the 
West is doing in thinking about the 
future. There has to be serious 
thought about political change in 
Central and Eastern Europe and how 
it can be managed so as to end well. 
This means that Washington and 
London must take West Germany 
seriously. It means that the allies 
must provide die Germans solidarity, 
to avoid West Germany's isolation. 

International Herald Tribune. 

© Las Angeles Times Syndicate. 


tried to push Ronald Reagan mto a 
“tougher,” more aggressive trade pol- 
icy. in today's world of subsidies and 
government involvement in economic’ 
affairs, they suggested, "free trade" is 
an outmoded academic concept 
Last year, with the U.S. trade deficit . 
in excess of $150 biffian, a Democratic 
Congress forced new legis la ti o n down 
MnReagan's throat, complete with a 
variety erf new tools with winch to 

Now itfaUsto tbe Etoriiad^^^^ 
non to enforce the new law. And the 
Bush team is proceeding wilh gusto, so~ 

mnch so that when the new secretary 
of commerce, Robert Mosbacher, last 
week outlined his views, be won the 
plaudits of Representative Richard. 
Gephardt and other Democratic 
members of the important Ways and 

Mr. Gephardt and other Democrats 
are happy that Mr. Mosbacher is wis- 
ing not only to retaliate against sup- 
posed unfair practices but also to give 
a governmental boost to specific in- 
dustries, including high-definition 
television (HDTV), by relaxing anti- 
trust rules. Whether the Bush adminis- 
tration — which stiD includes an en- 
clave of true bdievas in free trade — 

will go along rwTwirw mwlfwW 

Mt7 Mosbacher, a dose personal 
friend of -George Bush, has asserted 
for hims elf a much more active role in 
economic policy-making than has 
been usual for a secretary of com- 
merce. Like the lateMalcohriBaldrige, r 
he is no blind respecter of tnrf and 
inasta makin g hnuctf h earrT 

The Republican administration 
still describes its posture as free trade 
— witha“buL" 

"Our commitment to free trade wiB 
remain unfailing," Mr. Mosbacher 
tdd the trade subcommittee. “But his- 
tory has also taught us that free trade 
must be a two-way street. Whereas the 
US. position of d ominanc e following 
World War II enabled us to stand at 
die center of the worid trading system 
as a land of free trade buffer, our trade 
deficits erf over $100 billion show that 
the United Stales can no longer carry 
this burden alone." 

Within a few weeks; US. Trade 
Representative Carla Hills is to name 
tbe key offending countries. No names e% 
have been released, but the “bad gtys” 
on Mr. Mosbacher s tally of major 
surplus countries are Japan, West Ger- 
many, Taiwan and South Korea. 

Essentially, as Mr. Mosbacher ex- 
plains it, tbe rationale for die new 
policy is that America must pay more 
. attention to its economic security, 
without which there is no true national 
security.’ Anri economic security de- 
pends (BLnot being shot out of other 
countries 'madeets. 

Mr-Mosbacher denies any animos- 
ity toward Japan. Recalling the way he 
operated as a hard-nosed businessman 
nr Houston, he tdd me: “1 don’t see - 
why we and Japan can't be friends and ; 
allies, as well as tough competitors," 

I suggested to lnm that he was nos- ' 
mg expectations that cannot befui- 
fifled by describing America' s intend; 
problems — budget deficits, a fiawni _ 
education system, inattention to cat®-" : “ 
-ty — merely as “a large parTrcf ;tSe ; - - 
trade deficit’s cause. Even Mr.: Gqfc . - 
hardt acknowledges that these maefii ; 
problems account for 80 percent df ttip 
explanation, with only 20 percent; 
chargeable to “unfair" trade pradfiasT .' 

Mr. Mosbacher’s answer was that it - 
is difficult to assign specific percent-- ' 
ages. But the unfair practices should •* 
not be ignored, and the adnrinittratiaa 1 ' 


B ANGKOK — Shortly after he 
took office in Aisust, Chatichai 
Chnonhavan, T hailand 's prime minis- 
ter, said it was his government’s inten- 
tion to turn the batikfidd of Indo- 
china into a marketplace. This was tbe 
signal for a bold Thai effort to end the 
conflict in Cambodia. Mr. Chatichai 
fired the starter’s gun far what one of 
his policy advisers has called the race 
for Indochina. The competitors are 
Thai business interests, and the re- 
wards are economic spoils. 

As originally conceived by the 
young inteHectuals who backstop him, 
the prime minister’s initiative was de- 
signed to nve greater incentive to im- 
poverished Vietnam and its dient gov- 
ernment in Pbnom Penh to make 
concessions to ASEAN, the Associa- 
tion of South East Asian Nations, in a 
Cambodian settlement. The incentive, 
however, has become an end in itself, 
increaangty unconnected to the starch 
for a comprehensive political resolu- 
tion of the Cambodian conflict. 

The haste with which Thai politi- 
cians, businessmen and generals have 
vied fa contracts, concessions and 
quick profits from their economically 
disadvantaged neighbors has made 
> by Hand and the 
government in 
Phnom Penh unnecessary. The carrot 
is being proffered without a stick. 

The diplomatic result has been total 
disarray m the common front on Cam- 
bodia that ASEAN had successfully 
maintained since Vietnamese forces 
invaded in December 1978. The Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs is straggling to 
salvage constancy and credibility in 
Thai policy, but the ASEAN txmsai- 
sus has unraveled. The first winners in 
the race for Indochina are Vietnam 
and its protege in Cambodia, which 
the Thai governm ent has legitimized. 

What Mr. Chatichai calls "baht fel- 
lowship" has many of the hallmarks of 
old-fashioned dollar diplomacy, in 
which economic advantage leads to a 
variety of interveatiradst activities. It 
is probably an exaggeration to de- 


Bj Donald E. Weatherbee 




scribe Thai ambitions simply in terms 
of plunder and exploitation. However, 
having exhausted many of Thailand ’s 
natural resources, Thai political and 
militaiy entrepreneurs want access to 
the forests, fisheries and minerals of 
neighboring countries. 

Among the schemes that are floated 
here almost daily, precious few will 
contribute to real economic growth 
strategies for Laos, Vietnam, Cambo- 
dia or Burma by investment in value- 
added export industries, technology 
transfer or skills and training. These 
countries to the east and west of Thai- 
land are viewed as a kind of resource- 
rich hinterland for exploitation. 

The Thai-Burmese relationship has 
raised moral and hmrmn rights ques- 
tions. Through mfliiary-to- military 
channwlc Thailand has advan- 
tage of the dire circumstances facing 
General Saw Mating and his regime in 
Rangoon. The Thais have extracted 
unprecedented forestry and fisheries 
concessions. They have forced dissi- 
dent Burmese students who sought 
shelter in Thailand to return home. 
And they pay for natural resources 
which T hailan d gets from Burma in 

knL« nA iL.t ,L« T1 - -- - m. — 
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gjme can buy arms and ammunition. 

Since late last year, logging has 
been banned in Thailand. Privileged 
sawmills will have access to Burma's 
hardwood forests instead 

Burmese fishermen are confined to 
port while Thai trawlers continue to 
deplete fishing grounds in Burma's 
section of the An daman Sea. 

The deep involvement of the Thai 
military in Burmese resource exploi- 
tation carries with it the temptation 
to intervene in Burma's internal af- 
fairs. Already, lo gging concession- 
aires backed by theThai army are 
calling on the military for assistance 
in getting to the timber in jnngle 
zones controlled by Burma’s minor- 
ities who are in revolt against the 
central government in Rangoon. 


General Chaovalit Yongchaiyut, 
the Thai army rommander, has put the 
niih taiy way ahead of «her powerful 
institutions in Thailand in the race for 
Indochina. In addition to army-bro- 
kered deals with Burma, he has played 
a lead role in blazing the way to Laos, 
The army has emerged as coordinator, 
or de facto agent, for all Thai bureau- 
cratic and business contacts with Lao- 
tian counterparts. Army-related busi- 
ness interests, including tire Military 
Bank, are deeply involved in exploring 
economic penetration in Indochina. 

Thailand does not recognize the 
Vietnam-backed government in Cam- 
bodia, but the visit to Bangkok in 
January of Hun Sen, prime minister of 
the Pbnom Path regime, was a public 
celebration of the newThai-Cambodi- 
an relationship. Before Hun Sen met 
Mr. Chatichai, however, he had met 
General Chaovalit in secret Accord- 
ing to commanders of Phnom P enh 
government forces, the Thai military 
today is “neurraT in their war against 
the Cambodian resistance. 

It would be an ASEAN irony if the 
impetus on the Thai aide for disarm- 
ing the resistance came not so nwwh 

R - J. - — i. | u . iL_ f/t 


Rouge from power, mt to prevent 
Cambodian guerillas from spoiling 
the cross-border business of influen- 
tial interests in Thailand. 

Prime Minister Chatichai has been 
a winner, too. He has cemented his 
grip on his Chart Thai party, the 
largest in the ruling coalition- Its 
powerful business supporters are get- 
ting chunks of the economic action in 
Indochina. And the pragmatic alli- 
ance that Mr. Chaticbai has struck 
with the military on Burma and Indo- 
china affords him a greater degree of 
political security. 

The prime minister’s policy advisers 
may pnde tbemsdves on wrestingthe 
initiative from bureaucrats in the For- 
eign Ministry, but they must realize 
dial they have simply transferred it to 


the army. Tbe big loser is ASEAN. 
The collective momentum of opposi- 


It’s a weak response; Nobody trims . 
right mind defends unfair trade ptac- 
tices. There is a risk, however, feat 
bureaucrats, pressured by industry, 
will designate as unfair those activities 
at which America’s competitors sim- 
ply excel, since America undertakes 
unflateraBy to define what is “unfair." 

Much of the deficit problem lies in 
the harsh reality that some Ameri can 
products don’t measure up, whale 
thesis a strong consumer demand for 




The collective momentum of opposi- foreran products of proven quality, 
tioc to Vietnam's direct or irknreci Mr. Mosbacher is generating a plan, 
control of Cambodia has ground to a still in the formative stage, to provide 
halt. Thailand’s resort to unilateralism an extra tax credit to American com- 


undennines prospects for promoting a 
genuinely independent and neutral 
Cambodia. It also undermines tbe 
possibility of ASEAN fashioning a 
multilateral framework for iWmg 
with regional problems after the Cam- 
bodian war Has Pnfli-rl 

The writer, professor of foreign pol- 
icy at the University of South Cantina, 
is a visiting fellow at the Institute of 
Security and International Studies at 
Chulalongkorn University in Bangkok. 
He contributed this comment to the 
International Herald Tribune. 


still in the formative stage, to provide 
an extra tax credit to American oath 
panics that earn a quality award in a 
rigorous competition. 

A stress on quality (I don’t know 
whether a tax credit is necessary) is 
the more productive area in which to 
be attacking the trade problem. Sure, 
the Japanese use noniariff barriers to 
discriminate imports, and 

that most be changed. Would *hm as 
much American energy were expend^ 
edSn trying to solve the budget deficit-, 
and quality control problems as is 
focused cm trying to wipe out unfair" 
trade practices. 

The Washington Post 


10Q, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1889: Centennial Fetes 

PARIS — The programme of the 
f Stes at Versailles next Sunday [May 
5] has been officially confirmed The 
President erf the Republic will drive 
to Versailles, where troops garrisoned 
will keep the road. At 2 P.M. the 
President, accompanied by the Min- 
isters, will proceed u> the old Hold des 
Menus mats, in which the States 
General held their meetings in 1789. 
The National Hymn wiQ be played as 
the President inaugurates a tablet 
placed upon the house to commemo- 
rate the meeting of the States GeneraL 
The Prcskteu will deliver an address 
in the Galerie des Glaces. At 5:30 
P.M. M. Carnot will officially inaimj- 
rate the Neptune fountain, which fias 
been completely restored. Tbe festivi- 
ties will be terminated by a grand 
display of fireworks in fee evening, 

1914: A Royal Death 

LONDON — The Duke of Argyll 
died at 10:50 last night [May 2] at 


Kent House, East Cowes. The. news' * 
was immediatdy «wn winning to 

the King and other members of liw 
Royal Family. The Duke of Argyll, . 
who married Princess Louise, .-the-? : 
fourth daughter of Queen Victoria, 


1939: Pulitzer Prizes \ 

NEW YORK — Trustees of Colufli- . 
hia University today [May 2] an*, 
nounced the 1939 Pulitzer prizes- a? 
follows — Drama: Robert E. Step- . . 
wood, for his play, “Abe-LincoJn in 
Blinois.” Novel: Maijoric Kitrnah 
Rawlings, for ba'bes^elfe 'The'' 
Yearling.” Poetry: John Gould 
Fletcher, for iris collected pbcaiUl 
History; Frank Luther Mott, fer.his ^ 
“History of American Magaaoez” 
Best public service perfbrmed during 
the year by a newspaper: Muum 
“Daily News." Distu^oished service 
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opinion 


Too Soon for a Mighty Germany 

N EW YORK — Nobody is idling 
the truth. In weeks of arguments 
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and pronouncements about West Ger- 
many, NATO, the Soviet Union and 
short-range nuclear weapons, no diplo- 
mat, politician or national leader has 
had the courage to say plainly what lies 
beneath it all 

It is.thisfean 

West Germany, already the domi- 
nant economic power in western Eu- 
rope, will use the Gorbachev opening* 

ON MY MIND ~ 

to become the dominant economic 
power in Eastern and Central Ear ope 
as wdL Huge amounts of West German 
money and technology will pour into 
the Sonet Union and its allies, leading 
to a West German-Soviet economic 
and political alliance. 

Then, under pressure from Moscow 
and Bonn, the East German Commu- 
nists will relax their rigid controls over 
the half-nation they rule courtesy of the 
Soviet army. The gap between West 
and East German societies will narrow. 
Both halves will demand unification — 
and have the power and Soviet partner 
to bring it about. 

Even before unification. Western Eu- 
rope will face its nightmare come to life 
— a mighty Germany working in tan- 
dem with a rejuvenated Soviet Union. 
The Soviet-German alliance will not 
have to use military power to get its way 
in the world; economic and political 
strength should do nicely. 

All this is not an inevitability, but 
□either is it a fantasy, ft is a feasible 
outline of the future between a Germany 
that feds it no longer needs American 
armed protection and wants to cut its 
own path again and a Soviet Union 
freed by Mikhail Gorbachev from Sta- 
linist constrictions and ready for experi- 
ment at home and abroad. 

Dread of a new Soviet-German affi- 
ance was pan of the reason for creating 

For a German Deterrent 

R ATHER than bicker with Bonn 
over one nudear issue after anoth- 
er, the Bush administration should with- 
draw the U.S. promise of a nudear “um- 
brella” for Europe and encourage Bonn 
to build its own limited bat credible 
nudear arsenal to deter a Soviet attack. 

Washington should develop a plan to 
phase out both its short-range nuclear 
weapons in West Germany ana its threat 
to use long-range missiles in defense of 
Europe: As part of that process, it would 
transfer or sdl to West Germany two or 
three Trident submarines. Boon would 
J pledge no further expansion of its nuclear 
arsenal, leaving it with a force inadequate 
to launch an aggressive first strike but 
sufficient for deterrence. Would the West 
German people accept a nudear role? 
They could say no, but then they would 
bear full responsibility for renaming “a 
target without a shield.” 

— Doug Bandow, of the Cato Institute, 
commenting in The New Yack Tones. 


By A. M. Rosenthal 

the Western alliance. The West has at- 
tempted, almost since the aid of World 
War U, to bind West Germany into the 
alliance withpolitical axmomkandnuli- 
tmy links. Tire West’s fear comes from 
the very logic of the concept that an 
unrestricted Germany would again seek 
power in the East. This time it would be 
through agreement and in vestment, not 
conquest and invasion. Then it would use 
that additional power when it faces West 
Why don't Western leaders talk openly 
of this fear? For one thing, Britain and 
the United Stales are worried about the 
German demand for talks with the Soviet 
Union on short-range nuclear weapons. 
They are concerned that das could had to 
a Europe where the whole balance of 
power would be changed in favor of the 
Soviet Union. They are not locking for 
more trouble to talk about. 

Bui every refusal to face reality runs 
deeper than the surface reason. 

The possibility that West Germany 
would one day be strong enough to go its 
own way was always a thought that no 
reasonable person could ever forget. 
Western alliance or not 
Despite the importance and reality erf 
West German partnership in NATO, 
maybe even because of it, the fear of 
Germany never disappeared. 

It is too early. Too much death, too 
many horrors (bat can hardly be uttered; 
too early. Never mind public statements; 
test yourself. Each person can look into 
himself and answer whether the fear of a 
Germany unbounded has gone. 

So little truth is spoken because it is 


simply too possible, too logical, too terri- 
ble, too shallowly cowered in the souls of 
people and nations to face bringing up. 

But national leaders must confront 
pain of truth and not fear to speak it 
Their worth depends on it 
The throat still tightens at the 
thought of how close the allies came to 
annihilation or worse. If Winston 
Churchill and Franklin D. Roosevelt 
had not lived, would we? 

Until now, the West could soothe its 
fears by assuming that the Soviet Union 
was just as opposed to anything that 
would make Germany the world’s eco- 
nomic superpower, unfettered, 

Mr. Gorbachev’s god is to rescue the 
Soviet economy. He may decide that 
great German treasure is worth great 
Gennan power— if it is allied with the 
Soviet Union. Certainly the element of 
doubt is now one of his more important 
face-down cards. 

But the Soviet people, perhaps more 
than any other, have the memory and 
fear of German power in their bones. A 
foreign visitor bears the stories of mas- 
sacre, sees the monuments to the dead 
in every city and knows that fear of 
Germany has not gone — nor anger 
and resolve. He knows that here is 
something in common that is almost 
transcendental. So despite German in- 
terest in the Soviet connection, and the 
power logic, it could cause too much 
revulsion in Soviet beans, perhaps in- 
cluding Mr. Gorbachev’s. 

But, like all real dangers it will never 
disappear until it is faced, and until the 

till! 


^appear until it is faced, and i 
ith is spoken. 

The New York Times. 
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If You Have to Lose a Bag, 
Senegal May Be the Place 


By Julie Sell 

ARJS —The dictum of the backroad 
traveler, pack light, was my guide 
n I packed essentials in a nylon travel 


when I pad 
bag. I planned a simple, off-the-beaten- 
i vacation in West Africa, and would 
only the bare necessities. With a 
_ and camera gear, I was 
_/ for rural Senegal. 

The bag. which touched down briefly 
in Dakar, ended up in Mauritania. (The 
ethnic troubles between the two countries 

MEANWHILE 

had not yet exploded.) The message from 
airline officials once the mistake was dis- 
covered was that the bag was not lost and 
could arrive in the southern city of Zi- 
gmnehor on the next flight from Dakar. 
What they didn’t say was that Air Senegal 
made the flight only once a day. 

1 gave up waiting after 48 hours and 
lef t to explore sans sack. With a newly 
pimdia^cliaiwofdothesandatootb- 
brttsh, I set out far the Casamancc region. 

The crammed taxi brousse stopped in 
the middle of nowhere, it seemed, to 

and 
st as 

: began the walk to our campsite. After 
a few minutes in the midday sun I wished 
I had some sunblock (nicked in the out- 
side pocket of my bag, 1 recalled). My 
face was getting fried. By the time the dirt 
road brought us to the shade of orange 
trees in a seaside village an hour later, 
1 was glad my only load was camera gear. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


To Rescue the Amazon Basin, We First Need to Know It 


The editorial “To Rescue the Ama- 
zon" (April 21) states that the plan pre- 
sented by President Josfc Sarney of Bra- 
zil is "sketch/’ and aimed at calming 
international outrage. This is correct 
One cannot even cal 1 the “Our Nature 
Plan" a plan. It is more like a hasty 
pudding prepared by bad cooks. 

It is stated that the 4.9-milIion- 
square-lolometer Amazon basin is vul- 
nerable to further exploitation. This also 
is correct. However, one cannot think 
that an area roughly 20 times the size of 
Britain will be left untouched in its en- 
tirety for eternity. The issue is to know 
what portions of it win be open for 
exploration. To help finance research 
projects for the conservation of certain 
vast tracts is the useful dung to do. 

As to the Rondftnia fires and the 
greenhouse effect, things have to be 
seen in perspective. The inflated 20 
percent figure cited (where from?) as 
the area devastated in Ronddnia equals 
approximately 50,000 square kilome- 
ters, that is, 1 percent of the basin. 
Furthermore, Ronddnia has highly fer- 
tile soils and, contrary to the majorit 
of the basin, is an area that 


should be given over to agriculture. 

This is absolutely not to defend the 
primitive method of clearing by burn- 
ing. Modem techniques and equipment 
could avoid it. But the assertion that 
the fires cause 7 percent of the world's 
annual production of carbon dioxide is 
exaggerated, and does not take in ac- 
count that those emissions were proba- 
bly absorbed by the neighboring forest 
It also leaves open the question: What is 
the world doing about the other 93 per- 
cent? Or is it 97 percent? 

While the mistakes of others do not 
absolve ours, it is a pity that the U.S. 
government like that of the other indus- 
trialized nations, adopted a softer posture 
on controlling the fossil fuel emissions 
responsible for 90 percent of the problem. 
Likewise, it is frightening to think that the 
developed countries have given the pro- 
ducers of cUorofluorocarbons another 1 1 
years to destroy the ozone layer. Here in 
Brazil, some of our states have already 
banned it altogether. 

As to helping Brazil financ e conserva- 
tion projects and studies, this is welcome, 
provided that real money is being talked 
about. Debt-for-uature exchanges do not 


make sense. The debt, as the US. secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Nicholas Brady, 
recently agreed, is only papa- and ac- 
counting columns and will not be repaid 
in the foreseeable future. Moreover, for 
the purpose of protecting our Amazon, 
money has to be lent on subsidized terms. 
The payback win not be measurable fi- 
nancially, but will come in terms of a 
better and safer life for everybody. 

The World Bank is a good conduit for 
this badly needed money and it is a good 
idea to spur development in other areas 
of Brazil, relieving the pressure on our 
Amazon. However, the bank should 
keep in mind that it cannot be the mak er 
of Brazil’s internal policy. Also, it 
should not submit itself to the unin- 
formed demands and dreams of the new 
ecological sects of New York. 

The World Bank, the world and Bra- 
zil will be much better off if money is 
used to fertilize studies, projects and 
research done in Brazil by our very 
good scientific institutions, eventually 
cross-pollinated with foreign research- 
ers. To rescue the Amazon, we shall 
have to know the Amazon. 

G. de F. FORBES. 

Sao Paulo. 


Anns and Social Welfare 

Regarding “ Arm for the Real Threats'' 
by StansfieM Turner and “ Why Cut Back 
a Winner?" by Admiral William J. Crowe 
Jr. (April 11): 

Two opinion columns by military 
men hardly constitute a debate over 
the obvious chance to a cutback of 
the arms race. Who makes the case 
for the poor and the collapsing dries? 
Henry Kissinger wants the arms-reduc- 
rion savings of the West to be spent 
on Eastern Europe. Where is the mod- 
ern-day Eisenhower among conserva- 
tives to translate the costs of bomb- 
ers and rockets into American schools 
and hospitals? 

Is it not time for America's leaders 
to stop diverting butter into guns? 
They have not only squandered tax 


Letters intended for publication 
should be addressed "Letters to the 
Editor" and contain the writer's sig- 
nature, name and full address. Lot- 
tos should be brief and are sufgea to 
editing. We cannot be responsible for 
the return of vnsoHrited manusaipts. 


revenue, they seem to have lost all sense 
of sod al justice and moral responsibil- 
ity. Maybe West European leaders 
shoald think of raising questions of 
decency and democracy in directions 
west as well as east. 

JOSEPH LOGSDON. 

Munich. 


My Midgets' Tossed Bombs 

Thomas Boswell writes that no bas- 
ketball coach has told his team to 
go out and heave only three- point mis- 
siles ("Let the Mad. Mad Bombing Be- 
gin," Vantage Point, March 22). Wen, 
he's wrong for once. A year ago, 
we were playing the league champions 
in their gym in Geneva. 1 had a team 
of feisty amateur midgets. If ever 
basketball was to see David against 
Goliath, this was iL 
Monday before the Saturday game I 
put in the game plan; "Three^pointerc, 
three-pointers and if you miss those, 
more three-pouters.’’ I figured it was 
our only chance. We lost, 128-91, but the 
players loved practice that week. 

JON FERGUSON. 

Lausanne, Switzerland. 


That night, walking back along a for- 
est path after a village dance. I realized I 
didn’t need my lost flashlight in the 
moonlight. OJC., so the moon didn't 
help inside the hut. But it’s not that hard 
to brush your teeth in the dark. 

As I settled down to sleep and a mos- 
quito hovered overhead, my thoughts 
turned to lost malaria pills. Well 1 nad 
all the shots, 1 sighed, abruptly pulling 
an insect net between me and the bug. I 
awoke with no sign of a nibble. 

A few days later we moved camp, set- 
ting off along white-sand beach, ft was 
empty but for a few old shipwrecks. And 
The Fish. I marched past it but soon 
realized that N*Dione wasn’t with me. He 
was back there, crouched over a giant 
thing that had washed up on tire beach. 

I grimaced. “It’s dead. Let'seo." 

He looked incredulous. “Fish stay 
fresh for at least six hours out of tire 
water." He carried it for several miles, 
until we came upon a series of small 
dunes shielding scrub and brush at tbe 
sand’s edge. N’Dione proclaimed it the 
perfect place to cook The Fish. 

He gathered sticks and in no tuns 
flames were licking at its gills. The Fish, 
ai least a foot long and five inches thick, 
required some turning. N’Dione accom- 
plished this by lifting its tail and flipping 
his wrist. Cinders flew every time. 

After it had blackened to a sufficient- 
ly crusty state — the way 1 felt after 
several days in the African sun — he lay 
his prize on a plate of tree bark. He used 
a suck to scrape off the scorched patch- 
es, and dug through the skin into tbe 
white meat with his fingers. 

After enough fingerfuls to satisfy my 
friend, I said 1 really was full (true) but 
The Fish had been delicious (well not 
had). Recalling the moist towlettes and 
Swiss army knife I had put in my bag, I 
deckled it would have been wimpy any- 
way to wipe my hands and carve off the 
scaly fish skin before eating. I certainly 
was glad I hadn't lugged a nylon bag five 
miles down the beach to tins fish fry. 

If you have to lose your luggage, it 
might as well be in Africa. 

The last lime I really missed my miss- 
ing bag was in the taxi brousse hack to 
Ziguinchor. I was jammed into the rear 
of this jeep/ truck hybrid with 15 other 
people fit seated 10 comfortably} and 
was acutely aware of my sweaty gar- 
ments. A shower and fresh T-shin would 
have been heaven about then. 

Still unkempt. I was sitting on a park 
bench in Dakar on my last day in Sene- 
gal reading a newspaper, when a young 
African, eager to speak with a foreigner, 
approached and asked if 1 was perhaps 
in the Peace Corps. No. I assured him, 
just traveling light 

That night at the airport lo and be- 
hold, my lost bag awaited me. “It just 
arrived today,” the official beamed I 
couldn’t help lau g hin g . Next time may- 
be 1 won’t even bother to pack. 

International Herald Tribune. 
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Tp. Most long-haul flights used to be exactly that. A 
g&a bag haul, with the inevitable refuelling stop en 
route. The homers of distance stood in our way. 
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But now those barriers have been broken by the 
largest, fastest long-haul aircraft in the world. 
SIA's MEGATOP 747. It wifi be the first passenger 
aircraft ever to fly nonstop between Singapore 
and London . . . cutting hours off normal travel 
times; the first stretched upper deck 747 capable 
of flying San Francisco to Hong Kong nonstop, or 
Honolulu to Singapore nonstop; and the first of 
Hs type to serve Europe, Australia and Asia. Yet 
no matter how many hours our MEGATOP may 
save you, you will still have ample time to enjoy 
a standard of inflight service even other airlines 
talk about. As the latest addition to the world's 
mast modern fleet, our MEGATOP 747 takes you 
further, faster, in greater comfort and luxury, 
than you ever imagined. Experience if now. 


A great way to fly 

SinGAPORE AIRLIRES 
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Pretoria 
Ponders 
A Tack 

Radio Urges Turn 

To Soviet Trade 


The Associated Press 

JOHANNESBURG — South 
Africa should develop trade rela- 
tions with the Soviet bloc as a 
counter to punitive economic sanc- 
tions imposed by Western coun- 
. tries, state radio said Tuesday. 

The commentary by the South 
African Broadcasting Coip. also 
diverged from previous govern- 
ment statements by depicting the 
Soviet presence in southern Africa 
. as legitimate and permanent. 

The statement was one of the 
most explicit expressions to date of 
a new trend in South African for- 
eign policy, touched ofF by the dip- 
lomatic initiatives of Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev, the Soviet leader. 

“The Soviet Union appears to 
have accepted that South Africa is 
the regional power in southern Af- 
rica,” the radio said. 

“South Africa, for her part, must 
accep'. that although southern Afri- 
ca is not a traditional sphere of 
influence for the Soviet Union, she 
has been allowed by other govern- 
ments in the region to establish a 
presence that is a permanent pres- 
ence.” 

Because of this, the commentary 
said, “a certain degree of interac- 
tion is consequently inevitable and, 
in certain areas, could be fruitful” 

Mr. Gorbachev’s policies have 
forced Pretoria to rerise its tradi- 
tional view of Moscow as an arch- 
enemy orchestrating black nation- 
alist guerrillas to overthrow the 
white-dominated government 

In recent months, the two coun- 
tries have found a common interest 
in seeking to keep an independence 
plan for Namibia on track. South 
African officials also have been 
pleased by Soviet statements that 
Moscow seeks peaceful change in 
South Africa. 

Underlining the developments, a 
Soviet diplomat paid an official vis- 
it to South Africa last week for the 
first time since 1956. 


A Long March Out of China 

Dissenters and Aspirants Swell Student Ranks in U.S. 


By Jay Mathews 

Washington Post Service 

LOS ANGELES — In what 
may be evolving into both a stim- 
ulus and a safety valve for demo- 
cratic dissent in China, the num- 
ber of students in the United 
States from China is growing so 
fast that there are now more of 
them than from any other nation, 
diplomatic sources say. 

According to China's consol 
general in Los Angeles, Ma Yo 112 - 
hen, there are 40,000 Chinese stu- 
dents in the United States, proba- 
bly a record for a single foreign 
country. The influx comes as 
thousands of young Chinese, in- 
spired in part by growing contact 
with Western ideas, are demon- 
strating in Beijing for more de- 
mocracy. 

The rapid growth has taken 
place despite repeated official ef- 
forts to restrict the flow to the 
United States and prevent a seri- 
ous drain of educated young peo- 
ple and technical experts. Chinese 
students and foreign experts said 
a strong desire for U.S. technol- 
ogy and intellectual disaffection 
with life in China have over- 
whelmed such efforts. 

Some Chinese and Americans 
involved in the mostly one-sided 
exchange of students and scholars 
noted the rdativety ineffective 
Chinese government restrictions 
and said they wondered if it might 
also reflect official willingness to 
rid the country of malcontents. 

“When Taiwan faced the prob- 
lem of a brain drain 30 years ago, 
what they did was let it happen,” 


said Richard Baum, a political 
science professor at the Universi- 
ty of California at Los Angeles, 
who specializes in Chinese stud- 
ies. “And what it did was not oniy 
increase access to technology, but 
drain off dissent The idea was, 
when they were ready to come 
bade, they’d come bade” 

Mr. Ma disclosed the 40,000 
figure in remarks last week at a 
meeting of the Asia Society, and 
US. officials said their data indi- 
cated the number was accurate. 

A private group, the New 
York-based Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, reported in its 
“Open Doors” survey of Ameri- 
can universities for the 1987-88 
academic year that Taiwan was 
the source of the most foreign 
students, 26,660, and that China 
was second, with 23,170. 

But institute officials added 
that the Chinese group was grow- 
ing faster than any other — an 
increase of 25.7 percent from 
1 986-87 — and that they had little 
doubt that the mainland Chinese 
now outnumber those from Tai- 
wan. 

Some C hines e students said 
that man y of their friends had 
dropped off university rolls and 
would not have been counted, but 
that they remained in the United 
States while they sought ways 10 
avoid returning to China. 

“There is just so little work for 
us to do there,” said a Chinese 
student attending a California 
university- “Conditions are not 
ripe." 

The reluctance to return has 
put the U.S. Information Agency 


in the middle of a struggle be- 
tween the Chinese government 
and Chinese students holding J-l 
visas. The J-l exchange visitor 
visa is handled by the agency 
rather than by the immigration 
service. 

Students holding this visa are 
required to leave the country once 
their doctoral work is .complete 
but many young Chinese physi- 
cists, whose work has become vi- 
tal to many U.S. laboratories, are 
asking to be allowed to stay. 

Edward I -an, a San Francisco 
attorney representing some erf the 
Chinese scientists, said the Bosh 
adminis tration had moved slowly 
on the issue. “The problem is go- 
ing to get worse this year,” he 
said. 

Much of the discontent sweep- 
ing China comes from scientists, 
educators and office workers who 
find that their salaries, working 
and living conditions are not 
keeping pace with those of peas- 
ants and others with far less edu- 
cation. 

An American university offi- 
cial said he was receiving 10 to 15 
letters a month from Chinese 
seeking graduate admission “who 
say they’re my best friend ever, 
based on a 30-second conversa- 
tion seven years ago.” 

Wang Bingzhang, a Chinese 
immigrant who is active in the 
New York-based Chinese Alli- 
ance for Democracy, said efforts 
to reduce the flow of Chinese stu- 
dents have often failed because 
powerful Chinese officials want 
American educations for their 
children. 



JKza&ro Ncqf/ A qfuc Faaee-ProK 

Wang Bingzhang of the New York-based Chinese Affiance for 
Democracy, in Tokyo on Tuesday. He was en route to Beijing 
to join in the student demonstrations there on Thursday. 


This in turn has fueled the po- 
litical debate over government 
and economic changes in China. 
A U.S. government expert said he 
thought the influx of Chinese stu- 
dents had increased interest in 
democracy in China, as pan of a 
general opening of the country to 
outside influence. 

Students sending letters home. 


or returning themselves, have 
praised the greater responsiveness 
of American institutions to popu- 
lar will and the greater tolerance 
for dissent A student-run inde- 
pendent newspaper published last 
week in Beijing included in its 
first issue an open letter from Chi- 
nese students in the United 
Stares. 


Evicted South Africa Tribe Loses Court Fight to Regain Land 


By AUister ’Sparks 

Washington Past Service 

PRETORIA — The small Ma- 
gopa tribe, forcibly removed from 
its ancestral land under South Afri- 
ca's segregationist laws five years 
ago. failed Tuesday in a court at- 
tempt to win back the land. 

Judge Willem van der Merwe 
ruled in the provincial Supreme 
Court in Pretoria that the tribe had 


'•violated judicial procedure by chal- 
lenging the government's right to 
the land as a defense against the 
government's request for an evic- 
tion order. 

The judge granted the order, 
which gives tribal members who 
have drifted back to their old 
homes seven days to leave. 

Tribal members have said in pri- 


vate that they would not leave. If 
they refuse to go they could face a 
second forced removal next Tues- 
day. 

The tribe's lawyer, Jules Browde, 
said he would seek to appeal to 
South Africa’s highest court, the 
Court of Appeals. If Judge van der 
Merwe grants the application for 
appeal before Tuesday the convic- 
tion could be delayed until the case 


is heard on appeal, perhaps as long 
as a year. 

But legal experts said that the 
government could stiH seek to have 
the eviction order complied with 
despite a pending appeal. The gov- 
ernment wants to sol the land to 
white farmers. 

The removal of the Magopa tribe 
in 1984 caused an international 
outcry. The U.S. State Department 


protested to the Sooth African am- 
bassador in Washington. 

In September a small group of 
Magopa were allowed back to that 
ancestral lands to dean the over- 
grown cemetery. They remained, 
others joined them, and a small 
shanty village arose among the ru- 
ins of their old homes. Then the 
government applied for the evic- 
tion order. 


By Steven Erlanger 

iVfn- York Times Semce 

JAKARTA — Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk said Tuesday that further 
constitutional changes would be 
necessary before he would be will- 
ing to' return to the Cambodian' 
government, according to Hun Sea, 
the Vietnamese-backed prime min- 
ister in Phnom Penh. - - 

But, citing other agreements 
reached with the -prince during - 
«aiict Mr. Hun Sen said that “there 
bas been quite a big degree of pro- 
gress” in their talks here. 

Mr. Hon. Sen said that he bad 
invited Prince Sihanouk, who 
heads the three-party resistance co- 
alition, to return to Cambodia as a 
bead of state once all Vietnamese 
troops have left the country. The 
government, he added, would be> 
enlarged to. include smne Prince, 
Sihanouk’s followers and other' 
non -Communist Cambodians. 

' The prime minister said that 
Prince Sihanouk would like a mul- 
tiparty system and the elimination 
erf any reference to the '“leading 
role” oi the Communist Party. Mr. 
Hun Sen said he would consider 
the proposals. 

The prince, Mr. Hun Sot said, 
praised the recent constitutional 
changes, which also included giving 
the country a new flag and abolish- 
ing capital p unishmen t 

Mr. Hun Sen had separate meet- 
ings Tuesday with the prince and 
with Son Sami, leader of the Khmer 
People's National Liberation 
Front. The third faction, the Com- 
munist Khmer Rouge, who make 
up the largest military force in the 
coalition, was not represented. . 

Prince Sihanouk, 67, discussed 
further amendments to the consti- 
tution rather than the replacement 
of the Phnom Penh government by 
a four-party interim administra- 
tion, Mr. Hun Sen said. 

The prince was ousted in a 1970 
coup by rightists now gathered 
around Mr. Son Sami, who were 
themselves ousted in 1973 by the 
Khmer Rouge. 

Until the Khmer Rouge woe 
overthrown in Vietnamese invasion 
in December 1978, more than one 
million Cambodians are estimated 
to have died. 


Hanoi announced fesi month 
that it would withdraw" the remafo- 
■der of its. troops frcHn.CaniboSa 
by the end of September. : : . ‘ £ 
Western diplomats in. Indonesia 
said Tuesday that Mr. Tfiin Seo-’s 
comments seemed to indicate that. . 
the prince .was senoBsIy loonttib- 
platinga separate deal wrthTfwam 

.. Mr. Hun Sensaid that the rdctrf 
the Khmer Rouge was. an impor- 
tant topic of the talks on Tuesday. 

[Vice President Dan Quayte, on 
an Asian tour, raid -Tuesday that 
Washington rejected any Khmer 
Rouge participation in a' future 
Cambodian government,' United 
Press International reported from 
Singapore., i-.v 

, [“There’s no doubt where: our 
position is as far as ihe Khnfcr jpT 
Rouge retuming tojxriver” he said J r 



runigc resuming wprnra, uc saia v *-j { 
in Jakarta before flying ,to fflngar H-if* 
pore. He added: “We. do .not be- re- 
lieve the Khmer Rouge offers any- 
thing except what they offered in 
the past, and that was masy mur- 

der.*T ! ’ ’ r 

China, the prime military sup- : 
porter of the Khmer Rouge and the < - 
opposition coalition, is not likely to 
applaud any separate deal made , 
between Prince Sihanouk and Mr. \i. 
Hun Sen. !/){{ 

Mr. Hun Sen said that the prince v 
agreed that Cambodia would stop 
accepting foreign mlliiaiy aid once 
Vietnamese troops withdraw from 
the country. He said Prince Siha- 
nouk also agreed to the formation 
of an international group to moni- 
tor the Vietnamese withdrawal and - ' ~ 
any agreement. 

Mr. Him Sen said the prince also 
had agreed to meet a gain either in , I:-. 
Indonesia cm in Paris,' perhaps in 3 ■— ' 
July. The talks are expected to con- ;. 
trope on Wednesday. 

The talks with Mr. Son Smn had 
a different character, Mr. Hun Sen : :r. 
said. He said Mr. Son Sann insisted 
that the constitution be suspended r - 1 
and the government replaced by a 
four-party administration that r 

would oversee new elections. . 

Mr. Hun Sen said that he did not 
objeetto the dissolution of his gov- ~'_-r 

eminent, “but tins right must be 
exerdsedby the people of Cambo- - 

dia through an election.” - ~ 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MESSAGE CENTER 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNmES 

NETWORK F8ANOISES AVAILABLE 

IN THE FIELD OF SHVICE 
AND COMMUNICATION 
EUROPEAN AREA EUROPE 

Suitable for either 

Indmduab who wnh to run their awn 
busness (eaiy retirement perhaps). 

Companies belong for low investment 
dnesficahon. 

You may expert a fovourobe invest- 
ment return & enjoy the benefits of 


good lemnwUiui From your own mol 
business. 


KXtarUS, 
9. Holer, 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 

OFFSHORE & UK 
LTD COMPANIES 

Incorporation and m onooamert n UK, 
Ue of Maa GfbroBw. Twfci Arnik 
hram, lieria, Charmal blonds. & 
nod other offshore areas 

• Confidential advice 

• Nominee services 

• Residence/ bengretian 

• Bod regrstrtfxen 

• Accounting & Adnimtraiion 

• Moi. talepune & Telex 

AOTelMoejpaReMyu ffrlWMn 

rrau vnaanomry buuwwi iran. 

INTBtNATlONAL COMPANY 
SHVKELTO 

Sove r ei g n Howe, Sttoion Rood, 

St John. Me of Mem 
Tit 10614) 71 Ml 
fee 10624) 71800 
Tata 628554 ICSJOM O 
London facresert t diva 
2-5 OH Bonds, London Wl 
Teh 01-193 «M4Jh 2B247 IC5LDN G 
Fat in -4910605 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 

COMPANY FORMATION 
U.K. & WORLDWIDE 

■ N o minee Serenes 

i Company AdnaesUufiuti 

* CofpnraSe Restructuring 

■ Bums Advice 

* Personal & Corporate Tax 
6 Consultancy 

* Accourtoncy 

REA DY MADE CO’S; 

ftasti^om names avakibto wonawnde 

COMPANY SEARCHES & 


Channel Wands. 
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NEWSPAPERS PRINTING PLANTS FOR SALE 


KOBAU COURIER: 12 printing groups letterpress, color possible. 
KOENIG & BAUER: 8 printing groups letterpress. 

PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF A NEWSPAPER OF 32 PAGE5: 
50,000 copies/hour the first and 40,000 copies/hour the second plant. 
Cylinder diameter 118 cm - height 180 cm - very interesting price. 

for further in formation contact: 

R. Otelli - Itedi - Turin (Holy). Tel.: (39-1 1 ) 65652798 
= Fax (39-1 1 ) 6565704 - Telex 21 2200 Fiat 1. 


MASTER LICENSE 


59-vear-old USA company otters 
master license opportunity in your 
mart. el Over 600 Duradean 
outlets worldwide. Entrepreneur 
and Venture magazines rank 
Duradean in TOP "lOO franchise 
companies. 

Min. Investment: US S50.000. 
Contact Mr. Irt Marshall, Pres. 
Duradean Irrt'l. 9753 Duradean Bldg. 
Deerfield, Illinois 60015 USA. 
Telephone 312-945-2000. 

Fax 312-946-2023. Telex 27Q200 


HIGH INTEREST 

1- 2- 3.. or 5 

Year CD.s 

Earn up to 
21% minimum 
Balance requirements 
as little as U.S. $500 

Please send signature 

card and service information 

Deposit enclosed 

Make check pa y a ble to: 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK LTD. 

Nome 

Address 

Oy 

State — — Postal 

Prw Code 

Country — n 

Signature 
Amount of 

Initial Deposit ■ — ■ 

Mother's Maiden 
Name 

Matte: 

first National Bank Ltd. 

Bbk 207 . E vergreen Drive 
Plywufo, Mon tan d BrtSdi Wart Ms 


The Regus j 
Centre Jk 
London 

v 

■ Executive Offices 

• Conferences 

• Communications 

• Club Restaurant 

Trafalgar Square 01-8725959 

- London « Such holm • CaiittUiagi-n • 


Rod Out Hew Much Your 


Investment Can Earn At 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SUPER 7 LOTTERY 

1st Prize. 1 March 89 

$9,000,000.00 

Winning Numbers: 

4 5 7 13 17232730 36 50 62 

Free gesme and information: 
W.I.N. ltd., 

13 Knfehtabridge Gram, 
LONDON SWJXTQL Engfamd. 

"VaMotir Wiw hgal. ml arabbh to taadsnb 


<fand of the UhHwd Kingdom and no SotaW am 
ha mat or lafef u aetaoH ia 

Unted Kr^fton".' 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR SALE OK RBff: 

1 Jumbo Itodt-Dril MmCopoo til 32. 

2 Boom, 1 Hatfom i 

1 Jumbo Rod-Drill A&a-Copco TH 470 

3 Boons, 1 fl a fmn 

1 ftehoLCui Mj^ModtiM, WAV 170 

I IBM AJkn-CopcD, Dio. 317 mow 
back-up. 

Moredtaois 

tSOLPACX AG, E lg i n— rin g 
CH-5200 Wmfeds / Sefaria n d 
Fot + 56/42.14.11 Tele* 0*825126 


American Iwefci / WartfagArine 
teadmX in Brope ■owienetd in US. 
mikxy conunor market sougW by US. 
boed ccapaiypraiffifinQ aneaKthmd 
nrvioB under 5 year US. agency, 
contract The upending company a 
buMng on a »6d dmit bast to a 
rwf/f»gh 6 figure and (yam with 
ngm&oart profit mam. Requires handi 
on imma^nwit d btropm operation 
end lew 6 figure rrveBtowt far 
subPantid equity in company. 
Inguries to: Bax 5!00, m.T_ 
BX Third Aw, 10th 8, NT, NY 100H 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


OPPORTUNnr FOK LEGAL 
US. RE5R3ENCE 

fWmw tha very profitable US. Gam- 
pony —d qwAfy for US. KtedeU ■ 
TOto>/(Xmr. Over 40% per yen 
return an —linoM. Compciry hen ex- 
celen t l utmu ax u ett. SaSd earn ing for 
18 yeorswmi Med fi owd aMe- 
[parts. Aon before taxes for lost five 
nm hta averaged appro xim ately 
USSSXljOOO per year. Far faB deto i fe 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


YOUK OWN COMPANY IN 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


! HNANO-lNVHTMHm far yo or 
busies. Do you need finance for 
your brows? we ore ntrated in d 
types of cuiinms deals. Send wf 
p repared deta2s of your project- 
ventue to: DAS hiMiluiei'ii hie, PO 
Bar 65015, Gfc-154 10 P. ftydxto, 


BUSINESS SERVICES FINANCIAL SERVICES 


WORID-WDE 
BUSINESS CBITRB 
NETWORK tm 


SAGAMCORP 

Globd Money Mona y e rn ent ", 
CwTendes-Tradmo and Faced bcame 
Eqwtietond Venture Cdprtdt ■■ 
Guaranteed Inwr i t ui e n t Plans 


KosteSa 18S34, 


DBTRBUTION IN ITALY 

WAREHOUSE 

600 sq stL in M3an area 
with office equeped wWi lew. fat 
Engish, French, baton correspondenc e 
cwtsfabbtfor vaanshcsBsng, 
repod dn g. dtfiUMl 

Please telefax: (39-2) 48840191 or 
write: P.O. Bax 10300 KUai, My 




Happy Data/ Data C aHrUgtt 
ard Coamtar Ttpm 
Major Brandi 3M. Manfl, Sony. 
sS 0330/SSSS. 

1ST DSDD/S1 1 SO, H3/S27 .90 
Rite per box of 10 Ma, FOB USA 
Mnimwa order IDO bani 
Volume Onoourts for lCKrlCOK Bona 
Data Cartridges from Sll-95 
3M Conputer Tapes from $655 
Dnk-5tar/U5A Teh 619656-9892 

TUE 413606 FAXi 6194669932 


XimmON EXECUTIVE 

tWfctiwrt uiiie ei n i enw oe 
in torn IntarnaSonal HaraMTn- 
bam, wharwmara tbanaihkd 
of a ntiSeH randan world- ■ 
wM», most of wham ma ai : 
tessmi i md industry. wS 
toad St. Just tolax as (Pam 
613S95J baton IO not. an- 
surmg M ne can total r you 
back, ndfctda whfdi major 
erodb card you iamb to thrum 
d fa tha mm bar mid atptra- 
Ua» data, md poor m e x wv* 
nttoPfa 1 ***** 49 bam. 
ft«M aha ktdudo your ed- 
tkats md tofo p fcf to number 
for our Rm. 


FINANCIAL 

INVESTMENTS 





WISH TO OPERATE IN SPAIN? 

- Spanish civil engineer + master in business, with 18 years irttemo- 
Hond experience in the general management of different services in 
the fields of roads, construction, traffic engineering and related 
fields & industries, with services such as computerised information & 
database services, marketing, training, technical research and con- 
sultancy sentkes; 

- fluent English, French, Spanish, and good knowledge of German 
and Italian. 

Would accept assignment as general agent or manager in Spam or a 
top-executive post in an international company operating in any of the 
above sectors and/or fields. 

Interested plecae write to: 

GENERAL MANAGER, Ref. 3, 

Apartado de Correos 36.146, 28080 MADRID, (Spain). 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 

(Earope/Mideast/ Africa) 

Lead i ng USA blcyde (children/adults) and home fitness equip- 
ment manufacturer (sales: 5150 ml) is now seeking distributors. 

Financially sound companies with strong marketing back- 
grounds, selling to tays-and sporti n g goods stares, supennakets 
and department stares are invited to make applications far 
exclusive distribution rights. 

Contact our European representative under 
= S 18 - 115 X 76 , PUBLICITAS, CH -1211 Gen&ve 3 . = 


COMMERCIAL/ INDUSTRIAL 




EQUITY GROUP 

(Real Estate Developers) 

FLORIDA, USA 

LOOKING FOR 
INVESTORS TO DEVELOP 

• RESIDENTIAL PROJECTS 

• SHOPPING CENTERS 

• OFFICE BUILDINGS 

1101 BRICKELLAVE. 
MIAMI, FL 33131 USA 
(305)358-8300 

Can Mrs. M. Page 


IN LOS ANGELES 

REAL ESTATE 
WE ARE EARNING HIGH 
RATES OF RETURN 

INVESTMENT PROGRAMS AVULAKE 
Please call CoHet± 

213-395-6665 
David Haskell mba 
C ertified Public Accountants 
LOS ANCELESb CALIFORNIA 


SALES 


MONTREAL, CANADA 

FOR SALE 

S5T0REY BUILDING 

C0MPIETH.Y RBMQVATED 




The cs p wtwt r fa him your boras 
oddres at (tie kmI prerigioia tower 
downtown Morired 

PmratB or sanipriwrte luxurious 
■wriv ied offices fix nunthly or yearly 
rental. 

AI FadRies 

Cat 514982.9016 Cad 
Or : 1010 Sherboake Wed 40 
■ Matraal, Grata H3A 2R7 

Fax: 514-982-9011 


BEU5SBS - CBiTEt 
Office to rant 

20 sqja, - 400 jqjn. t services and 
irfrosmawe wxtotfo on reawt. 
Tat 41 22 / 735 . 41 J 2 
Foe 41 22 / 733.47 31 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


SOREft PRIVATE DETECT1VB 

AvoWtabSoY iriSSoPE 

Plnw tnrtoch 5fiWTt 

Pan Defia Ropufhfim 32. 

20121 My. 

Tel @36691713 
fiK &1.6696336 
Ibi 321060 


rt.'j 


EXCEFTIONA H 

Tap LoariioR, 










<wT<wTm Hfl 





FAX; (212) 919-3147 


CAPITAL WANTED 


CAPITAL WANTS 

'Hgh yield red estate loam available 
seond by Id or 2nd mortgages in foe 
New York Mataye B on Ana, Eqody 
pfttt an a^afc hie on startup cawo- 
imi find wnt tofltuw. Abo (Miobie 
fioopdrtg of U& pregertes for fonni 
metal. For mem InbfMte ai 
Gin between 9£0aa and SOtom Nwr 
York m to P12J72S-20W or wnto 
GW GrtdJO. Bn 422, teidw, 
NewlWltteUSA ' 



•WEST M ATLANTA REAL ESTATE 
We txflr - "gnaps -s M m 5.ya 10X 
Wio* martgoges. You bjn lead 

SflwSRRaS 


WGRLD STOCKS ^ 

IN REVIEW 

IN THE |HT EVERY MONDAY. 

A CONCISE OVERVIEW OF 
TRADING ON MAJOR WORLD „ 

STOCK AAARKETS DURING THE 
PREVIOUS WEEK AND A LOOK AT .W 
LIKELY DEVELOPMENTS AHEAD.,, 
ESSENTIAL READING FOR 
INVESTORS AND PROFESSIONALS 

—WORLDWIDE ' . 
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DUTCH DRUG FIND — Two foremen scraping cocaine from (me of fire rollers of a sheet-steel laminating macbme at the Amsterdam 
afrport on Monday. The roBers held 140 kflogpnns (310 pounds) of cocaine, worth $15 milioa, the largest cocaine find at the ahport 

Colombia Cocaine Finds a Door in Spain 


By Alan Riding 

Ate*' York rimes Service 

MADRID — Using Spain as the 
main port of entry to a lucrative 
new market, powerful Cdomima 
drug cartels have set up a highly 
proficient trafficking network that 
is feeding the rising d emand for 
cocaine in Western Europe; 

The Colombian bosses, who 
have long dominated the cocaine 
trade in the United States »nd Lat- 
in America, have monopolized 
wholesale cocaine distribution 
throughout Europe in addition to 
developing smuggling routes that 
supply die area with over SO tons of 
the dnig each year. ' 

A foreign narcotics expert said 
dial “the Colombians saw a market 
waiting to be tapped,” recalling 
their decision to make Eurrae a 
target about five years ago- “Over- 
production was saturating the 
American market and forcing 
down the price of cocaine, so it 
made good business sense to move 
inhere.” 

The Colombian operators estab- 
lished themselves so rapidly in Eu- 
rope wweft >h*n tha t while many 
governments are more alarmed by 
the growing numbers of deaths as- 
sociated with heroin, narcotics ex- 
perts said cocaine could pose the 


in the 1990s. 

“Europe is where the United 
States was eight or 10 years ago in 
terms of cocaine.” said Miguel So- 
lans Soleras, bead of Spain's Na- 
tional Drug Program. "It's still the 
drug of yuppies, of successful art- 
ists and sportsmen. The worst lies 
ahead." 

Cocaine can be easily obtained 
in major cities and in tne popular 
tourist resorts that ring the Medi- 
terranean. “It's quite normal to see 
people sniffing ai parties or in dis- 
cos," said a woman in Madrid who 
often uses the drug. “Cocaine has 
now replaced hashish as the fad.” 

The perception that cocaine is 
not dangerous is also widespread 
Since crack, the cheaper and more 
addictive form of the drug known, 
has not yet arrived in Europe, the 
region has so far been spared the 
overdose deaths and urban vio- 
lence spawned by cocaine in the 
United Stales. 

But the narcotics experts said 
that althoogh cocaine still fetched 
at least four times more in Europe 
than in the United States, Colom- 
bian traffickers were pumping so 
much of it into Europe — some is 
even coming via die United States 
— that its price was beginning to 
drop. 


“The wholesale price has fallen 
from $50,000 to $57,000 per kilo 
two years ago to between $25,000 
and 530,000 today.” a foreign ex- 
pen said “When it’s down to 
$8,000 to $13,000 in a year or two, 
when it's that cheap, it's worth 
turning into crack.” 

But for the moment, even though 
demand for cocaine is booming 
while consumption of heroin has 
stabilized in many countries, the 
priority for most European govern- 
ments is still to combat heron traf- 
fickers and treat addicts. 

“With heroin, addiction is 
quick,” Mr. Solans said “With co- 
caine, you get a ‘clinical silence* of 
two or three years of consumption 
without apparent addiction. That’s 
where Europe is now, but we’re 
already beginning to see emergency 
hospital cases from cocaine.” 

Alarm beDs started to ring in 
Spain first because seizures of co- 
caine began to rise sharply and be- 
cause h became dear that traffick- 
ers linked to the powerful Medellin 
and CaH cartels in Colombia had 
chosen this country as the strategic 
beachhead of their European of- 
fensive. 

“Colombians speak the lan- 
guage, they know the culture, there 
are historical ties with Spain, many 
had family here,” a foreign narcot- 


ics expert said “They could move 
around without being noticed” 

The narcotics experts said that 
although a l-to-10 ratio was often 
used seizures provided only a 
rough guide to trafficking levek 

They said the UJS. experience 
suggested that mounting seizures 
usually reflected an increased flow 
■of cocaine rather than si gnificant ly 
improved interdiction. *^be fact is 
that Europe is still wide open,” an 
expert said 

In addition, once internal bor- 
ders within the 12-nation European 
Community are diminated as pan 
of plans to create a single integrat- 
ed market after 1992, the distribu- 
tion of aD drugs within Europe will 
begneatiy eased “If it's easy now, it 
wiu be easier then,” a Spanish po- 
lice official said 

In 1984, the leaders of the Me- 
dellin and Cali cartels were arrest- 
ed in Spain. 

The narcotics experts in Spam 
said the network involved storage 
and distribution of cocaine in addi- 
tion to lawyers, who mobilize 
quickly in defense of arrested traf- 
fickers, and banks that mwlft- possi- 
ble the laundering of so-called nar- 
co-doflars. Si gnifican t amounts of 
money are being channeled into 
real estate along the Costa del Sol 
in southeastern Spain, the experts 
said 


Nations Agree to Bolster Ozone Protocol 


By Craig R. Whitney 

New York Times Service 

HELSINKI — Amid mounting 
global concern that artificial chon- 
icals are destroying the atmos- 
phere's ozone layer, the parties to a 
treaty requiring production of 
some harmful substances to be cat 
in half by 1998 agreed Tuesday that 
the protocol should be strength- 
ened to ban the chemicals by the 
end of the century. 

The United States and the Euro- 
pean Community independently 
derided at the begriming of March 
to criminate production and use of 
chlorofluorocarbons, the most 
harmful category of rJigmi rak cov- 
ered by the 1987 Montreal Proto- 
col, by the end of the century. 

They joined in Tuesday’s decla- 
ration by all 36 countries that have 
ratified It Delegations from other 
countries that have not yet done so, 
including India and China, are also 
particip ating . 

Effectively, the signatories have 
acknowledged that the protocol, 
which went into force only four 
months ago, is out of date. 

Politicians from industrialized 
and developing countries reached 
tins position after bearing mount- 
ing scientific evidence about the 
extent and irreversibility of the 
damag ft that cbknoflnoTOcaxbons 
and other chemicals not covered by 


the ban are doing to the ozone layer 
in the upper atmosphere. 

Ozone at that lcvd keeps harm- 
ful solar radiation from reaching 
wnfmalg trod plants on Earth. 

“In September 1987, by the skin 
of its teeth, the Montreal Protocol 
was an acceptable document,” said 
Mostafa K. Tolba, executive direc- 
tor of die United Nations Environ- 
ment Program, which oversees the 
accord. “In light of everything that 
has hmjpencd since, and the proj eo- 
tion of what will happen, its provi- 
sions are now unacceptable.” 

At the end of the day, the coun- 
tries in attendance adopted by con- 
sensus a declaration that agrees “to 
phase out the production and the 
consumption of chlorofluorocar- 
bons controlled by the Montreal 
Protocol as soon as possible but not 
later than the year 2000,” and to 
tighten the timetable agreed upon 
in the protocoL 

The United States pressed for a 
commitment to phase out produc- 
tion and use of nakxn gases, which 
are used as fire- extinguishing 
agents, in conformity with a ban 
announced by President George 
Bosh in March, according to Ekea 
c igiicwi denutv ass i s tant admin- 
istrator of the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency. But the decla- 
ration Tuesday only pledges the 
participants to phase them out “as 
soon as feasible;” 


Chlorofluorocarbons are widely 
used as coolants in refrigerators 
and air conditioners, as solvents in 
the manufacture of electronic com- 
ponents Eke silicon drips, and as 
foaming agents to create plastic in- 
sulation material 
In Eunxre, though not any long- 
er in the United Stales, they are still 
used as aerosol propellants. But as 
politicians wake op to increasingly 
restive public opinion, companies 
are scrambling to replace them 
with substitutes like butane and 
air. 


There was only a fleeting refer- 
ence in the declaration to the con- 
tribution that ozone-depicting sub- 
stances make to global wanning, 
known as the “greenhouse effect/’ 
which is becoming a preocc u pation 
of European leaders. 

The parties to the Montreal Pro- 
tocol will not meet to amend its 
terms in the spring or summer of 
1990, and participants said that by 
then there could be agreement for 
an even tighter timetable for elimi- 
nating 
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Kohl Ready to Seek NATO Compromise 


By Alan Riding 

New York Timet Semee 
ROME — Amid a flurry of con- 
sultations aimed at avoiding a seri- 
ous rift in the Atlantic alliance, 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl of West 
Germany said Tuesday that his 
government was willing to modify 
its call for early East-West talks on 
short-range unclear weapons. 

During a visit to Rome for talks 
with Prime Minister Griaco De 
Mila, Mr. Kohl noted specifically 
that be saw no problem in linking 
proposed talks on eliminating 

short-range nuclear weapons to 
progress m current negotiations on 
conventional arms reductions. 

“I am very optimistic that it will 
be possible m the next three weeks 
to find a reasonable compromise.” 
be said, referring to the meeting of 
NATO heads of government in 
Brussels on May 29 and 30. 


Trying to dispel tin: idea of any 
weakening of West Germany’s 
commitment to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization NATO, Mr. 
Kohl also repeatedly emphasized 
the need fora Western alliance that 
is both strong and united enough to 
move toward greater disarmament. 

“Neutrality is not a policy that 
secures freedom and peace,” be 
said. “We want a strong NATO 
because, without a strong NATO, 
the peace and security of our cram- 
try and the other NATO countries 
cannot be assured.” 

The Kohl government's call last 
week for early negotiations on 
short-range nudear forces has been 
strongly opposed by the United 
States, Britain and the Netherlands 
on the ground that elimination of 
these weapons could give the Sonet 
Union a strong strategic advantage 
in Europe. 


Ex-U.S. Officials Agree 
With Bonn on Missiles 


But West Germany, winch has 
argued that these weapons are al- 
most entirely based in, or aimed at, 
its territory, has wonthe support of 
Belgium and the sympathy of Den- 
mark, Norway, Greece and Italy 
for its position. 

After the talks in Rome on Tues- 
day, the Italian prime minimer fell 

initial proposal, \ut he said that 
“once an agreement on convention- 
al arms has been readied, we can- 
not exclude reconsideration of the 
current balance of tactical nudear 
weapons.” 

Sitting beside Mr. Kohl in a news 
conference, Mr. De Mila also tried 
to mintwitgj- the danger of an em- 
barrassing public feud in Brussels. 
“You imagine that it will be 
Thatcher versus Kohl, but it won't 
be like that,” he said. “My opinion 
is that it should not be difficult to 
find a common solution at the 
Brussels summit.” 

Asked to answer in one word 
how Italy would act if a vote were 
taken on the West German position 
at the meeting, he replied: You're 


raising an hypothesis that probably 
won't occur.” 

Mr. De Mita discussed the dis- 
pute last Friday in London with 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher, 
who in turn met over the weekend 
with Mr. KohL Further talks on the 
subject were held Tuesday in Paris 
between the West German foreign 
minister, Hans-Dienich Genscher, 
and the French foreign minister, 
Roland Dumas. The Dutch prime 
minister. Ruud Lubbers, is due in 
Bonn on Wednesday. 

Mr. Kohl noted Tuesday that no 
country had demonstrated a great- 
er commitment to NATO ddense 
than West Germany, which has 
more than a million of its own and 
Allied troops cm its territory. But. 
he added, an opportunity for fur- 
ther disarmament now existed. 

“We can have no illusions, we 
have to be realistic.” he said, “bnt 

the world is chang ing, including the 
Soviet Union. The spirit of free- 
dom, the rights of man are achiev- 
ing victories. We must follow these 
developments critically but also 
with sympathy. We must follow 
them closely.” 


By Michael R. Gordon 

New York Times Semee 

WASHINGTON — A biparti- 
san group of former government 
officials, endorsing a policy reject- 
ed by the Bush administration, has 
said the United States should agree 
to open talks with the Russians on 
reducing short-range nudear weap- 
ons in Europe. 

The group, which includes senior 
officials from the Nixon. Carter 
and Reagan administrations, is- 
sued the recommendation in a re- 
port on anns-control policy that 
urged the Bush a/htmusty atign to 
respond to the anns-control initia- 
tives of Mikhail S. Gorbachev, die 
Soviet leader. 

West Germany has called for 
speedy U.S.-Soviet talks on reduc- 
ing short-range nuclear missiles 
and ar tiller y But the Bush admin- 
istration has rejected such talks any 
time soon, contending that they 
would foster public pressure to 
e liminate such ground-based weap- 
ons and represent a move toward 
the “damdearization" of Europe. 

The bipartisan report, issued 
Monday, was published by the 
Committee on National Security, a 
group advocating arms control. 

It also dieted recommendations 
on the strategic arms talks, the con- 
ventional arms negotiations and 
other Noth Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization 

The former officials who pre- 
pared the study included Lawrence 
J. Kerb, an assistant defense secre- 
tary in the Reagan administration; 
William E Colby, the head of the 
Central i*t*niyra* Agency in the 
Nixon administration; Paul C. 
Warlike, head of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency in the 
Carter administration, and Bob 


Edgar, a former Democratic mem- 
ber of Congress from Pennsylvania 
who is now director of the commit- 
tee. 

The committee asserted that 
talks on short-range nudear weap- 
ons would be useful 

It said these weapons, with 
ra ng es of less than 300 miles (500 
kilometers), were “very vulnerable 
to ‘use them or lose them’ thinking , 
and their primary, perhaps only, 
purpose is to blunt a short-warn- 
ing, offensive Soviet attack." 

It added, “Wiser strategic think- 
ing, the intra-NATO political bene- 
fits of a reduction aim the fact that 
the very justification of these weap- 
ons is disappearing all point to an 
opportunity for removing a sub- 
stantial number of these systems.” 

James Leonard, a former assis- 
tant director of the aims-control 
agency and an author of the report. 
Said the Bush artminig t rati/wi was 
unduly concerned that talks an 
short-range nuclear arms would 
necessarily result in an agreement 
to etimmnie the weapons. 

Mr. Wamke said talks to reduce 
conventional arms in Europe were 
more important than negotiations 
over tactical nudear weapons. 

In other »wwnnwn6atiftiK t the 
report said the West should agree 
to the Soviet demand to limit 
ground-based aircraft as pan of an 
agreement to reduce conventional 
arms in Europe. 

Regarding the strategic aims 

talks, it said the administrat ion 

should agree to adhere to the tradi- 
tional, narrow interpretation of the 
1972 Anti-BaDistic Missile Treaty, 
which sharply restricts die testing 
and deployment of anti- missile sys- 
tems. 
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A MAJOR CONFERENCE '**■ 

BY THE INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY AND THE 

The International Herald Tribune. The USSR. Chamber of 
the leading Soviet economic weekly, are cosponsoring 
Global Opportunities for Economic Cooperation, 
for the Soviet Union over the next decade An outs 

and academics from the Soviet Union and. 

A program of cultural events for 
As capacity is limited, senior executes 
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Gazeta. 


JUNE 7, 1989 


V ■ Welcoming Remarks 

- Nikolai Ryzhkov, the Prime Minister, will be 
v appearance/address at some point during da two t 
s * THEOUTLOOK FOR FOREIGN ECONOMIC RELATIONS 
C Vbifimir Kamentsev, Deputy Prime Minister and Chairman, 

State Foreign Furmrimie Commioafin, USSR 

.;;the challenges of perestroika 

E -'. Keynote Presentation 
“•Boris Gostev, Finance Minister, USSR 
^ Panel Presentations and Discussion 
Prof. Leonid Abaflm, Director of the Institute erf Economics 
of the Academy of Science of the USSR 
Prof. Ed Hewett Senior Fellow, The Brookings 
Institution, Washington D.G 
r?. Prof. Eugeni Primakov, Director of the Institute of : 

■ ' International Relations of the Academy of Science of the 

-.. Lunch 

■3 A NEW ERA OF DOING BUSINESS WITH 
% THE SOVIET UNION 

Dr. Airaand Hammer, Chairman. Occidental Pdroknm Corporation 
,7 CHALLENGES AND ISSUES FOR EUROPE 
Hebnot Sdmnfc, former Chancellor. West Germany 
CHALLENGES AND ISSUES FOR ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 
■ A f A Political Perspective 

Toyoo Gvotateo, Vice Minister of Finance far International 
If. Ansars, Japan 
• v ; A Corporate Pttspective 

Woo-Cbooeg Kim, Chairman, Daewoo Corpo ration, Seoul 

^CHALLENGES AND ISSUES FOR THE UNITED STATES 
! Speaker to be announced 


JUNES, 1989 


THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY AND EAST-WEST 
COOPERATION 

P rims A nfriessen, Vice President, Co mm i moa of the European 
Communities 

THE OUTLOOK FOR CONVERTABHJIY 

Ottobari F. PfnstenraUcr, Member of the Board, Creditanstalt 

Bankverein, Vienna 

J.S- MoskiwAy, Chairman, Rank for Foreign Economic Affaire, Moscow 

EMERGINGPATTERNS OF EAST-WEST TRADE 
Heinz Sr MmM rfhii wl i l nurimum of the Board, 

MetaDgesellschaft, Frankfurt 

HIGHTECM^OSlOGY: CHALLENGES AND OPPORTUNITIES 
Eberhard von loafer. Chairman, Asea Brown Boveri Ltd, Mannheim 
V. Ezhkov, Deputy Chairman, USSR State Committee for Science 
and Technology 


Lunch 


Bolshoi Performance 


BUSINESS COOPERATION: OBSTACLES, OPPORTUNITIES 
AND INCENTIVES FOR MULTINATIONALS WORLDWIDE 
Free Economy Zones 

I-D- twww, Vra Chairman, Soviet State Foreign Economic C nmmissinn, 
Moscow 

New Business Opportunities: Strategies far the 1990’s 
final GardM, Chairman, Femizi Montedison Group 
Presentations and Discussion 

James Gftfes, President and Chairman, Mercator Corporation, 
President American Trade Consortium, New York 
Richard M. Norton, Vice President, Eastern European Region, 

Pepsi Cola International, Vienna 

Soviet Speaker to be announced 

Reception hosted by the USSR Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
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Dancer Mark Morris Outrages Brussels 


Ne v York Tana Serna 


By Paul L. Montgomery Bd s an P* 88 toed w ±e 

r . 32-ycar-old American. 

New York n,m * StnKt Morris, who has been called the 

B RUSSELS — The American <**>™&*&* of 

chaste M*k Mori. j. 


ceofTbeNewYoAerandAlasiair 
with the headline “Mark Morris Macaulay of The Financial Times, 


Morris has a three-year contract 
with the Manuals and is planning 


Go Home" stffl echoing from the * unbowed. 

front page of the city’s leading “Isn’t it great!" he said of the 


newspaper. 


mingled boos and cheers after his 


Morns arrival last fall lo ecstatic “My*°loip«” trilogy do**!. 


The W aihim toe ftat 

Mark Morris 


reviews as the successor to Maurice 
B^art, the French dancer and cho- 
reographer who had ruled dance in 
Belgium for 27 years. 

By virtue of some unkind words 
about Bijart, a dance that ended 
with everyone on stage flamboy- 
antly and completely naked, and 
questions about what Morris was 
smoking in his cigarettes, the sea- 
son ended with virtually the entire 


Morris is the dance director at 
the Monnaie Tbfc&tre, which is 
headed by Gferard Morticr. 

Mortier said that, of the theater’s 
$25.6-nttUion annual budget far 
opera, dance and concerts, about 
$2 million went for Morris’s com- 
pany. 

More than three-quarters of the 
theater budget comes from govern- 
ment subsidies, with the rest made 


up by sponsors, admissions and The ch oreograp her said he had 
renting scenery. purposely led up to his most radical 

Morris told the assembled Bel- work, “Mythologies," with ""Mw 
gian arts press that he found the precedents, 
latest reaction to his work “slightly Morris has a three-year c 

xenophobic” after the early raves, with the Monnaie and is pi 
He said be believed that artists bis next 
sfaould be free to put on work, and He is to give benefit 
that artists should be free to criti- mances this month at the 
dze it- Theatre Workshop in Nev 

“My personal troth is perhaps City and a week of "Dido a 
not popular with journalists, but neas” in Boston, 
it’s better than making up lies so I His 24-dancer company f 
can be popular,” Morris told the to Montpellier, France; Spo 
journalists. ‘Tm a choreographer, aly, and Barcelona and Sev 


in New York 
“Dido and Ae- 


His 24-dancer company goes on 


you see, not a journalist My work summer and is to perform a full 
is what I have to say.” program in Brussels in the 1989-90 


Morris has done premieres of season. 


■‘L’ Allegro, D Penseroso ed D Mo- Morris said he found the contro- 


deraio” to music by Handel and versy over his dance thrilling . 
“Dido and Aeneas” to music by “What I try to do is clarify,” he 


Purcell as well as two compilations added. “It’s just a show after alL It 


of previous work. 


has a right to esdsL* 


The reasons for the sudden turn 
a gainst bis wOlk in BlUS5£is are 

mysterious. B&jart, reportedly 
wounded by Morris’s dismissive 
comments about his wodc, had the 
inncanne Ballet Company, which 
he heads, subsidize a trip by Bel- 
gian critics to Switzerland to see his 
new ballets. 

Tie two choreographers are 
poles apart: Morris’s company 
barefoot in minimal cos- 
tumes. Bejarfs is on pomte in elab- 
orate dress. 

The largely staid Brussels dance 
■■Kidjqpoe is unused to Morris. 

Morris think* there is also a 
problem with his open homosex- 
uality. “Here it’s OXto be homo- 
sexual if you wear a suit and have a 
firm Handshake and don’t give any 
trouble,” he said. “Tm not like 

That " 


The Long 'Month* 
Of Ray Lema 


V, "v- 



ETi 


rum 


Of Life in Ghettos 



Ijrofl left Zaire and endmfced on a 10-year odyssey. 


By Sheridan Morley 

International Herald Tribune 


ghastly ex-wife (Deborah Norton), 
aQ of whom have thdr own agendas 


By Mike Zwerin 

International Herald Tribune 


L ONDON — In a very strong for life or death and all of whom 
week for London drama, the ™pose upon the centralfignrc un- 
National Theatre’s “Ghetto” is an t2 a monastic prison cell becomes 


L ONDON — It a time to stop talking about African music like a 
science. No more equations are necessary. We have passed the 
explanation point. Investigations into and cultural per- 

spective are no longer required. At this point analysis can only 
distract from what is going on with such moan ting sound and Any. 
In other words, who needs to bear about how jazz went up the 
Mississippi to Chicago one more time? 

Ray Lana is tired of being considered a scientist. He would rather 
play music than talk about it He talks well but he is always bring 
asked about past history and future imptications. You cansee bow 
weary he is of talk whm be picks up his guitar to illustrate instead of 
stating the answers. 

Lema left his native Zaire 10 years ago fa a month and he’s been 
“puffing on that month” ever since. So many of the best Zairian 
musicians are in Paris that he has heard informed rumors about a law 
being considered there to limit musicians’ right to travel One reason 
so many of them leave Kinshasa is to find Lema in Paris. He is sort of 
the Nadia Boulanger of African muse. 

But there’s been a price. Though he is one of the most original and 

mflnwtfial Tjwrian rnmiraans work i ng today, Ms name is all but 

unknown in bis native country, which is generally considered to have 
modern Africa’s most influential modern musical culture. Zairian 


epic Nicholas Hytner production bis only reM from detatesw ffie 
on the Olivier stage of Joshua So- P 2 ^ 8 of art and truth and hfe 
k^pc aiwvnf nr® itself. 


bed’s heartbreaking play about life . . . . . . „ . 

among Lithuanian Jews on their AchamofmoralMtoreslradsto 
way to the death camps in 1943. mayhem, mai^e and murto in 
Fo? wo years, midife guard, ”?sMr iha onfcr baiTTK Black 


they performed lor tbar captor, Wnce" is aboat irfcn^tion 
fmdmgin comedy and song ways toug h lovem d art: lled^covoy. 


of speaking the uns; 
facing the inevitable. 


THE LONDON STAGE 


Sobol’s script raises many other 


e and sa 7 s Murdoch, of what one has 
always known. 

■ As in tEe best of Simon Gray and 

Tom Stoppard, there is a constant- 
» ]y shif ting balance between the life 
of the mind and the activities of 
other those onstage, and as in an die brat 


issues apart from the possibilities theater the great laughs are also the 
ofescapingframlifeintotheater.lt most shocking in their utter truth. 


asks about collaborators like Gens “The Black Prince” is likely, alang- 
(John Wood vine), the chief of Jew- ride “M. Butterfly," to become the 
ish police who did deals with the snob Mt of the season. 




Nazis over the deaths of his own 
people so that others might have a 
chance of survival, and about the 
right of any of us who were not 


At the Cambridge, “Sherlock 
Holmes; the Musical” although 


there tojudgetiiose who escaped or new to the stage, has the curious 
those who died, or even those who took of a sbowffiat has been locked 


made a pnjt within the eccentric k a time vault for 20 or 30 years. 


economics of the community. Rdentlesriy cheerful cockney ring- 
• “ eyenmg rf pure, cfaffl- a* and jovial dancing priests lc£l 

mgtheater m which not only ^ into a woridlhad thought de- 
Woodvme as the anpnshedgteto ^ Sondheim 

leader but Atex Jennings as his srfk- and Andrew Uoyd Webber and the 


fly fistic Nazi ovmtadand Ma- coming of the thoughtful or inno- 
na Friedman as the songbird of the vativesOTg-and-dame evening. 


ccrmmumw give hauntingly memo- But here it all still is. preserved in 

agam ^ ** all of its awful tourist-coacb-paity 


Growteys fobiddmg same re- predictabflity: from a spectS 
mmdmof life under an inhuman ^tart up on the RrichenlSdiFdE 
oc^janon. . . the musical drops straight into a 

London premiere Domes afler can be no crowns" and dten 

8“ « unflincbingly to “Wdhom 
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seen in SoboTs native 


its impact to Anglo-American rod: But there hegoes sounding 
sdentist again. 

There are those in Zaire who hold that Lema is beginning to sound 
too “whitish,” as he pats it “African fans,” he says, “are disappoint- 
ed when African rims cross a certain vagnefy defined line briweea 
cultures.” He has been spending a lot of time toying to find out where 
that hne is. He is also looking far die line between dty and country, 
and between tribal cultures. Lem&is a tightrope walker. He describes 
his latest album, “Nangadeef” (Island), as a npostcard from Zaire." 
It means “Hefflo” One track uses wards from asong of one tribe and 
the type of harmony used by another. Thetwo tribes are tnufitioml 
enemies, but the words and the -harmonies fit and Lema feds he 
discovered something about tines with that one. 

He has also been called an “avant-garde African,” which no knger 
amuses him either. He was lulled that way in 1979 when the 
Rockefeller Foundation invited him to the United States to demon- 
strate African culture. Although he was director of the Ballet 
National du Zaire, the American press kept referring to it as the 
Ballet of the Congo, which is another country and another system. 
Americans needed s lot of. explanation at thatpoml, lema says: 
“They did not understand the complarity of the mythm. In African 
music you hear beats that say ‘gel off my loe,’ th£ keyboard is in one 


d^dtiesfr^Bedintol^An. 

pies; but it is hard tobeheve that it ^ ^ ^ 


place, the bass is in another and the drnrinneris telling you logo find 
a place of your own.” ...' 

After the Rockefeller tour, Lana sent his muadans home while he 
“totally freaked out” in New York. He’sbeen a fights all his Bfe but 
he needs a reason to fight. He cannot understand gratuitous vio- 
lence: “I read in the piper about a father who left a gun under the 
pillow and his little boy nicked it up and shot his mother. Man, that’s 
enough to make an African sick." 

He moved to Washington, where there was work for an avant- 
garde African. He played percussion in thestndios and worked the 
folk circuit- But with his own musk, he found that “the smallest 
American thinks he’s the biggest guy in the world. I just couldn't get 
American musicians to eve me what I wanted. The only thing they 
can do is be American. It’s incredible. Td ask for this harmony or 
that rhythm and I’d get tank or jazz back.” 

He stayed in Washington to leam advanced studio technology. 
There are no 24-track consoles in Kinshas a, where everything is as 
loud as possible op two tracks. When asked if he learned it, hcreplied 
with a quiet intensity that seemed to understate the amount of time 
and effort it had tab an “Yes,” he said “I teamed it” 

Moving to Paris, he wrote the music for the successful 1986 French 
film “Black Mic Mac.” He participated in “Rythmatist,” the solo 
album by funner Police drummer Stewart Copeland. He has become 
what he cafls a “catalyzer,” a role that suits him, though there arestiS 
those who call him “whitish.” This does not particularly bother into, 
even when they are white people: “As soon as *nnw» is out there, it 

oaou^L At the same time, if S frustrating for me because rmst^ 
trying to find that line which defines nncnc at its own level” 


geles; but it is hard to believe that it 

]mey ^T i tT ,L Sa ^ TOr evidence that the former. 
■Doredmalyclanenpngiitjgmg. The .uthor, camposT aod lyri- 

□ cist is Lesfie Bricusse, whose music 

for the words of Anthony Newley a 
Iris Murdoch is back in London couple of decades back gave us 
after 20 yean with “He Black “Roar of the Greasepaint” and 
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Prince," her own dramatization of “Stop the World." But he now bad- 
her novel (at the Aldwych). ly needs the hdp erf a co-writer or 


On ooe level the story of a pccu- three, and the best of his songs 
liariy unfortunate tax inspector (“London Is London") has already 


(lan McDiarmid, in what will been used in at least one movie 
prove one of the award-winning musical. His plot, though not a lot 


performances of the year) who falls worse than that of the non-musical 
m love with a teen-age giri and “The Secret of Sherlock Holmes," 


finishes up in prison for a murder currendy at Wyndhams, is no bet- 
he never committed, Murdoch’s ter either. We get the usual odd- 


play is in fact a literary conundrum couple Holmes and Watson, with 


based on reflections of “Hamlet” Ron Moody locking craggy as die 


(the other Black Prince of the tide) detective and Derek Waring look- 
and a sardonic mix of death and ing inane as the doctor, while only 

I n.i m w • ^ j. J 


Liz Robertson as Moriarty’s mur- 


, * 32.13W3 [ Around the tax man are assan- derous daughter manages to 


bled a doomed but best-seUn 
novelist (Simon Williams), a suici 


emerge, from showstop 
signed to stop a show that 


al sister (Norma West), a doctor really started, with anything inn* 
brother (John Fortune) and a dignity or disti nc t ion . 
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Kahuki Star a Hit 
In Wajda Version 
Of Dostoyevski 


T OKYO — Thousands are 
flockim; to a tiny Tokyo the- 
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X flocking to a tiny Tokyo the- 
ater to see a Kabuiri actor portray 
both a man and a woman in a play 
directed by the Polish filmmaker 
Andrzej Wajda. 

T ama sab uro Bando. a famous on- 
nagaia — a male actor who plays 
women in the traditional aH-male 
Kabuki theats — portrays a myste- 
rious beauty and her aristocrat lover 
in “Nastasya,” based on Fyodor 
DostoyevskTs novel “The Idiot.” 

Wajda, creator of films such as 
“Ashes and Diamonds” and “Dan- 
ton.” came up with the idea nine 
years a^o when he saw the actor 
performing in Kyoto. 

“I know of no other actor in (he 
world who could have given me the 
chance to create male and female 
rotes on stage without any change 


of makeup or costume,” said 
Wajda at the play’s recent opening 
at the Benisan fit theater. “He is 
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at the Benisan fit theater. “He is 
more a real woman cm stage than a 
real woman can be. He creates a 
woman, he does not imitate." 

Tamasaburo switches back aod 
forth with ease between the rofes of 
the tragic heroine Nastasya and 
Prince Myshkin, her epileptic lover, 
without leaving the stage « chang- 
ing costume. The only other actor 
in the piece, Bancho Tsuji, plays 
the role of Nastasya’s second lover, 
Ragozhm. 

“It is easier to play a character 

that is much different from myself, 
such as a woman,” said 38-year-old 
Tamasaburo. “1 can be more dar- 
ing in expression. But I have now 
developed enough confidence to 
play male characters.” 
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Indicate Economic Upturn 


There is a marked change in Kuwait as economic 
activity begins to pick up following last year’s cease- 
fire between Iran and Iraq. Banking and finance are 
becoming increasingly active and the construction 
industry is on the move again as higher oil revenues 
result in more money being pumped into the public 
sector. But non-oil activities also are on the increase. 
Its huge oil wealth has enabled Kuwait to achieve 
some of the highest standards in the Arab world for 
its social services and benefits. 
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The emirate is preparing for com- 
mercial lift-off following the Gulf 
war cease-fire. The general feeding 
among bankas the business 
community is one of cautious 
optimism. 

Although the cease-fire is natu- 
rally welcome, Kuwait had already 
put itself well along the road to 
economic recovery during 1983. 
The only thing in question has been 
the strength of the obvious econom- 
ic and commercial development 
that is taking place. It is doubtful if 
Kuwait, or indeed any of the other 
Gulf states, win again see the run- 
away economic boom days of the 
1970s. 

“All that is past; what we are 
entering now is a period of econom- 
ic normalization/* explains Dr. TiaH 
Taky of the National Bank of Ku- 
wait (NBK), one of the leading eco- 
nomic observers in the Gulf. 

With a gradual injection of gov- 
ernment money into the public sec- 
tor, notably concerning housing 
and construction, economic activity 
is again picking up. The signs are 
visible as the tower cranes swing 
high over Safat City. The new min- 
istries complex has been completed, 
the city-center pedestrian walkways 
are finished and the needle-like 
communications tower has shot up 
500 feet (152 meters) in less than 
four months. .Nearly all the new 
ringroads are linked to the express- 


ways and most of the new road- 
building program is confined to the 
outer urban limits. 

The waterfront project to the east 
of the three famous Kuwait Towers, 
with its newly opened leisure park 
on an artificial island, now rivals 
any of the other comiche develop- 
ments in the Gulf. In spite of some 
local labor difficulties, the national 
Housing Authority's Al Qurain pro- 
ject, one of the largest in the world, 
is now proceeding, full steam ahead, 
to help reduce the list of 25,000 
waiting for new homes. 

Last month, Kuwait's Deputy 
Prime Minister, Sheikh Sabah AI- 
Ahmed Al Sabah, announced the 
approval of $2 billion worth of new 
building prqjects for the financial 
year beginning next July. Work has 
already started on the new Seif Pal- 
ace and designs have just been final- 
ized for the Amiri Diwan, complete 
with a marina and a grand VIP 
lounge linked to the main buildings. 
Scheduled for completion in 1992, 
the total costs are estimated at be- 
tween KD65 milli on (US$18.9 mil- 
lion) and KD80 million. 

Official sources have also an- 
nounced an allocation of KD300 
million for the new Sabbiya bridge 
project in the next budget This will 
link Kuwait City to a peninsula 
across the bay where a Japanese 
group is to construct a KD304 mil- 
lion power station. 
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Profits Signal Brighter 
Prospects in Banking 


As the first four commercial banks announce their 
results, the picture seems very much brighter than it 
has been for some time. It has been another good 
year for the National Bank of Kuwait, the largest 
and most profitable of the commercial b anks . It 
announced net profits of 30.9 million Kuwaiti dinars 
(US$106 million) for 1988 compared to KD26.7 
million the previous year. 
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Kumbt's new televbnamatlcatloKrtobar boat abate Saba CI:y 


“There is still a need here for 
good infrastructure projects, per- 
haps not on the scale of the boom 
years of the 1970s, but we need 
more housing, more bridges and 
those kinds of things. There is excel- 
lent potential here for good prqjects 
and our financial institutions are 
basically in good shape,” says Abd- 
ul Salam Abdulla Al Awadi, deputy 


chairman and managin g dirpcinr of 

AlAhli Bank. 

One of the latest proposals is a 
request from Iraq for Kuwait to 
build a new railroad spur to link up 
with Iraq's rail network. Abdulla 
Abd u 1-Muhsen Al-Sharhan, the 
minister of communications, said 

See Upturn Page 10 


“Profitability is one of our charac- 
teristics,’' says Ibrahim Dabdoub, 
chief general manager of the Na- 
tional Bank of Kuwait (NBK). “We 
try to be consistent and we always 
meet our targets.” 

The NBK is the dominant part- 
ner in many local financial opera- 
tions, particularly trade finance, 
and is trying to widen its interna- 
tional activities. “We should be able 
to benefit much more from the 
trade flows in the Gulf, especially to 
Iraq,” says Mr. Dabdoub, who be- 
lieves the banks have to identify 
new marketing niches. “We are al- 
ready enhancing our overseas capa- 
bility and improving relationships 
through our local and regional 
branches. We are also trying to ser- 
vice both trade and capital flows 
between Arab countries and the rest 
of the world,” he adds. “We have 
.had a London office since 1965 and 
our other overseas branches in Eu- 
rope and the Far East have now 
reached maturity in their activities.” 

The NBK has not been lagging in 
technology, which is very much the 
name of the game in w inning more 
retail customers in the Gulf. As 
ATMs, phone banking and other 
high-tech developments proliferate, 
NBK scored something of a coup 
over its rivals by becoming the first 
Gulf bank to have a direct on-line 
ATM linking London and Kuwait. 
A card holder visiting London can 
draw up to $1,700 a day and have 
his account directly debited in Ku- 
wait. “Technology is here to stay 


and we have to provide the best and 
most efficient service for our cus- 
tomers. Whatever NBK may, or 
may not do, it will always remain 
essentially a retail bank,” says Mr. 
Dabdoub. 

The Commercial Bank of Ku- 
wait, the third largest, has also fol- 
lowed the trend to better profits 
with a 13 percent increase to KD 5.2 
million .-tBut it has lowered its pro- 
posed dividend to KD1.97 million 
compared with KJD3.94 million the 
year before. However, it announced 
that it would be making a KD2.46 
million bonus shar e issue. 

There was a lackluster perfor- 
mance from Gulf Bank, the second 
largest commercial bank. Profits in- 
creased only slightly from KD7.1 
millio n to KD7.7 milli on, an 8.4 
percent rise. It is proposing a divi- 
dend of KD2.9 millio n, compared 
with KD6.3 million, but will also 
issue KIM million bonus shares. 

“We are continafly strengthening 
and coordinating our efforts for the 
future,” says Dr. Yousef A. Al 
Awadi, chief general manager and 
chief executive officer. A recent in- 
novation has been the launching of 
a new Gold Fund — part of the 
bank’s Dhow International Invest- 
ment Services — to invest in gold 
futures. Commenting on the overall 
economic situation, and that of the 
banking sector in particular. Dr. Al 
Awadi says that with, the virtual 
completion of the debt settlement 

See Banking Page 10 
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Economic Upturn 


Continued from Page 9 


last month that although there were 
positive aspects to a quick transport 
system, it could affect other existing 
land transportation methods. 

“We must study the subject and 
its ramifications in relation to the 
[six-member] Gulf Cooperation 


trucks carrying fresh produce — 
fruit and vegetables — crowd the 
market area around Shuwaikh each 
day. To avoid confusion, the city of 
Kuwait has even erected several 
street signs in Turkish. 

The demand for new homes re- 
flects chang es in the social structure 
and the development of a new mid- 
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One recent example of “Kuwaiti- 
zation” was given by Kbaled Abdul 
Latif A1 Houti, assistant undersec- 
retary at the ministry of communi- 
cations, who said that of the 2,050 

employees in the telecommunica- 
tions field, 67 percent were 
Kuwaitis. 

The latest statistics from Ku- 
wait’s Central Bank also indicate 
changes taking place on the eco- 
nomic front. Hie most interesting 
factor is the contribution to the 
economy by the non-oil sector (in- 
cluding petrochemicals), which now 
contributes around 50 percent of 
the gross domestic product, largely 
from the private sector. 

Latest figures for the last quarter 
of 1988 show a 19 percent increase 
in oil revenues to KD424.6 million 
from KD406.6 million, and a mas- 
sive increase in other revenues from 
KJD54.5 million to KD 125.9 mil- 
lion. It is fortuitous that these in- 
creases come at a time when Kuwait 
has virtually settled most of the out- 
standing debts resulting from the 
unfortunate crash on the Soukh A1 
M anafch in 1982. 




New pleasure gardens on an artificial island off Kuwait's waterfront. 


Council, because you cannot take a 
decision on a railroad without con- 
sulting your neighbors,” says the 
minister. Kuwait been asked by 
Iraq to bear the cost of the new link, 
which could be the first step toward 
a much-discussed and elaborate 
proposal for a mul timillio n dollar 
plan for a Gulf railroad linking Iraq 
with Muscat in Oman. 

Overland routes to Kuwait, par- 
ticularly from Turkey, form an es- 
sential link for imports, especially 
foodstuffs. Hundreds of Turkish 


die class, which is seeking not only 
more independence but also in- 
creased advanced education oppor- 
tunities and greater job 
opportunities. 

While much business is still con- 
ducted by expatriates of both Arab 
or Western origin, more young Ku- 
waitis are returning from overseas 
to play a role in developing their 
country. Between 1980 and 1985, 
the number of Kuwaitis resident in 
the country increased by 100,000 to 
more than 600,000. 


“At least 96 percent of the debts 
have now been settled, and the steps 
taken during 1986 and 1987 under 
the emergency debt settlement pro- 
gram are now bearing fruit,” says 
Dr. Taky of the NBK. 





Pedestrian area in Safat City, with the new AlAhli Bank headquarters and Kuwait Finance House (right). 


Hi s ham S. Al-Otaibi, director 
general of Kuwait Stock Exchange, 
believes that Kuwait is now pulling 
away from the effects of the Soukh 
crisis and the Iran-Iraq war. He 
says: “Of course we are seeing more 
confidence and moving into a peri- 
od of stronger economic growth. 
Look at real estate prices; they are 
going up 30 to 40 percent and we 
are seeing more money going into 
the banks.” 

Lee Voysey 


Brighter Prospects in Banking 


Quality the Key to Group’s Success 


With an annual turnover well in excess of $100 million and investments as 
diversified as a cable television company in Britain and a fertilizer plant in 
India, the A1 Mulla Group does not believe in taking risks. The company, which 
celebrated its golden jubilee last year, began life as a small electrical repair 
shop. Today it is one of Kuwait’s largest conglomerates. It employs 3,000 
people and has a reputation for high-quality service. 


Continued from Page 9 
program, “damage control” had 
been exercised. 

“I think that in 1989 the banking 
sector will take on a more proactive'' 
role, a more creative approach. 
Tough competition ahead will en- 
courage banks to become more in- 
ternational,” Dr. A1 Awadi says. 
Gulf Bank is considering upgrading 
its London representative office to a 
full branch. “We would like to have 
something in Europe before 1992,” 
says Dr. A1 Awadi “We can then 
capitalize on the bigger, single open 

mar ket.” 

The AlAhli Bank has posted 
profits of KD43 milli on compared 
with KD5.1 milli on in 1987. The 


The A1 Mulla Group’s interests 
range from Chrysler and Mitsubishi 
dealerships and the biggest auto ser- 
vice facility in Kuwait to a marine 
division, food supplies and domes- 
tic equipment. Reviewing the 
group’s 50 years of business, the 
present chairman, Nsyeeb Abdulla 
A1 Mulla, aged 48, is a cautious 
man. “Conservatism” is a key word 
in his vocabulary when it conies to 
making deals. 

“We are always looking for good, 
solid business ventures. We never 
try to make a quick buck — that 
could be dangerous for us — and we 
are very conservative,” says Mr. Na- 
jeeb, who went to a British public 
school and then to Switzerland for 
his education. He has three other 
brothers in the group. 

During the 1950s and ’60s, A1 
Mulla relied largely on auto sales 
but in the following decade it decid- 
ed to embark on a substantial diver- 
sification program which included 
street cleaning and office mainte- 



service facilities in the Middle East 
More recent ventures include pro- 
viding AC and firefighting systems 
for the Bayan Palace, where the 
Gulf Cooperation Council summit 
was held, and it is now providing 
AC for the new c ommuni cations 


Najeeb Abdulla AJ Mulla, the 
chairman of the Al Mulla Group. 


nance, armored-car cash transfers, 
air-conditioning (AC) controls and 
equipment and many other activi- 
ties. 

The company also operates taxi- 
cabs and h a s built up the largest car 
rental business (with 1,200 vehicles) 
and one of the largest AC auto- 


tower. 

Diversification has undoubtedly 
helped the group weather some of 
the economic storms that have beset 
other comerrial groups in Kuwait 
“We meet our targets nearly every 
year and we have never been in the 
red. Last year’s performance was 
better than the year before, and that 
is how we always hope to continue,” 
says Mr. Najeeb. 

He is convinced that one erf the 
keys to the group’s success is the 
atmosphere among the staff, and 
the relationship between manager 
and employee. More than 100 staff 
have been with the group for over 
20 years, and 300 for more than 10 
years. 

He points to the democratization 


optimistic environment in the Gulf 
wlQ help the bank to improve its 
position this year. In 1988 it opened 
two new branches in Kuwait as well 
as moving into its new offices — at 
23 stories, one of the most promi- 
nent buildings in Safat It has 
opened a representative office in 
London and also a branch in Dubai. 
AlAhli Bank has been heavily in- 
volved in financing many of Ku- 
wait’s major infrastructure projects 
— from expressways to die new 
telecommunications tower. 

Slightly increased profits, have 
been announced by Bank of Kuwait 
and the Middle East (BKME), one 
of the smaller of the six commercial 


banks. The 1988 figures show an 8.5 
percent rise in profits, to KD6.4 
million. Assets rose by 3.7 percent 
to KD1.06 billion, with a 4.1 per- 
cent increase in customer deposits 
to KD932.7 million. 

BKME, which opened a repre- 
sentative office in London last De- 
cember, is now exploring ways to 
broaden the scope of its internation- 
al activities. In November 1988, it 
formally opened a representative 
office in New York. 

“We are hoping to do more pri- 
vate investment business there for 
our clients,” says Mr. Mustapha 
Scrageldin, BKME’s chief Europe- 
an manag er, at his London office. 
“We are sowing seeds for the fu- 
ture,” he adds. 

The increase in public expendi- 
ture by the government is expected 
to generate more real estate devel- 
opment. Such a revival will be good 
for specialist banks like the Kuwait 
Real Estate Bank, which also 
showed a small (7 3 percent) rise in 
profits to KD5.9 milli on last year. 
However, its assets declined by 2.6 
percent, to KD554 milli on. 

Kuwait Finance House, the Is- 
lamic bank, has produced prelimi- 
nary results showing a 25 percent 
rise in profits, matched by a 25 
percent increase in distribution of 
funds to depositors. It plans to in- 
crease its dividend to shareholders 
by one percent to 13 percent.. 


Other investment houses have 
been doing well in fiscal 1988. For 
example, the total assets of the Ku- 
wait Investment Company (K1Q 
have risen dramatically in 1988 
from KD9.8 nriHian to KD60.9 mil- 
Uon. The increase was due toa share- 
swap. between the' United Gulf 
Bank and the KIC, which resulted 
in KICs capital base rising from 
KD83 millio n to KD54 trillion. It 
confirms a shift of emphasis away 
from commercial banking activity 
and into investment banking. The 
KIC, according to a statement tins 
month, now has portfolio invest- 
ments totaling KD18.4 miTHnn un- 
der its management These repre- 
sent more than 25 percent of its 
assets. 

The Gulf Investment Corpora- 
tion (GIC), the joint GCC bank 
based in Kuwait, has announced a 
10 percent hike in its assets to $1 .56 
billion (KD453.5 nril]ion),- most of 
which remain as interbank deposits. 
Profits for 1988 fell by 9 percent 
compared with 1987. The GIC is 
undergoing a substantial change in 
its recent policy by concentrating 
more on direct investments in the 
GCC projects. It was originally 
founded for this purpose, rather 
than for investing in the money 
markets. Allocations for new GCC 
ventures increased by more, than 
400 percent last year to $50 milEon 
(KD14.5 million). . 


of the board, which has 11 directors. 
“Only four of them are sharehold- 
ers, so they can always be overruled. 
We have to have this kind of democ- 
racy on the board; perhaps one erf 
the reasons why we survived crises 
like the So ukh Al Manakh and the 
Iran-Iraq war is that our company 
does not depend on any one single 
person.” 

The work ethic is also ingrained 
in the management structure. Mr. 
Najeeb says that he always spends 


at least eight hours in the office. 
Nevertheless, staff find the atmo- 
sphere congenial. “We have a very 
relaxing environment here,” he 
says. “And if you have that, you get 
productivity.” 

Al Mulla was one erf the first 
companies to introduce incentives 
and profit-sharing schemes fen: its 
staff. Managers can double their 
salaries through incentives and bo- 
nuses. 

Dayal Mirchandani, deputy 


managing director, believes that 
team spirit counts the most in run- 
ning the company. Equally impor- 
tant is the standard of service for 
the customer. 

“The Mulla iw™ means quali- 
ty,” says Mr. Ntgeeb. “This is what 
people go by in Kuwait It is the 
quality of service winch counts, and 
if you don’t have that service an d 
backup, you can’t sell anything 
here.” 


THE BANK OF KUWAIT &THE MIDDLE EAST 


Opens Your Horizons 
To The Arabian Gulf 


KIIC Management 
Targets EC and Asia 




Kuwait International Investment 
Company (KIIC) is now more confi- 
dent about investment opportunities, 
particularly in Europe and Asia. 


IN INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT 
THIS IS OFTEN THE SHORTEST 
DISTANCE BETWEEN TWO POINTS 
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Through our representative office in London, 
BKME can bring you closer to a whole world of 
trade and business opportunities in the Arabian Gulf. 
Our comprehensive banking services are designed 
to give you a combination of in-depth knowledge of the 
Arabian Gulf markets and the warmth of personalized 
banking we've'been known for since 1941. 


To learn more about how BKME can help you, 
please contact our Representative in London, 
at the following address: 


BKME Representative Office 
Suite 66, 4th Floor, Wamford Court, Throgmorton St., 
London EC 2N 2AT, United Kingdom. 

Tel: (01) 588-9550, Fax: (01) 588-9570 



“1988 was a year of tran- 
sition for KIIC,” says its 
chairman, Jassim M. Al- 
Bahar. “We have cleaned 
out a lot of our older in- 
vestments and have had 
to make increased provi- 
sions for some non-per- 
forming activities-” 

KIIC, in common with 
most investment institu- 
tions in Kuwait, did not 
come out of the New 
York stock market crash 
in 1987 unscathed, and 
has had to work hard to 
make up for lost ground. 
Mr. Jassim, who took 
over as chairman in the 
middle of 1987, has 
streamlined KUCs oper- 
ations and defined new 
strategies for the future. 

“We have set up a new 
division for pl annin g and 
research which is helping 
us to get clearer directions 
for the future.” says Mr. 
Jassim. He believes that 
the single European mar- 
ket in 1992 is a significant 
factor in KUCs invest- 
ment policy. 

“We have been looking 
very closely at Portugal, 
one erf the poorest mem- 
bers of the EC, where we 
see several opportuni- 
ties," he says. “We are in a 
joint venture with the 
London merchant bank- 
er, S.G. Warburg, which 
is investing in real estate 


and industrial develop- 
ment, and we are also in- 
volved in the $40 mill i nn 
Kuwait-Portugal Fund.” 

Mr. Jassim sees grow- 
ing links between Kuwait 
and Portugal, which he 
considers an attractive in- 
vestment venue. KIIC is 
also looking at expanding 
its activities in the Far 
East and Southeast Asia, 
and may be launching 
new investment funds for 
these areas. With a staff 
of 180, KIIC. which is 25 
percent government- 
owned, manages invest- 
ment portfolios from the 

public and private sector 
totaling more than $15 
billion. These have shown 
an average return on in- 
vestment of 20 percent 
per year over a seven-year 
period. Last year KIIC 
participated in 39 new is- 
sues, compared with only 
17 in 1987, worth approx- 
imately $5 billion ail told. 

KIIC is hopeful about 
its new management 
structure. KUCs chair- 
man says: “We are only 
as good as our people, 
and the services we deliv- 
er reflect the quality of 
our staff. With those we 
have on board now, I 
think we can look for- 
ward to the future with 
more confidence.” 

Lee Voysey 
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No-on? with a serious interest in international 
investment should take our name -Kuwait 
international I n vestment Company - at face value: 

Given the increased scope and geographical 
breadth of our activities, it is more appropriate to 
think of us as an inremadonal merchant 
bank, than u simply an investment 
company: For instance, we manage and 
underwrite new issues on a world-wide ■ 
basis in a variety ofeurrendes and enjoy J 



a dose working relationship with most of the . 
worlds major underwriting houses. We continue to 
develop our already considerable expertise in mttfr : 
national stock and bond markets, in particular our 
international equity portfolio, which we have 
substantially upgraded. 

If you are considering international' 
investment opportunities, why not 
contact u&? VUc can point you in the right .. 
direction. -• 


Kuwait International Investment Comnanv 

AJ-SalHa Complex. RQ Box 22792. Safat 13088 KuwJt 
Ttiephane (General): (965) 2438273/9. Telex 22325 nvTVFiT kt - - 

Telephone (Direct): Ircestmen. (9651 246478a Syndkabns 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Construction Projects to 
Remedy Housing Shortage 


A NEW WAVE OF responsibility is 
sweeping through the different sectors 
of Kuwait's social services, which are 
among the most advanced in the Arab world. 
While the underlying principle of free housing, 
schooling, medicare and pension rights will 
always be maintained, today’s generation is 
being asked to pay for or contribute to most 
social services. Kuwait has a major housing 
problem: young Kuwaitis do not want to live in 
high-rise apartments; they want their own vil- 
las. In order to raise more revenue for the 
country’s health services, prescription charges 
are being introduced. New neighborhood cen- 
ters with their own family clinics, shopping 
malls and schools are being built — a new type 
of “urban village” in the desert, linked to the 
capital by fast freeways. Kuwait has learned it 
has to march with the times. 


“For sale: four-bed elegant Arabic-style villa: four 
battaooms; kitchen, utility room; guest wing and 
maid’s quarters; sunroof; all services; parking for 
two cam; own courtyard. Price, around KD42,000 
($150,000); repayments KD75 over 45 years.” This 
is the kind of real estate that young Kuwaitis will see 
as the first Type-4 villas come on the market at the 
A1 Qurain housing complex, probably one of the 
largest of its kind in the world. 


Out of a projected 12,415 dwelling 
units, 1,200 homes have already 
been completed. According to AH 
Al-Fouzan, assistant director gener- 
al for planning and design at the 
National Housing Authority and a 
graduate of Colorado University, 
there will be a total of 7,451 villas, 
while the remaining dwellings will 
be in the form of self-build h om es 
on 400-square-meter (4,500-square- 
foot) plots. 

life is changing in oil-rich Ku- 


But we are not building more like 
this." 

Kuwait’s hongrwg program has 
achieved dramatic results with the 
completion of the 25,390 units un- 
der die current five-year plan, now 
in its final year. A total of 27,000 
units have been built since 1974. 

But the biggest surprise of all has 
been the huge waiting list for new 
homes. There is an acute bousing 
shortage, partly due to social 
change and the desire for villas, and 
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Striking striped water towers enliven the country *j landscape. 
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Mr. Ali Al-Fouzan, assistant director general of the National Housing 
Authority in front of villas in the new, high-standard Al Qurain 
housing complex. 


wait, and so is the type of home 
Kuwaitis wish to build or own. No 
one wants to live in an apartment 
anymore. 

“We have had to put a freeze on 
all apartment-building projects,” 
says Mr. Al-Fouzan. “Everyone 
wants his own separate villa with a 
courtyard and the kind of privacy 
you cannot get in an apartment” 

Kuwait’s master plan for bousing 
projects led to the formation of the 
National Housing Authority in 
1974. At the time, the plan called 
for a substantial number of apart- 
ments, many near the newly devel- 
oping city center, in order to bring 
some life to an area that was almost 
deserted when shops and offices 
dosed. But the idea did not take off , 
and today one massive, futuristic 
apartment development remains al- 
most totally empty. 

“We are hoping that there will be 
a in t br situation in next 

few months,” says Mr. Al-Fouzan. 
He adds: *T think about 120 of the 
524 apartments will be taken up. 


partly to the economy of the hous- 
ing schemes themselves. 

“People forget that we are not 
only building houses in the desert. 
We are having to construct roads, 
put in all utiHty services — water 
power, telephones — there was 
nothing there at all when we began 
the housing program,” explains Mr. 
Al-Fouzan. 

“But we have reduced the waiting 
period, which was once as much as 
20 years, to eight or 10 years," he 
said. 

In some areas a little removed 
from the main urban centers, homes 
can be had in two years, while on 
Failaka Island, which is mainly a 
resort area, there is no waiting fist at 
all. 

According to Mr. Al-Fouzan, 
there are about 25,000 applications 
for homes on the current NHA 
waiting list. “Unfortunateily, we 
cannot build more than 2,500 
homes a year because of the time it 
takes us to put in the infrastruc- 
ture," he says. “Don’t forget that 


apart from the basic utilities, we are 
also putting up schools, neighbor- 
hood centers with shopping facili- 
ties, and medical dimes." 

More than KD800 million Mi? 
been spent on the current five-year 
plan’s housing project and slightly 
less will probably be budgeted for 
the new plan now being finalized by 
the government. 

Other difficulties facing the 
NHA include a surprising larfr of 
building land. “We have to work 
within the parameters laid down in 
the original master plan, which allo- 
cated areas of Kuwait for different 
purposes — housing, industry, com- 
mensal offices — and not forgetting 
oil-related developments,” explains 
Mr. Al-Fouzan. 

He adds that land for building is 
a£ a premium because Kuwait is 
relatively small (only 17,880 square 
kilometers, or 6,877 square miles, of 
which a little under half is the Neu- 
tral Zone shared with Saudi Arabia) 
and because the population of 1.6 
million, of which only 600,000 are 
Kuwaiti nationals, is growing rapid- 

iy- 

“We are getting more and more 
applications as the present genera- 
tion grows up, and there could be 
difficult times ahead for us to fulfill 
our housing quotas," Mr. AI-Fon- 
rrSk n adds. 

It was recently suggested that 
“satellite islands" could be built off 
the main waterfront areas, to be 
used for housing and to ease the 
land squeeze. 

The present construction show- 
piece at Al Qurain is an impressive 
concept designed by a joint Swed- 
ish-Kuwaiti consultancy firm, 
which has tried to overcome some 
of the problems experienced in ear- 
lier developments. 

“We have tried to provide every- 
thing the average family will need as 
dose as possible to the areas where 
they will be living. People don’t 
want to djive mOes to the shops. 
They just want to be able to go to 
the neighborhood shop or to the 
drugstore on the comer,” Mr. Al- 
Fouzan says. 

The Al Qurain project has 36 
different villa designs, and the con- 
struction is of a very high standard, 
with marble floors and staircases; 
high, airy rooms of no less than 16 
square meters (171 square feet); and 
a good, overall finish to the interior. 

With a project of this scale, prob- 
lems and delays are not unexpected. 
But work is now rapidly pressing 
ahead and even some landscaping 
has begun on what is believed to be 
the largest housing site on earth. 
The development has also intro- 
duced a touch of class to the reputa- 
tion of Arab housing projects, 
which often have the appearance of 
being designed by photocopiers. Al 
Qurain is bringing a new meaning 
and a new lobk to Arabian state- 
housing projects. 

Lee Voysey 





Al Amiri Hospital, one of the country's busiest, where a special. diseases center is soon to open. 


Computers Manage Pension Paradise 

Every day, several hundred Kuwaitis walk into the ground floor of the Public 
Institution for Social Security to check their social security records and 
benefits. Lining two sides of the main hallway are computer te rminals connect- 
ed to the main IBM 3083 data base, which holds more than 140,000 individual 
records. 


What is unusual for the Arab world 
is that every computer terminal is 
operated by a female researcher; 
each works a six-hour shift with a . 
one-hour break. 

“It takes six months to train the 
researchers,” says Fahad M. Al-Ra- 
jaan, director general of the insti- 
tute, “and we have virtually a zero 
turnover. Altogether we have some 
500 persons working in the build- 
ing. who, as well as paying out some 
$50 million a month in benefits, «l«n 
manage the pension fund of about 
$5 billion.” 

The institute was formed in 1977 
when Kuwaitis in public and pri- 
vate sectors became eligible for so- 
cial security benefits covering old 
age, sickness and death. Four years 
later, the program was extended to 
cover voluntary contributions for 
those not covered by the early mea- 
sures. In 1986, the program of social 
security contributions became man- 
datory for all Kuwaiti workers, in- 
cluding the self-employed. 

The system is financed through 
direct contributions: 5 percent of an 
employee's monthly salary is de- 
ducted for social security; the em- 
ployer pays an additional 10 per- 
cent of the salary; and the 
government adds another 10 per- 
cent subsidy, bringing the total so- 
cial security contribution to 25 per- 
cent of each worker's salary. 

In line with other charges in so- 
cial services, social security has de- 
veloped from a free service, begin- 
ning in the 1960s, to today’s system 
of mandatory, contributions. 

The benefits are considerable. A 
man only needs to work for 20 years 


and a woman for 15 years to receive 
65 percent of his or her final salary 
as a pension. In the case of serious 
illness leading to inability to work, a 
pension is paid regardless of the 
number of years dining which con- 
tributions have been made. If an 
emergency situation occurs, the in- 



Mr. Fahad M. Al-Rajaan , direc- 
tor general of the Public Institu- 
tion for Social Security. 

sured person is guaranteed 25 per- 
cent of his or her salary. 

Mr. Fahad says that age limits 
may have to be raised in the future. 
“When we started social security in 
this country, we had many older 
people who did not have enough 
contribution years for pennon pay- 
ments. That is now changing, and 
many of the older generation have 


already retired — our new genera- 
tion must learn to shoulder some 
responsibility,” Mr. Fahad points 
out 

Although no final decision about 
retirement age limits has been 
reached, the limit is likely to be 
raised to 55 for men and 50 for 
women. 

The institute already receives 
contributions from 90,000 working 
Kuwaitis and sends out benefits to 
50,000 persons who are either re- 
tired or entitled to benefits of one 
kind or another. 

Mr. Fahad, an investment hanVar 
before becoming director general of 
the institute, said the system of pay- 
ments that is being introduced for 
medical and health services may be 
taken over by the institute, which 
has one of die most advanced com- 
puter data bases in the emirate. 

Die data-processing department 
has a staff of 100, of whom just 
under half are Kuwaitis. The data 
center manager, Adel Boushahri, 
who spent many years in Britain 
working for IBM, is in the process 
of upgrading the system to extend 
its capacity. 

The investment management de- 
partment, which handles the fund’s 
investments, is also computerized; 
it is linked to 17 portfolio invest- 
ment centers all over the world. 

About half the value of the fund 
is invested internationally, with 80 
percent in securities, mainly bonds. 

“We are heavily weighted toward 
bonds," says Mr. Fahad, who be- 
lieves in an extremely cautious ap- 
proach to pension funds. 

LV. 


Toward Self-Reliance in Medical Services 

In March 1989, the first batch of 20 young Kuwaiti men and women graduated 
as family doctors from the Faculty of Medicine at Kuwait University. They will 
take their places in Kuwait’s growing number of district family clinics. 


It was a significant event marking 
progress toward Kuwait’s greater 
self-reliance in medical services, 
which are already among the most 
progressive in the Gulf. From 1975 
to 1985, health care underwent rap- 
id expansion, with a major hospital- 
building program accounting for 27 
percent (KD50 milli on) of total 
government expenditure. 

The country’s second five-year 
plan, whose major goals are consoli- 
dating and improving services for 
the general public, will be complet- 
ed next year. Since independence in 
1961, the government has aimed at 
providing health care for all by the 
year 2000. It is now well ahead of its 
target, with one doctor for every 
1,500 persons and three hospital 
beds for every 1,000 patients. The 
country has 6,104 hospital beds, in- 
cluding 600 at private company 
hospitals, most of them provided by 
the odl industry. 

According to Dr. Tareq F. Al- 
Abdul Jader, assistant under-secre- 
tary at the Ministry of Public 
Health, major policy changes re- 
garding availability of sendees are 
currently taking place. 

Until now, all health services 
have been provided free for Kuwaiti 
nati onals. However, the govern- 
ment is introducing charges feur cer- 
tain services, not only to meet de- 
clining budgets, but to make 
Kuwaitis more aware of their, social 
responsibilities. Many patients who 
visit a doctor asking for a prescrip- 
tion for drugs, throw the drugs away 
“because they don’t like the color ,” 
and ask another doctor for a new 
prescription. According to medical 
sources, this has become so wide- 
spread as to be a substantial drain 
on resources. 

Dr. Tareq and others point to the 
abuse of medicare in Kuwait and to 
considerable waste of drugs and 
medical supplies. In a typical bud- 
get quarter, KD5.5 milli on (US$19 


million) is spent on drugs, medical 
supplies and surgical equipment. 

According to Dr. Nad Al-Naqib, 
under-secretary at the Ministry of 
Planning, some doctors are so over- 
worked at the regional hospitals 
that they give out prescriptions 
without even seeing patients. 

It is hoped that the new program 
of creating more family health cHn- 



Dr. Tareq F. A 1 -Abdul Jader, 
assistant undersecretary of the 
Ministry of Public Health. 

ics in or near new housing develop- 
ments will bring improvements. 

“Although no distances are very 
great here, people don’t want to 
drive to the hospitals; they prefer to 
go to a family doctor in the local 
clinic, which is why we are building 
more,” says Dr. Tareq. “Unfortu- 
nately, our budgets cannot meet all 
the costs of budding these clinics 
from government funds, which is 
another reason why charges are be- 
ing brought in.” 

The Ministry of Planning is 
studying a number of proposals to 
help finance medical services. Pro- 
posals i nc l ude an anmuiT contribu- 
tion for health services from all Ku- 
waitis, citizens and expatriates 
alike. Half the contribution will be 
directly paid for by the employer. 


The contributions are intended to 
cover preventive health care, acci- 
dents, serious illnesses and malig- 
nant diseases. 

Stricter controls on the drug-pric- 
ing structure by private pharmacists 
are also to be introduced. Although 
patients will have to pay for some 
services, Dr. Tareq stresses that free 
health care will continue to be avail- 
able to all Kuwaitis even if they 
cannot afford the charges. 

He adds: “But this is unlikely in 
reality. What we are seeking is a 
nominal payment toward the ser- 
vices we offer. Our people have to 
realize there is no such thing as a 
free lunch. But we will never ever 
refuse to offer treatment,” he said. 

Medical standards are now equal 
to those of most of the developed 
world. Open-heart surgery and by- 
pass operations are regularly carried 
out, the first bone-marrow trans- 
plant took place last year and an 
organ transplant center has just 
been completed at the Al Sabah 
medical complex. A special diseases 
center is due to open at the Al- 
Amiri Hospital. Later this year, a 
new bums and plastic surgery cen- 
ter will open. 

Kuwait set the standard for the 
ftiture of medicine in the Gulf by 
being one of the first countries to 
establish a nuclear medical center at 
the faculty of medicine, which 
works in conjunction with other nu- 
clear medicine units in Kuwaiti hos- 
pitals. More than 15,000 patients a 
year visit these units. 

Traditional medicine has not 
been neglected. Two years ago, a 
Center for Mamie Medicine (a gift 
from a Kuwaiti and his wife) was 
opened at a cost of KD6.5 million. 
Die center serves a dual function: 
treating patients by using herbs 
with medicinal value and encourag- 
ing a rerival of the Islamic medical 
heritage. 

L.V. 
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Sheikh Ali Khalifa Al-Sabah, Kuwait’s oil minister, said at the time of the last 
OPEC meeting in Vienna (March, 1989) that the organization’s output should 
be increased by 1.5 million barrels per day (mpd), boosting production to 20 
mpd for the last six months of the year. 


Total OPEC production for 1988, 
according to Petroleum Economist 
magazine, was 19.82 mpd. During 
the first two months of this year, an 
average increase of 20.25 mpd was 
reported, a figure slightly ahead of 
Sheikh Ali Khalifa's forecast 
Kuwait’s own output for those 


and drilling operations, its own ex- 
ploitation companies and its own 
refineries and marketing organiza- 
tion worldwide. 

In the last five years, a shift in 
policy has enabled Kuwait to rely 
less and less on crude oil exports. 
There is now more emphasis on 







Kuwait Petroleum's refinery complex Mina Abdulla, Mina Al-Ah- 
madi and Shuaiba with total refinery capacity of 700,000 b / d 


two months has already risen from 
an average of 1.1 mpd to 1.29 mpd. 
With the current trend toward high- 
er, firmer oil prices, oil revenues this 
year should comfortably exceed the 
1988 total of KD1.5 billion ($5.1 
billion). 

Kuwait’s expertise both on the 
domestic and international fronts 
has enabled it to develop its oil 
industry in a manner unique among 
the Gulf countries. The establish- 
ment of the Kuwait Petroleum 
Company (KPQ in 1980 with a 
capital of KDZ5 billion has enabled 
the country to create an integrated 
industry with its own exploration 


re fining , marketing petroleum and 
lube oil products and on oil explora- 
tion and production in foreign con- 
cessionary areas. 

Kuwait was the first OPEC mem- 
ber to drill for oil outside its own 
boundaries. This has been done 
through Kuwait Foreign Petroleum 
Exploration Company (KFPEQ 
and by its purchase of the Santa Fe 
company (U.S.). Its drilling opera- 
tions range from Australia to the 
Republic of Ireland. 

Kuwait has consistently followed 
a policy of added-value to its crude 
oil production. KPC processes most 
of its ml through its own refineries 


before export. As part of its integra- 
tion policy of supplying oil at every 
stage, from directly out of the 
ground to gasoline for the motor- 
ist's tank, KPC has not only been 
extending its refineries overseas On 
Denmark and Holland) but also 
buying up retail outlets. It now has 
between 4,000 and 4.500 gas sta- 
tions throughout Europe. 

The eye-catching “Q8” (pro- 
nounced Koow-eight, or Kuwait) is 
now becoming a familiar tight at 
roadside gas stations in Britain, 
Denmark and Holland. KPC has 
about 1200 stations in Britain, 
where it has already taken six per- 
cent of the market share. It is also 
building up its share of the lube-oil 
market, and in early April this year, 
Kuwait Petroleum (GB) agreed to 
buy Carless Lubricants Ltd from 
Kelt Energy Pic for 551 million. 
This will give it more than five per- 
cent of the U.K. lube-oil market. 
Recently KPC took over a small 
Italian lube-oil company. 

Among its innovations, KPC was 
one of the first companies in Europe 
to market unleaded petrol in 1985, 
under the brand name “2085." 

By diversifying its oil-industry 
activities, Kuwait has been able to 
achieve maximum flexibility in pro- 
duction facilities and marketing. 
Now it is expanding its marketing 
acitivies for aviation fuels, especial- 
ly in the Far East. 

By integrating its operations, Ku- 
wait has been able to maintain a 
high degree of independence and 
avoid relying on intermediaries or 
foreign companies. This p ol icy even 
extends to transportation: the coun- 
try’s fleet of two dozen tankers 
(with several new tankers under 
construction) is operated by Kuwait 
Oil Tankers Company (KOTQ, 
which was formed more than 30 
years ago. 

Kuwait’s largest oil export termi- 
nal is at Ahmadi, where the port is 
linked to a man-made island ten 
miles offshore for loading super 
tankers that cannot enter the main 
Mina Ahmadi facilities. There are 
three other oil ports south of Ah- 
madi: Mina Shuaiba, Mina Abdul- 
lah and Mina A1 Zor. AH the ports 
have refineries capable of produc- 
ing more than 500,000 barrels a day 
of refined products for export. 

Lee Vqysey 



Shuaiba Port, where expansion of administrative, security and cold-storage facilities is planned. ; 

Transport Industry Now Prospering 

As the first anniversary of the cease-fire between Iran and Iraq approaches in 
August, Kuwait’s airlines, shipping companies and ports are readying them- 
selves for a long-awaited revival of commerce in the region. 


The Kuwait Airways Corporation 
(KAC), winch is celebrating its 35th 
anniversary this year, expects re- 
cord profits, while the United Arab 
Shipping Company (UASQ, part- 
owned by the Kuwaiti government, 
has posted a profit after five years 
of losses. Other developments in- 
clude plans to expand the main' 
ports of Shuaiba and Shuwaikh 
over the next six years, in anticipa- 
tion of an economic rebound now 
that the Gulf conflict is over and g 0 - 
prices are rising. 

The chairman and managing di- 
rector of KAC, Ahmad Al-Mishari, 
said earlier this year that the corpo- 
ration expects to set a new record 
when its financial year ends in June. 
Profits for the first six months — 
the second half of 1988 — reached a 
record KD10 milli on (US$34.6 mil- 
lion), thanks to recent consolida- 
tion. 

The KAC, along with other 
members of the regional Arab Air 
Carriers Organization (AACO), is 
drawing up plans to lease aircraft to 
help reduce costs while maintaining 
the most modem fleets possible. 
Mr. Mishari, who heads an AACO 
steering committee looking into the 
plans, said financing would be pro- 
vided by Islamic banks and finan- 
cial institutions based on a feasibil- 
ity study conducted by U.S. 
consultants Arthur D. Little. 
“This,** he reported, “should allow 


Middle East carriers to have the 
most up-to-date aircraft,” without 
incurring substantial capital costs 
an their own account 

The UASC turned a $9 million 
loss in 1987 into a record profit of 
$54.8 millio n in 1988 — its first 
surplus in five years — after a pro- 
gram of consolidation that cut op- 
erating costs considerably. The car- 
rier estimates it handles about a 
quarter of all the container trade 
between Europe and the Gulf 
states, and most of the bulk cargo. 
Director-general Saud Abdel-Aziz 
Al -Zamil looks forward to a sub- 
stantial upturn in business. But he 
also warns that increasing competi- 
tion on these routes could occur as 
foreign Hues expand in the region as 
a result of the cease-fire. 

One new entrant is expected to 
be Guernsey-based Thames Ship- 
ping, which is launching a 14-day 
service between UJ5. ports and Ku- 
wait this spring, with additional dis- 
charge points in Jordan, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Bahrain and the United Arab 
Emirates. Gulfship Marine, of the 
United States, has also begun a 
monthly breakbulk service from 
North America to the Gulf states 
for high- volume cargoes such as oil- 
well equipment and machinery. 
General Manager Dnrd Landry re- 
ports there has been “tremendous 
interest” in the service, especially 
from big companies engaged in re- 


construction projects in Iraq and 
Iran. 

Kuwait’s own port officials are 
cautious about any immediate, up- 
turn in reconstruction projects 
pending a fuH peace agreemem be- 
tween Iraq and Iran, but they are 
going ahead with plans to expand 
their own facilities in anticipation 
of a general return of prosperity to 
the region. The Assistant General 
Manage r erf the Ports Public Au- 
thority, Abdd-Rahman Al-Nibari, 
said last month that the plans 
would incl ude expanding the cus- 
toms section for containers and the 
free-trade area at Shuwmkh, and 
new adminis tration, security and 
add-storage buildings at Shuaiba. 
While neighboring Iraq has an- 
nounced plans to rebuild its. own 
port facilities in the northern Gulf, 
completion of the prqjects could 
take years, with die result that Ku- 
wait’s ports could be called in to 
handle Iraq’s impests for some time 
to come, given the convenient over- 
land links to uta ghdad and Basra. 

Kuwait OQ Tankers Company 
(KOTQ, a state-owned concern, is 
also responding to improved trade 
prospects with plans to order two 
very large crude carriers (VLCCs) 
and a huge products carrier. Indus- 
try sources say that if the upturn . 
continues, the KOTC could order 
three more VLCCs in the future. 

Pamela Ann Smith 


University Serves the Community 


Today Kuwait has one of 
the most modern and 
probably the finest educa- 
tional systems in the Gulf. 
Current needs are no 
longer for clerks and 
bookkeepers but for their 
modern equivalents — 
computer software writ- 
ers, oil-industry te chni - 
cians, doctors, engineers 
and scientists. 

As Sheikh Jaber Al- 
Ahnxad Al- Jaber Al-Sa- 
bah, Amir erf Kuwait, has 
said: “Budding up the 
modem state must be ac- 
companied by b uilding 
the Kuwaiti individual 
and preparing Mm for the 
challenges of this era.” 

Thirty years ago, the 
government adopted an 
ambitious education pro- 
gram, which was extend- 
ed in 1966 to include a 
university. The university 
began with 400 students, 
two schools and 31 pro- 
fessors. Today there are 
about 16,000 students, 
nine separate schools in- 
cluding a University Col- 
lege for Women and a 
College of Graduate 
Studies, and nearly 900 
professors. 

Kuwait University pro- 
vides an essential link be- 
tween gown and town 
through an active com- 
munity-service program 
of continuing education. 
The popularity of this 
program reflects the Ku- 
waiti's traditional urge fox 
self -improvement. 

According to Dr. Ra- 
sha H. Al-Sabah, the Uni- 
versity’s vice-rector for 


Improving Kuwait’s educational sys- 
tem has always been a focus of the 
country’s modem development The 
first school in Kuwait was opened in 
1911 (long before the oil boom) and 
named for the country’s ruler at the 
time. Sheikh Mubarak Al-Sabah. It 
was founded because the merchants of 
the day needed more bookkeepers and 
clerks who could write, and was fi- 
nanced by a 5 percent tax on all im- 
ports to the emirate. 


Community Service and 
Information, about 4,000 
to 5,000 students a year 
attend vocational and 
other evening classes that 
are not part of degree pro- 
grams. The courses cover 
a wide range of subjects, 
and are open to anyone. 

“Most people come be- 
cause they want to better 
themselves, or because 
they believe the extra 
knowledge and experi- 
ence will help thorn with 
their career develop- 
ment,” says Dr. Rasha. 
Students pay a token 
KD35 (around 5120) par 
semester for these 
courses, winch were first 
offered in 1976. 

‘The courses fulfill one 
of the objectives of any 
university: the need to 
continue teaching and re- 
search and to help and 
maintain contact with the 
local community. We, in 
the university, have to re- 
mind ourselves to come 


What is available for all of these 
services in Kuwait? 
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down from the ivory tow- 
er,” comments Dr. Rasha, 
who is shortly hoping to 
become the university’s 
first female professor. 

While Kuwait’s consti- 
tution guarantees free 
education for all, as well 


as the right to employ- 
ment, Dr. Rasha believes 
that a gradual change is 
taking place. “I think the 
message today is that 
while toe right to employ- 
ment is still there, the j6b 
you have in mind may not 
necessarily be toe one you 
get: the government is 
more likely to place you 
where it would like you to 
be.” 

She adds that this is 
just one way in which to- 
day’s government is try- 
ing to make clear to the 
population toe impor- 
tance of individual effort; 
“give-away” programs 
developed during the 
country’s oil boom are no 
longer feasible. Young 
Kuwaitis are learning 
their responsibilities to 
their nation. 

L.V. 
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International and Domestic 
Money and Capital Markets 
Management and Underwriting of New Issues 
Portfolio Management 
Local and Foreign Real Estate Development 
Direct Investments 



Kuwait Investment Company (S.a.k.1 

Al Maiukh Building. Mubarak A] Kflbir St. P.O. Boa 1005. 13011 Sobt. Kimt. 
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If you are considering Kuwait in your business plans, our expertise, 
and proven record of over 5 1 years makes us the name to know. 


Chrysler and Mitsubishi Cars and Commercial Vehicles 
Chrysler and Mitsubishi Parts and Accessories 
Service Garages and Wtorfes hop Services 
Gulf Oil Products 

Heating. Ventilation. Air-COndJtonJng Services 

Transport jtefrfaeration Norfrig & Carrier 

Domestic & Electronic Appliances 

White Wtetfnghouse Appliances 

Mitsubishi & White Westinghouse Air Conditioners 

Construction Equipment Kata Cranes Mitsubishi Fort Lifts 


Boats & Marine Equipment 

Office Equipment Minolta Photocopier 

Wholesale Food Suppliers 

Computers Sales and Service 

Rental & Leasing of Vehicles & Equipment 

Cleaning. Maintenance and Repair Services 

Travel. Shipping. Air-Freight Services . 

Fire Fighting Equipment 

Government Tenderers 


The Al Mutla Group 

P.OBox 177, 13002 Safat. Kuwait. Tel. 2445040 (60 Rnes) Telex: 22012 Al MgBa KL Telefax: 2437285 G2/G3 


The Al Mulla Group 
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w ^averaging Agencies 

Have Social Consciences? 


j By BRUCE HOROVTTZ 

i •• Angles Tones Service 

!T~ OS ANGELES — Doonesbury sometimes seems like 
. I the kind of guy whose most pressing problem is whether 

; I . to lunch on Cajun c h i ck en or dude sausage pizza. But 
, • 1 "• the oh-so'hip comic strip character has spent the past 
■two weeks wrestling with a question that delves r— if not stabs — 
^nto the heart of the advertising business: Do people who create 
commercials have any conscience? 

; The answer, at least the one reached by Dooaesbury’s creator, 
Cany Trudeau, will not leave many advertising executives with 
whiter shirts or brighter teeth. Rather, it would seem to leave 
most with ring around the collar. 

: Is the comic strip, the char- - 
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fecter Michael J. Doonesbury, 
who is employed as a copy- 
writer at an ad agency, is 
asked by an RJ. Reynolds To- 
bacco Co. executive to create a 




One executive said 

about one in five 

bacco Co. executive s) create a employees migh t 
prim advertising campaign J d 

that will coax young people to not want to work 00 a 
start smoking. What is more, 

Doonesbury is led to believe Cigarette &CCOtmt. 

that his very job at the agency 

depends on accepting the assignment. 

After two weeks of soul searching — including a dream 
sequence in winch he invents an aniirmr^ pitchman shaped a 
, cigarette — Doonesbury finally accepts the assignment. And this 
■angle decision seems to cast a pretty large shadow over the entire 
ad industry. 

. “There's no shortage of people willing to go to work tnaVmg 
ads for cigarette companies,” said John M. Connors Jr., president 
|of the Boston firm Hill, Holliday, Connors. CosmopuJos, winch 
creates ads for John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. and 
Wang Laboratories Inc. While his agency does not handle any 
cigarette companies, he says it wouldat least consider doing so. 

< Bat has DoOTesbwybetm presenting an accurate picture or the 
ad industry? Are ad agency workers s ometimes asked to put their 
■morals aside and work on advertising for products — like 
'cigarettes or liquor — that they do not condone? And if so, just 
how many refuse to work on projects for advertisers such as 
cigarette makers? 

Well, how about one in five? 
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T HAT, AT LEAST, is the case at erne New York ad agency 
that cremes advertising for Richland and Capri cigarettes, 
both made by Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 
“About 20 percent of our people might not want to work on our 
cigarette account,” said Peter Geer, president of Geer, DuBois 
Inc., which also creates ads for Jaguar PLC “It’s a distinct 
minority,” Mr. Geer said of those who would not create cigarette 
ads, “but it’s a significant number.” 

And what happens if they do not want to? Well, Mr. Geer said, 
they are simply assigned to different clients. At the same time, 


‘however, he said that before hiring employees, his agency some- 
times asks people if they would object to working ou cigarette ad 
business. “But that doesn't mean we wouldn't hire them if they 
; said yes," he said. 

■ Laurie Brandafise said she had tinned down lucrative offers to 
create tobacco ads. But she is a free-lance copy writer based in 
. Los Angeles. And she said h was easier for ho 1 to say no than for 
-many of her friends who worit full time at ad agencies. 

“I have nothing to lose,” she said, “but they can lose then- 
jobs.” Of course, many ad agencies have never faced this problem 
because they have never even had the opportunity to create ads 

tor tnhafffiomrnpaniM ’ , . __ 

Doonesbury’s creator, Gariy Trudeau, refused to be inter- 
‘ viewed. But a spokesman to Universal Press Syndicate, the 
- Kansas City company that distributes the comic strip, said that 

See CONSCIENCE, Page 18 


Compiled Ay Our Stiff Fmm Dispatches 

HOUSTON — Texas Air Corp. 
reported Tuesday a net loss of 
S25S.5 million in the first quarter, 
most of which was attributed to the 
strike at its Eastern Airlines unit. 

In the first quarter of 1988, the 
airline had a net shortfall of $1243 
million. 

Eastern, which is based in Mi- 
ami, has been in bankruptcy pro- 
tection from creditors since March 
9, five days after the start of a strike 
by its machinists union that was 
supported by pilots. 

First-quarter revenue at Texas 
Air fell 133 percent, to $1.89 Nihon 
from $118 billion a year earlier. 

Eastern reported a first-quarter 
loss of S2SS.2 million before a 
S10.4 million charge for dividends 
payable to its preferred sharehold- 
ers. This compares with a shortfall 
of $31 million a year earlier, before 
a $14.1 million dividend charge. 

Eastern's revenue dropped to 
$620.6 million in the quarter, from 
Sl.l billion in the similar period a 
year earlier. 

The president of Eastern, Philip J. 
Bakes, said, “While further substan- 
tial operating losses should be ex- 
pected to the second quarter, tie 
company's business plan which was 
recently submitted to our creditor 
and 5,000 working employees shows 
dramatic future inqnuvemenls.” 

He added that the airline's cash 
resources would increase “dramati- 
cally^ as a result of its new plan to 
rebuild as a smaller carrier and to 
sell $1.8 biOion in assets. 

Such sales must be approved by 
the federal bankruptcy court in New 
York. Judge Burton R. Lifiand has 
set a bearing to Wednesday on the 
issue of auctioning Eastern in its 
entirety. This would mrfnrin the 
company’s shuttle sendee in the 
Northeast, which is scheduled to be 
sold to the developer Donald J. 
Trump to $365 milhnn 

Another Texas Air subsidiary, 
Continental Airlines, reported a 
first-quarter net loss of $163 mil- 
lion on revenue of $13 billion, 
compared with a net loss of $80.6 
million a year eadier. 

. _ Tty; nfimminn airline, which « 

based in Houston, attributed the 
improvement to good operating 
performance and an increase in the 
number of business travelers. 

(AP, Reuters) 
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U.S. Home Sales, 
Factory Orders 
Slowed in March 
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The F-l 6: Flying for Profit 

General Dynamics Bets on Future of Popular Fighter 


By Thomas C. Hayes 

New York Times Semce 

FORT WORTH, Texas — 
Some jet fighters are faster. Oth- 
ers can carry more weapons. And 
some are more modem in design. 
But General Dynamics Coap. is 
betting that its popular F-16 is 
going to keep flying high. 

Executives of the company be- 
lieve that at least an additional 
2,000 of the $15 million planes 
will be sold before die fighter 
becomes obsolete, making it one 
of the best-selling jets in the his- 
tory of nuhtuy aviation. 

ft they are right, the business 
that General Dynamics expects 
to get from the joint FSX fighter 
project of the United States and 
Japan, which will be based on the 
F-16, will be mere icing on the 
profit cake — not something that 
would be crucial to the company. 

“We are interested, obviously, 
in the business,” said Dam M. 
Hancock, the vice president who 
heads program development at 
the company's assembly riant 
for the F-16 near Fort Worth. 
“Bui it’s not a make-or-break 
thing by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation.” 

On Friday, President George 
Bush said Japan bad accepted 
terms calling for General Dy- 
namics to hoodie 40 percent of 
the joint program to build 130 
aircraft, with the first scheduled 
for completion in 1995. 
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Compiled by Our Staff Fran Dispatches 

WASHINGTON — Orders re- 
ceived by UB. factories, a measure 
of health in the industrial sector, 
feD 0.9 percent in March, with air- 
craft and other transportation or- 
ders excluded, while sales of new 
single-family homes fell 53 per- 
cent, the Commerce Department 
said Tuesday. 

Overall, factory orders rose a 
modest 0.7 percent for the month, 
mainly because of a jump in air- 
craft orders, the department said. 
Although transportation and mili- 
tary orders rose in March, there 
were declines in most other catego- 
ries, especially for durable goods, 
manufactured items designed to 
last at least three years. 

The declines included a 6.7 per- 
cent drop in orders to electrical 
machinery and a 4.6 percent reduc- 
tion in orders for primary metals. 

Excluding defense-related or- 
ders, orders fell 03 percent 

The March numbers Mowed 

overall order declines of 2 percent in 
February and 1.2 percent in Janu- 
ary. The value of overall factory 
orders stood at a seasonally adjusted 
$23252 bfflioa, the department said. 


U.S. Inflation 
ToEasein 9 89 , 
Purchasers Say 
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In the key category of nonde- 
ase capital goods, watched as a 
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An F-16 ready for takeoff: General Dynamics has btrit more 
than 2300 of the jet fighters for air forces around the world. 


The FSX win have a larger 
wing size than the F-16, im- 
proved engine performance, a 
longer nose and other new fea- 
tures. 


The work would be added to 
production already under way at 
the plant in Texas. General Dy- 
namics has built and shipped 
more than 2300 F-lfe to air 
forces around the world since the 


first rate was delivered to the 
UJS. Air Force in 1978. 

Some members of Congress 
have said they would mount a 
strong challenge to the FSX 
agreement. 

Many have argued that Japan 
would apply technology secrets 
gained from the F-lo to help 
«a«hiish a commercial aircraft 


See FIGHTER, Page 15 


fense capital goods, watched as a 
barometer of business investment 
phms, orders were up 2.4 percent in 
March after declining 7.8 percent 
in February. 

The latest level of orders follows 
several signs that economic growth, 
especially in the manufacturing 
sector, decelerated in the first quar- 
ter of the year under the weight of 
the Federal Reserve Board's infla- 
tion-fighting interest-rate in- 
creases. 

In a separate report, the depart- 
ment said sales of new single-fam- 
ily homes fdl 5.5 percent, to a sea- 
sonally adjusted animal rate of 
587,000, the lowest since January 
1988. February sales feD 103 per- 
cent 

The home sales declines were 
widespread throughout the coun- 
try, except in the Northeast, where 
they surged 433 percent In other 
regions, sales feD 23 percent in the 
Midwest, 12.7 percent in the South 
and 203 percent in die West 

At the same time, inventories of 
unsold new homes rose to their 
highest level since February 1980. 


The Associated Press 

BOSTON — - The National 
Association of Purchasing 
Management predicted Tues- 
day that inflation would fall to 
3.8 percent this year, com- 
pared with the 5 percent re- 
ported for 1988. 

Forty-five percent of the 
members of the association, 
which represents 30,000 pur- 
chasing agents, said they ex- 
pected their capital expendi- 
tures to rise in 1989. But 24 
percent said that they believed 
their expenditures would drop 
below last year’s level. 

The association said that 
purchasers saw prices increase 
an average of 19 percent so far 
this year but that they expect- 
ed inflation to be more moder- 
ate the rest of the year. 

By more than 3 to 1, the 
purchasing executives predict- 
ed the economy would contin- 
ue to grow through the year. 
The inflation rate this year was 
the greatest concern of 28.7 
percent of the members. 


The average UJS. home sold in 
March to a record $152300, op 
from $146,400 in February, and 

compared with $133,200 a year ear- 
lier. The median sales price in 
March was a record $ 126,000, com- 
pared with $120,300 in February 
and 5108300 in Mart* 1988. 

In the first indication of the 
economy’s performance in April, 
however, the National Association 
of Purchasing Managemen t 
Monday that buriness at industrial 
companies rebounded after three 
months of faltering growth, as ex- 


port orders picked up. An export 
boom, starting in late 1987, provid- 
ed much of the strength that lifted 
factory orders 9.7 percent last year 
and 7.1 percent in 1987. 

Exports began to level off. how- 
ever, late last yean 

(Reuters, AP) 
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Compiled by Our Stiff From Dispatches 

BRUSSELS — The European 
Community’s Executive Commis- 
sion wanted the United States on 
Tuesday against using its Omnibus 
Trade Act as a weapon for ratafia- 
tian in trade disputes. 

The commission was reacting to 
die publication Saturday by the 
United States of its 1989 report on 
trade estimates, potentially the first 
step in a process aimed at foreixm 
UA trade partners to remove al- 
leged trade barrios. 

“The commission nmst reiterate 
its profound concern about die use 
which could be made of this report 
under the teems of the TVade Act,” 
the EC executive said in a statanent. 

It warned of “the risk to the 
international system” of trade if 
the United Stares took unila teral 
measures against its trade partners. 

The 1985 Omnibus Tirade Act 
obfigss the US. trade representa- 
tive, Carla A Hills, to list countries 
considered for priority investiga- 
tions into alleged use of unfair 
trade barriers. 

The trade estimates are pub- 
lished annually , but this year they 
will also serve, to the first time, as 
the reference to Mrs. Hills’s deci- 
sions, which must be announced by 
May 30. 

Alfred H. Kingon, the U3. am- 
bassador to the community, said it 
would be “a wholly inaccurate in- 
tapretatkffl” to see the annual in- 
ventory as a threatening count- 
down to action under the trade 
legislation. 

“I hope they don’t panic,” he 
said, referring to the EC comnns- 
sion. “There are no surprises oq die 
list, and it does not at ul mean that 
just because something's on one 
fist, it will be on the other. It’s 
conceivable none will be.” 

The report lists accusations 
against 34 countries as well as the 
European Community and the 
Gulf Cooperation Cornual, a six- 
natioa bloc of Gulf states. 

The report s chief allegations 
against the Europeans include ac- 
cess to the telecommunications 
marina, subsidies to die Airbus 
jediner and the EC ban on the use 
of growth stimulators in beef. 

An EC official said the commis- 
sion would publish Wednesday a 
counterhst of EC prodnets harmed 
by UB. trade bamera! But he was 
unable to say whether the list was 
intended only as a politicri gesture 
or would be used to force bilateral 
negotiations tat market access. 

(AFP, Reuters) 
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The Associated Press 
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Dow Drops on Kodak Report 
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United Pros Intemationai 

NEW YORK — Stock prices closed lower 
Tuesday in active trading on the New York 
Stock Exchange, after a disappointing earnings 
report from Eastman Kodak Co. triggered a late 
sdloff that erased the market’s earlier gains. 

The Dow Jones industrial average, which fell 
3.84 points Monday, tumbled 12.10 to dose at 
2,402.86. 

Broader-marie et indicators also weakened. 
The New York Stock Exchange composite in* 
dex feQ 0.4S to 172.37 and Standard ft Poor’s 
500-stock index dropped 1.00 to dose at 308.12. 
The price of an average share lost 9 cents. 

Declines narrowly edged out advances. Big 
Board volume swelled to about 172 million 
shares, compared with about 1 38 miUioa traded 
Monday. 

Analysts said the news that Kodak’s first- 
quarter earnings dropped sharply to 62 cents a 
share from 80 cents a share in the year-ago 
period set the stage for some late afternoon 
selling, which thwarted the market's attempt to 
bold gains won earlier in the session. 

Prior to the release of Kodak’s results, stock 
prices drifted at slightly higher levels, supported 
by follow-through buying that began around 
midday Monday after the Dow had fallen 
roughly 20 points. 

The market Monday initially plunged on the 
news that a U.S. purchasing managers* index, 
which measures new orders, production, vendor 
deliveries, inventory and employment, rose to 
53 percent in April. A reading above 50 indi- 
cates the economy is expanding. 

Alfred Goldman, mantel strategist with A.G. 
Edwards ft Sons Inc. in St Loins, said same 


players were willing to capitalize on the weak- 
ness in prices. 

However, he also noted that uncertainty 
about the economic outlook continues to weigh 
on the market in advance of the April employ- 
meal report, which is due Friday. 

“We're still getting mixed signals on econo- 
my, which is keeping stomach acid levels high, " 
be said. 

In NYSE trading. Union Carbide was the 
most active NYSE issue, f alling ft to 31ft. 

Texaco followed, rising ft to 54ft. Avon 
Products, a recent target of takeover specula- 
tion, was third, dropping ft to 32ft. 

Eastman Kodak plunged 3ft to 43%. 

Boeing rose 1ft to 78ft. Thai Airways placed 

orders for eight new BncingjrtR, indntfing seven 

737-400s, becoming the first So utheas t Aria 
customer for the new plane. Total value of the 
order was about $400 million. 

Fiscbbach gained 1ft to 18ft after rising 1ft 
Monday. Federal Filings Ihcl, a Washington 
D.C.-based wire service, said Monday that 
Fischbach had agreed to scO a subsidiary and 
some land for about S17-2, wiiTlinn in rash and 
preferred stock. 

Alco Standard tacked on 1ft to 29%. Ako 
said its second-quarter income for 1989 jumped 
to 66 cents a share, from 49 cents a share in the 
year-ago period. 

Among the blue chips, IBM dropped 1 to 
112ft, Proctor & Gamble fell 1 to 96ft, and 
General Motors eased ft to 41ft. 

Prices dosed lower in light trading on die 
American Stock Exchange. 

The Amex Market Value index fefl 0.62 to 
dose at 344.66. 
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PHILIPS HAS PUT 
A LITTLE ART 
j IN ITS SCIENCE V 



Qhe new. WiiKps LCD Computer;. 
Monitor. It's flat and smalL Light- 
we^ht. Witha picture that's stable and 
exceptionally easy to read. For the 
complete picture of our full range of 
Computer Monitors, write Philips Inter- 
national SFF-836, 5600 MD Eind- 
hoven, The Netherlands.^ 

THE LCD MONITOR FROM PHILIPS 

3 v PHILIPS 
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IMF Sets Price Range for Stock Sale 

Up to $400 Million Witt Be Reused Through Flotation 





, By Ronald van de Krol 

' • Special to the Herald Tribune 

, i - EINDHOVEN, Nethedmds — - 
"Next month’s flotation of the An- 
jjk>Dmch tmekmaker DAFBV on 

• {be London and Amsterdam stock 
1 exchanges win raise as yr uc h as 
I 850.7 miDiOD gntidas ($399.8 mil- 

* lion) for existing shareholders, mak- 
’ ing it the second-bagest issue of new 
-stores in Dutch corporate history, 

the lead manager said Tuesday. 

— Amsterdam-Rouerdani 

total of 18.1 nrillww* shares, 
*Ytf>resentmg 63.6 percent of DAP's 
JgjmtaL would be offered to the 
Jg&lfc later Ibis month at between 
p 32 gofers and 47 gmldets a share. 


The definitive offer price will be they wanted to seek for the shares, 
announced May 24, with trading "We met to consider the devd- 


announced May 24, with trading "We met to consider the devd- 
expected to begin is London and cptnems and came to the conctu- 
Amstcidamca June 5. son (hat it wouldn’t influence our 

The price range is in lice with views on the price range," he said. 


forecasts. However, pnbfication of Based on the price range released 
the figores came only 24 hours after Tuesday, the issue would yidd 7602 
prices on the Amsterdam stock ex- million to 850.7 million guilders, die 


13 bQHonrgaQder par 
don of the rhfwnrak 


change fdlsharplv on fears that the second-biggest amotu 
Dutch center-right coalition gov- through a flotation of 
eminent might collapse over a dis- a Netherlands comp 
pule on the financing of an envi- 13 billion-guilder pai 
ronmem plan. don of the 

Fop Hoogcndijk, a member of NV earlier this year. 
Amro Bank’s management board, DAFs largest ang l 
told, a press c o n f erence that the is Rover Group PD 
sodden weakness of the Dutch which now holds 40 
stock market had not led DAF or remainder is hdd by 
its shareholders to alter the price tors, including the be 


amount ever raised 
ion of new shares in 
company, after the 
ler partial privadza- 
micak maker DSM 


: shareholder 
of Britain, 
percent. The 
Dutch inves- 


& * 

Cites Plastic Demand 


pr Strong Profit Advance 


HEERLEN, Netherlands — public m 


W0Ni,c,f ^ ;he 




:> jpSM NV, the chemicals mwirwr be- 
a idg privatized by the Dutch govern- 
ment, said Tuesday that strong de- 
mand for plastics helped it nearly 
double its net Income in the first 
quarter. 

Zn its first quarterly report ri" cc 
a third of the company was sold to 
the public in February, DSM said 
its net profit was a stronger-than- 


is to be sold to the 
nember. 


The company attributed some of 


tors, including the bedding compa- 
ny VADO Houdstcnnaatschappij 
BV, DSM, the Van Doome family, 
and Amro Bank. After the flota- 
tion, Rover’s stake in DAF would 
fall to 16 percent 

Last year, DAFs net profit more 
than doubled, to 1473 million guil- 
ders, while sales jumped 38 per- 
cent to S.2 billion guilders. 

Analysts said the stock was likely 


than the 622 

The results were far above ana- 1988. But the c 


the rise in net profit to an absence of to attract healthy demand John 
extraordinary items, compared with van Oudenhoven, an analyst at 


a loss of 50 mflUca guilders in the Basque Paribas Nederland NV, 
1988 period that was mostly caused predicted that the shares would 
by restructuring in agriculture. trade in the upper end of the indi- 
Also, a redaction in Dutch cor- caied price range when unoffici al 
porate taxes last year allowed the trading begins Wednesday, 
company to cut its tax set-aside in "The prospects for the truck 
the first quarter. market are looking good, and the 

Arthur Spirals, a DSM spokes- success here of the recent DSM 
man, said the operating-profit gain issue will also help the DAF offer- 
was mainly due to strong demand ing," he said, 
for plastics. Haddo Mejjer, DAFs finance 

Mr. Spirals also noted agricul- director, said the company 
rural business, mainly fertilizers, to pay a dividend of 2.50 g»iiHw* 
was helped by an early start to the for 1989. The company has not 
planting season because of a warm previously paid a dividend. Ana, 
winter in Western Europe. lysts said the shares’ expected divi- 

DSM said it expected 1989 annu- dend yield of about 5 percent 
al profit to be significantly higher would put them at the upper aid of 


» percent mgwrtMn me i» mfl. fepUstici Tiaddo Men 

thc first thr “ ^ Spims also noted agricul- director, said t 
mornas or iwse. rural business, mainly fertilizers, to pay a divide 

Sales rose 116 percent, to 177 ^ “ “rf? *“* *° ** for 1989. The 

Wtion gufldere from 146 MEon, season berause erf a warm previously pait 

and pretax operating profit was up lysts said t& si 

28.6 percemTto 423 million guft- , DSM said it expeoed 1989 annu- dend yield of 
ders from 329 *f P™ 1 10 be significantly fairer would put them 


roe resuiis were iar aoove ana- tyiss. But the company said the re- The shares to be listi 
lysis forecasts, which called for net cent oil price rise and its possible will be denominated 


the range for Dutch shares. 

The shares to be listed in London 


income of about 200 million gui- 
lders, and DSM stock rose 6.80 guil- 
ders, to 129.40 guilders, after the 
report. Another third of the compa- 


impacton raw materials 
certainties and that the 1 


possible will be denominated in guilders, 
sent on- not pounds. Wilco Jiskoot, dircc- 
-quancr tor-general of capital marirwc at 
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;| | \ If ! Kodak Has Sharp Earnings Decline 

‘ '! ^ ^ r'a - Compiled b y Our St aff From Dispatches $200 mflljon begriming in 1 990,” he quarter rarely provides good 
J !• j* wi ££ - - ROCHESTER, New York — added. sight into performance expo 


gttmth should not be taken as an Amro Bank, said the deration had 
indication of the foil-year rate. been made to avoid arbitrage. 


- 11 rtf* : Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches $200 mHtion begriming in 1990 "he 

=; !? 2 * « f - - ROCHESTER, New York — added. 

•;i - “j * ■ -Eastman Kodak Co. reported Kodak mainly attributed the de- 

:: «= li Tuesday a 23.1 percent drop in dinein earnings to after-tax expen- 

y * 3 5 - -firaUnrirter net earnings despite ditures of about $62 mflHon. 

: : ! o ! c \ i.sX "record sales, and it said it would Earnings from operations in the 
:1 " c % | *i. ; .move out ctf certain nonstrategic quarter were essentially stable at 

- ; m i businesses and focus on its core *469 milli on, after a restated $471 

: 2 > ■ areas - miUian a year ago. 

- 2? • .. Net ■ earnings dropped to $200 Mr. Chandler said, “The first 

ii i - '"l million from S260 mining in the 

" ]Zi =) first quarter of last year, the com- n »r a j j 

: li i! V. pamy said. Saks, however, rose to Pepto Income Advanced 

1 ■: $ => .53.9 baliioii, compared with S33 A/LC1* /Trf/rrt«t- 

t: >. z?. bffljon in the mniiar period last /cui first Quarter 

■i- ,- { % = ; •• -year. - ■ • . TheAaodataf press . „ . 

'! S tfl', Sr Kodak shares phfiiged' S3'375 : ‘ * l^YcklC— WpSCo report 


Earning from operations in the 
quarter were essentially stable at 
$469 million, after a restated $471 
million a year ago. 

Mr. Chandler said, "The first 

Pepsi Income Advanced 
46% m First Quarter 

; . The:ABodqtnt fym , . 


- ? : ! I-. 3. ; 

- : v J t« -1 r-:v 

j* t : -s *• »i 
■ “ rx !iJt if,-. 


quarter rarely provides good in- 
sight into performance expecta- 
tions due to the seasonality of our 
business." 

The figures included the quarter- 
ly results for the Sterling Drug unit 
The prior-year period included 
Sterling results from Feb. 23, 1988, 
the effective date of its acquitition 
by Kodak. 

Mr. Chandler said the year-to- 
year comparison was made diffi- 
cult by the inclusion in the 1988 
first quarter of a gain from the sale 
of property in France and robust 
sales of photography products at 
the end of last year, causing the 


:rx r> r -3 

. U-. >•! 

Mr 
1 } 
. a oh *•« 
- ;!■ 

; v*. k- si 
r Ti in: 


x •- 

^5* •• • 


Tuesday in. response to the report, 
dosing at $43.75 on the New York 
-Stock Exchange. 

The Kodak chairman, Colby H. 
Chandler, said the company would 
“exit nonstrategic bittinesses which 
'do not increase shareholder value, 
Jocus even more intently on our 
-core businesses, and intensify our 


• NEWYOKK— PepsiCo report- raw « tasi year, rauismg in 
ed on Tuesday a 45.7 parent surge 

in first-quaitra income, to $165.1 „ ^ adrSton to the unpact of m 


in first-quarter income, to S165.1 
milKnn, reflecting strong results in 
all of the snack food, restaurant and 
soft drinks company’s divisions. 

It was the eighth straight quarter 
in which PepsiCo's earnings, ex- 
cluding one-time gains and 


i- -■ . 2 2 2? i •.cost-unprovement programs. 
~r t : -1 ~-i 5S - “These actions will result ii 
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manent cost savings of mare 


or more. Saks totaled S2J6 billion 
in the first quarter, up 19j4 permit 
from $2.48 billion a year earlier. 


flation and unfavorable c u rrency 
exchange rates, net earning? for the 
quarter were further restrained by 
$192 mOlioD in pretax interest ex- 
penses, compared with $92 million 
in the first quarter last year, the 
company said. 

Mr. Chandler predicted that 
1989 would be a year of record 
camin « s * (AFP. Roam) 


FIGHTER: General Dynamics Bets on F-16’s Future 


(Coetimed fron first fiumice page) 
industry that would eventually take 
business and jobs from U.S. com- 


^ v; »: 

-< L 

2 ?? y > 
>5 - t . 
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"r"r? * ? . • - Congress has 30 days to act on 

s . : i * the agreement after it is formally 

' “ % if' gi - delrvraed by the White House. Mr. 
u c li Z‘ 5- -Bush is certain to veto a Ml regect- 
ii- •’ ]sf. * 5 ' ' ing the accord and Congress would 

;;] ■ Hi f it need a two-thirds mqorhy in each 

: J- ; of its chambers to override such a 

> ,'ii .1 ; decision. 

- , .'-.lx 7- . - The F-16 program has been one 

:» ‘ y -5 V SS the most successful and profit- 
“ - i. “ r, - able in UJS. miiitary aviation. The 
>; :■ -j ’ mflitaiy aircraft unit at General 

£* i i ,r ii Pynarnics, dominated by the F-16 

£ ' •; J r< %'C r ’ -program contributed $3.4 billion 

7 1 - "■ ■' -m sales last year, up 6 percent from 

.?= .1-: ; l ?? 1 • 1987. 

>f : i i if* • - A more significant barometer of 
ii ' 1'? ' -the importance of the F-16 to the 

*' i i •( " ?! con^iany was the unit’s share of 
^ *! ij, operating income last year — a 
•» f- S-J ! commanding 61 percent, at $318 

! J i*T tJ. . imillion. 

k .i v. ~ *The F-16 is a phen o menal suo- 

S f; \ cess," said Thomas L McNaugher, 

>5 '^ -. 3 tl S : I -miliiaiy analyst at the Brookings 
=! •: ’4.' '?> if •, -Institution in WasUmgUHL “If it 
i i : r - were not for the F-16, it is hard to 

5 r- "v? ;i, >f- ■ .see how we could have maintained 

5 * l. -r' «* . an air force the size we did. It has 

- J. £ . been a windfall for General Dynam- 

* : . $ s';. ; f ; “ '«:* '-MS." 

3 -■ * i;] Jf • : , Cutbacks in Pentagon spending 

- '3 Jr, ?<> . -«iw«hi certain to reduce orders from 

j ■■ ,C- !-'!■; : the air farce, vritkh. is out linin g 

; ^ | • ; 'plans for the $30 bDtion ATF.or 

:• Ii - p > St ■ r advanced tactical fightra, whkh 

s :l ’I i .wi^evlenluaIty^q>laMsuchpclwra- 

i! y£ * e »; ;■ iful fighters as the F-15, mad e by 
? - igf £. McDoimdi Ekmrias Coip. 

•k J! - : i* h&f . : ' Total deliveries of die F-16, 

I a : : i U > -winch fdl to 288 last year, peaked 

H ,] ri ; at 298 in 1987 after rising forsever- 

s , . al years. General Dynamics expects 

% hi * ♦production of theplane to continue 
f P :! In through the 1990s. 

' * ji'Sf',. - " Some analysts doubt that the 
f. j? p ? r , f V ' conq»ny wfll xeadi total produo- ! 

? ;i - s ' ’tioaeweetog 5,000 planes. ; 
\ •; g g I i ' ; ' John ML Diamantis, whofdlws j 

■ ii-, tr' '• aerospace con^anies for the Ptr - 1 

\ ’ii :*!£•*; fa . riting dwitiot <rf Donaldson, Luf- 
: ^ ii- 7 1 ' : kin fe Jenrette Inc. m New York, 

: :h !L .*•*:; 1 ; said that the F-16 would reap large 

.profits for another three or four 
, years. But he added that General 


^ 25 * hJ 


in winning a UJ5. Navy contract for 
the new A-12 attack plane. The . 
Pentagon has not disclosed its pro- , 
jeeted output price for the plane, 
but design and development cost 
S4 billion. 

General Dynamics also is among 
the leaders racing to capture a large 
share of the $30 mlfion that the air 
force plans to spend on the ATF. ' 
And it has teamed op with sever- 
al mfihary suppliers m designing 
theX-30. an amxaft that would be 
aUe to mbit Earth and would use a 
conventional runway for takeoffs 
and landings. 

The A-12 and the ATF are con- 
sidered General Dynamics’ most 
potentially lucrative programs. 

The company also is working 
with Boeing Co. and Lockheed 
Corp. to develop an aircraft expect- 
ed to cost $35 million each. The 
plane, to be build of lightweight 
materials, is to have improved ra- 
dar fan night flying and advanced 
electronics. 

Competing for that contract, 
which the air force is expected to 
award next year, is McDonnell 
Douglas Corp. and Northrop Corp. 
Analysts said General Dynam- 
nyt ics* commitment to the high-^takes 
_ ... . .. . . contest took a tofl on its profit last 

from 180 a year in the last four year. The company increased capi- 
yrors- tal spending by 42 percent, to $496 

Bm General Dynamics, which million, double the outlay in 1984. 
also makes submarines, missiles. Sales improved slightly, to $9.6 



tante, and rocket engines at its oth- billion, compared with $9.4 billion, 
er divisions, remains in the thick of while operating income Hadinwl 
military aircraft competition. for the first time since 1981. 

In addition to perhaps $3 billion Net income fell 133 percent, to 
in added revenue it would earn $379 mflHon, or $9.03 a share, from 




from the FSX, it shared a 
last year with McDonnell 


$437 mfllitm, or $1036 a share, in 
1987. 
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Bond’s Credit Rating Cut 

Ccxnpikd by Oyf Staff F*Om Dupauha 

SYDNEY — The credit rating of Alan Braid’s flagship company, 
Bond Corp. Holdings LuL. has been downgraded for the second time 
in seven months, a tzuyar rating agency said Tuesday. 

Australian Ratings Proprietary Ltd. said it decided test week to 
downgrade Bond Corp. from a B rating to CCC, the lowest classifi- 
cation for a company that has not defaulted on its loans, because of 
uncertainties about future f undin g 
The managing director of Bond Corp., Peter Beckwith, said he was 
astonished by the move. He said the company had not been contact- 
ed by the agency before being downgraded. 

The managing director of Australian Ratings, Jeff Patterson, said 
the cut from a B rating reflected his company’s opinion of the 
damage to investor confidence caused by bad publicity and legal and 
ethical problems confronting Bond Gtrp. The ratings concern, 
which assesses the ability of companies to make promised payments 
on debt securities, said a number of events prompted its move. 

Australian Ratings said that Bell Group Lid. and Bell Resources 
Ltd. had also been cut from B to CCC 
Among reasons riven for the new downgrading, the agency died 
Bond Corp.’s inability to sell its 20 percent stake in Lonrbo PLC and 
Lonrho’s attack on Bond’s financial viability. Other reasons were 
potentially damaging firutingf by the Australian Broadcasting Tri- 
bunal against Bond’s suitability to hold 15 radio and television 
licenses, and negative media coverage. (AFP Raa 


Chrysler’s Quarterly Earning s Grow 91% 


Compiled fry Our Staff from Dispatches 

DETROIT — Chrysler Corp. 
said Wednesday its first-quarter 
earnings rose 90.8 percent from the 
year-earlierperiod,to$351 million, 
or $130 a share, a surge it partly 
attributed to a richer product mix. 

The automaker said it earnings 
compared with $184 million, or 83 
cents per share, in the same period 
last year, when profit was hurt by 
the dosing of some parts plants. 
That quarter included a provision 
of S93 million, or 42 cents a share, 
for the dosings. 

Chxysler’s profit came rat first- 
quarter revenue of S9.95 billion, up 
163 percent from its first-quarter 
sales last year. 

The company said its improved 
product mix, led by the new Plym- 
outh Acclaim and Dodge Spirit 
models, spurred the imp rov ement. 
It also cited growing demand few Us 
new New Yorker and Dynasty cars, 
continued strong sales of minivans 
and Jeeps, and increased attention 
to internal cost management. 


The automaker’s quarterly earn- 
ings of 51 -SO a share were within 
industry analysts’ estimated range 
of SI35 to SI. 60. 

Lee A. tacooca, the company’s 
chairman, said Chrysler’s share of 
the car market slipped during the 
first quarter. Bm it nwinraineri a 
strong presence in the light truck 
market, especially in the minivan 
segment, where Chrysler makes 
about half of such vehicles sold in 
the United States. 

Last month. General Motors 
Corp. reported its first-quarter 
earnings rose 423 percent, to $135 
billion, or S2.37 par share, over last 
year. 

Chrysler said it countered slug- 
gish industry sales with a new in- 
centive program announced at the 
dose of the first quarter. 

Chrysler, whose earnings have 
been hit hard in the past by incen- 
tive costs, was the test of the Big 
Three to participate in the latest 
round, offering free rat 

two-year loans for all of its cars and 


Western Union Prepares for Crucial Test in Bond Market 


By Floyd Norris 

■Vrt York Times Service 

NEW YORK — A year and a half after a 
major restructuring. Western Union Corp. is 
facing a crucial test: It must convince bond- 
holders it is moving toward financial health or 
h will be forced to increase interest payments 
to them, which could cripple the company. 

The moment of truth will come next 
month, when two investment banking firms 
arc to determine what interest rate Western 
Union will pay on a $500 million braid i ffu fi HT, 
its largest class of debt securities. 

The rate is to be reset on June 15 to allow 
the bonds to trade slightly above face value. 
On the New York Stock Exchange, they cur- 
rently are quoted at about 91 percent. 

Two investment banks to be chosen by the 
company are to calculate what interest rate 
the bonds must pay to boost their trading 
price to 101 percent of face value. It is not 
clear how high that would be, but at the 
current interest rate of 163 percent and the 
91 price, the yield for an investor buying the 
bonds now and holding them to maturity on 
Dec. 15, 1992, is more than 20 percent. 


To boost the trading price to 101 could 
require interest rates of that level A 20 per- 
cent rate would increase the company’s annu- 
al interest cost by $17.5 milli on 

Thus, the resetting of Western Union’s rate 
is likely to mean a substantial increase in 
interest expense, and it would come at a time 
when telex revenue is falling more rapidly 
than income can rise from other services. 

"It’s like a Catch-22.” said one money 
manager who owns some of the bonds. "In 
1990, I think the company will generate 
enough cash flow to cover interest expense, as 
long as they don’t have to raise the rate. But it 
looks like they wiD have to raise the rate, and 
they may not be able to generate enough cash 
flow for that rate." 

Western Union said it has not yet chosen 
the investment banking firms that will make 
the choice. One is expected to be Drexd 
Burnham Lambert Inti, which underwrote 
the bond issue as part of the company’s 
restructuring in December 1987. 

That restructuring, which involved losses 
for holders of bonds and preferred stock, left 


the investor Bennett S. LeBow firmly in con- 
trol of the company. Since then. Western 
Union has embarked rat a drive to sell many 
of its tangible assets, such as transmission 
facilities, in order to focus on a small number 
of businesses. Henceforth, while it will still 
send telegrams and such, it will use lines it 
leases, rather than rates it owns. 

Telex, historically Western Union’s best 
business, is a cash cow that may be rat its last 
legs as businesses switch to telephone facsim- 
ile machines. Tdex revenue fdl 29 percent 
last year, to 5250 nuDion, and is expected to 
fall 33 percent this year. 

To offset that drop, the company is push- 
ing electronic mail, attempting to provide 
more services to travel agents, such as the 
delivery of prepaid tickets nationwide, and 
"supplying financial services to individuals 
who do not have bank relationships," Robert 
J, Amman, the company’s president, has *n«t , 
“Our vision is that a consumer win come to a 
Western Union outlet to cash his or her 
paycheck, pay tails, send money and handle 
all associated transactions," he said. 


some trucks. GM and Font offer 
interest as low as 19 percent. 

Much of the cost of those incen- 
tives will show up on the Big Three’s 
second-quarter profit statements. 

Mr. lacocca said the company 
benefited from sales of the Dodge 
Spirit and Plymouth Acclaim, 
which replaced its compact K-se- 
ries cars, and in the mor&expensive 
models. Also during the quarter, 
Chrysler began two shifts of pro- 
duction at its Newark, Delaware, 
plant, which makes the Spirit-Ac- 
claim tine. 

Meantime, Chrysler Financial 
Corp.. the automaker’s financing 
arm, said it earned $65 millio n dur- 
ing the first quarter, the same as 
during the first three months of 
1988. 

The subsidiary's automotive 
lending operation, Chrysler Credit, 
reported the number of new and 
used vehicles it financed rose 11.4 
percent during the first quarter 
from the same period last year. 

(Reuters, AP) 


ITO Acquiring 
Legal Publisher 

Reuters 

TORONTO — Internation- 
al Thomson Organization, an 
information and publishing 
company said Tuesday that it 
had agreed to buy Lawyers 
Co-operative Publishing Co. 
of Rochester, New York, fra 
$810 million. 

Lawyers Co-op publishes 
prim and electronic legal, tax 
and business-law research 
products. It had 1988 revenue 
of about $200 unBiaa. 

ITO has units in Noth 
America and Britain. Kenneth 
R. Thomson, its Chairman, 
said in March be would seek to 
mage it with Thomson News- 
papers LttL, of which he also is 
chairman, in part to facilitate 
acquisitions. 


De Beers 

Proud of our past. Committed 

to the future. 


Five points from 
the Chairman, 
Julian Ogilvie Thompson’s 
1988 Statement 


3 


Our Ccntenflry year 
was marked by record 
sales of diamond 

jewellery underpinned by vigorous 
economic growth and the continuing 
expansion of our market promotion 
and trade liaison activities. 

With CSO sales of rough diamonds 
increasing by 35 per cent our profits 
were double the previous year’s 
and the dividend was raised by 
82 per cent. 


De Beers is a truly 
international com- 
pany. Most of our 
profits are earned outside South 
Africa from our diamond and other 
investments and our trading 
business worldwide. We look 
forward to another satisfactory year. 


5 


4 


2 We go forward into 

our second century 
financially and 

technically even better equipped to 
face the challenges that lie ahead 
and so preserve and sustain the 
well-being of the diamond industry 
worldwide. 


De Beers is 
committed to play 
its part in the 
development of Southern Africa. 
The investment programme 
includes three new mines in 
Namibia, a major new diamond 
plant in Botswana, participation in 
that country’s £212 million soda ash 
project and provision for a major 
new diamond mine in South Africa. 
It sealed its partnership with the 
western world’s most important 
diamond producer by welcoming 
two Batswana directors to the board. 


De Beers is 
committed to 
education and 
social development in South Africa 
and to promoting peaceful change. 
The path to a stable, democratic 
future lies in increasing prosperity. 
8,000 employees now participate 
through share ownership in the ' 
wealth-creating process and the 
company’s success. Under its 
merit-based manning programme 
steady progress is being made in 
black advancement. 


The full Chairman s Statement is 
contained in the Annual Report of 
the Company for the year ended 
31st December 1988 which has 
been posted to Shareholders. 

De Beers Consolidated Mines 
Limited 

(Inaorporated in the Republic of South Africa) 

London Office 40 Holbom Viaduct 
London EC1P1AJ 
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MayS 

Season Season 

High Low teen High Low Close Obi. 

i 

Grains 

1 


5«asart 

High 

Se assn 
Low 

Open 

Hiah 

Law 

Close 

Qw. 

PORK BELLIES (CME) 
44009 Ite.-cwil3 per lb. 
64JX MJO May 

3100 

31*7 

30.95 

31J5 

+*8 

6(9 

30JD 

Jul 

30.97 

.1710 

30.95 

31*2 



30*5 


■UYAS 

31 JO 

stua 

31 JO 

+J0 


42*0 

F«l 

46 W 

47*0 

4620 

4672 


MM 

4200 

Mar 

46*0 

4600 

4600 

4610 


60.90 

47.10 

47.15 

May 

Ju) 

47*0 

47*0 

47*0 

47*0 

—JO 

55*0 

46.10 

Aug 

4625 

4625 

4625 

4625 

—5 

EsI. Sales 1656 Prav. SQJKU29 
Prav. Doy Open Int. 24,192 oH5B0 





Season Season 
Hhh Low 


Open Htflh Low Close Chg. 


WHEAT (CBT) 

SjQOQ bu minimum- dollars per bushel 
4*5 UO May A2A <30 

A 22 137 Jul <12 4.14% 

<39 150% Sen <19 <31% 

<40% in Dec 430 <34 

<43 4JQV] MOT <37% 440 

-02 <03% May <2B% <39 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales 12*51 

Prev. Dav Open Int. 59,250 an 130 

CORN (CBT) 

SOUQ bu minimum- dollors per bushel 
3_69 107% May 173% 174% 


140 133 

3.17% 14S 

195 US 


Jul 17714 175 
Sets 1«5% 146% 
Dec 1M% 165 


186% 157% Mor 170% 171 

189% 34a May 171% 171% 


189% 

184 

Est. Sales 


160 May 171% 171* 
161% Jul 174% 175 
Prey. Salas 41426 


<34 <26% +02% 

<10% 03% +jBZ% 
<17% <30% +03 

4 JO 4J2N +02% 
<36% <38% +02 

<26% <28 +01% 


17Z% 173% —00% 
172% 174 -00% 
164% ias —.01% 

162% 163'i —02% 
248% 169% —02% 
170% 171% —02 

272% 273% —02 


Pro*. Day Open Jnt.)6&I4S oil <102 

SOYBEANS (CBT) 

5000 bu minimum- dollars per bushel 
1003 648% MOV 702% 73* 

906 115 JUI 741 743% 

901 7.12% AIM 740 741% 

H35 (.95% Sep 716% 718% 

7.93 643 Nov 710 711% 

7J>7 <84 Jan 717 719% 

7.74 7.00 Mar 716% 738 

718 7.11 MOV 744 744 

Est Sales Prev.Sales 50*58 

Prev. Day Open Ini. 97 jo* ott 275 

S YBEAM MEAL (CBT) 

Ions- dollars Per tan 
304-00 20030 Mov 22100 22AOO 

300.00 21530 Jul 22310 724*0 

29800 21400 Aua 22200 22230 

28600 71030 Sea 21900 51930 

28000 20100 Oct 21600 21600 

MOO 19930 Dec 21400 31430 

730-00 20700 Jan 21400 27450 

24910 20800 Mor 21330 21180 

23030 20830 May 21250 21230 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales 21.916 

Prev. Dov Open Int. S8414 up 1495 

SOYBEAN OIL (CBT1 
eoooo lbs- dollars per 100 lbs. 

3100 2136 MaV 2112 2333 

. 3230 2233 Jul 5330 2190 

3105 2230 Auo 2108 2414 

2930 2249 Sep 2410 2440 

2840 2240 Oct 74.40 2 440 

■ 7 * M 2280 Dec 2480 2439 

2545 2170 Jan 25.10 2110 

2540 2340 Mar 2515 2513 

- 25.70 2415 May 

2540 3435 Jul 2545 2545 

Est. Safes Prev. Sales 20,987 

Prev. Day Open Int. 72.986 aft 2.153 


Livestock 


CATTLE (CME) 

40800 lbs.- cents per lb. 

75.90 i8M Jun 7137 7217 

7180 6580 Aug 4105 6812 

73.15 67.75 Sea 6880 *880 

7411 6820 Oct 6940 6945 

7195 6280 Dec 7030 7045 

7160 69.90 Peb 7085 7115 

74*0 71*0 Apr 71.97 7Z.1S 

Est. Sales 11290 Prev. Sales <011 
Prev. DOV Open Int. 29459 Off 52.1 14 

FEEDER CATTLE (CME) 

44000 lbs.- cents oer lb. 

8415 75.12 Mar 7655 7685 

8130 76*5 Aug 7655 77.10 

B110 7530 Sap 7630 7690 

83.00 75.90 Oct 7630 77JJ7 

8150 7640 Nov 7730 77 SO 

81X5 77J0 Jan 7100 71)5 

7815 7715 Mar 

ESI. 5aleS 1146 Prev. Sales 1150 
Prav. Dav Onen Ini. 13121 off 1,039 

HOGS (CME) 

30000 lbs.- cents per lb. 

9*99 4230 Jun 47 JO 4730 

SAM 4510 JUl 4802 4142 

5180 4125 Auo 4610 4685 

47J» 4080 Oct 4310 4310 

4715 3175 Dec 4490 4515 

4710 4310 Feb 4620 *615 

45.10 4217 APT 4490 4490 

4710 4680 Jun 4730 4730 

ESI. Sales <715 Prev. Sales 
Prev. Day Onen Int. 


714 — jnvs. 

747 -.03% 

7Ar~> —opa 
71644 — .D3la 
7.19’6 —MV, 
717% — jn*< 
716 — *3 

741 —15 


COFFEE C (NYCSCE) 

"BTSSr* y w » 

igjo 11475 Sc 11730 11915 
1330 11600 MaV 11710 117,75 

11*8 tijBij. 

Est. Soles 5120 Prev.Sales <823 
Prev. Dav Open int. 25106 
SUGARWORLD II (NYCSCE) 

112*00 Ita.- ants per lb 
134a r id Ju 1215 1215 

±S US Oct 1234 121S 

8*0 Jon 1130 11-S 

1212 815 Mar 1139 1130 

ll*a 910 May 1135 1135 

1230 10*8 Jul 

Oct 

Est. Sales Prev.Sales 4<7*3 

Prev. Day Open Ini .134 867 

COCOA (NYCSCE) 

IQ me trie Ions- soar ton 

2088 1152 Mov 1245 120 

1895 1175 121$ 15& 

1S50 1200 Sec 1217 1229 

17H lOT OS 131 

15K 1208 Mar 1225 235 

1465 1215 MaV 1230 243 

1335 1238 Jul 1231 JH5 

1280 1270 S«P , 1270 1270 

Esl. Saks <099 Prev.Sales 1.127 
Prev. Dav Open Ini. 39.217 
ORANGE JUICE (NYCE) 

’asrffl'L gs m 
isss & :gs sg 

17780 129.00 Nov 17180 171.90 

1S730 12730 Jan 166SS 16780 

160J5 127.75 Mar 1*6.15 16625 

16030 15U0 Mov 

Jul 

16080 16080 Sep 

Esi. Sales 2300 Prev.Sales 
Prev. Day Open Int. 


Metals 


13160 13600 
12535 12630 
120J5 121.14 
11760 11780 
11680 11680 

™ ins 

11730 U67S 


1232 12.13 
11.90 1239 

1130 11*4 

1136 11-76 

1136 11.75 

1138 
HAS 


1245 1777 
1200 1230 
1215 1229 
1279 1230 
1220 1235 
1227 1243 
1240 1258 
1270 1280 


18030 18645 
18580 18830 
180*0 1*100 
17130 171-70 
16600 16780 
165.75 16645 
16625 
16625 
16625 


EURODOLLARS (I MM) 

51 nUD IO l T ptsof lflopct. 

an ssj 6 jar s»ju n as 

91.92 8070 Sen 8938 90.11 

91J6 8834 Dec B9.96 7088 

9132 8830 Mor 9021 90J2 

9130 8832 Jun 90 l31 90J8 

97 JO 8874 SOP 9033 WJP 

901 8935 Dec 9020 WU2 

9136 89.96 Mar 90J7 9032 

90.96 8931 Jun 9040 9044 

9092 903* Sen 9040 904J 

9077 9004 Dec 9038 9043 

9058 9009 MOT 9047 9047 

Est.SatelJ4J55 Prev. SoleslWASI 
Prev. Dov Open Ini 749.520 oH 672 


BRITISH POUND (IMM) 
seer pound- 1 nointeaua Is S0300t 
13370 1*300 Jut 13760 13802 

17754 13580 SOP 13624 13544 

17400 13502 Dec 1*59* 13596 

13750 L435D Jun 

Est Sales Prev.Sales 6.130 

Prev. Dav Onen iru. 18356 Oti« 
CANADIAN DOLLAR (IMM) 

S per dir- 1 paint equate SL00Q1 
3435 7*70 Jun 3419 3440 

3385 7940 Sep 3374 33% 

3370 Tm DOC 3341 3350 

3310 7890 Mar 

3270 3193 Jun 

Est. Sales Prev.Sales 1501 

Prev. Dav Open Int. 22341 aft 52* 
FRENCH FRANC (IMM) 

Soar franc- 1 point enuotsSUOOOl 
.1*170 .15635 Jun 

.16050 .15735 Sep .15730 .15730 

.16105 .15805 Dec .15745 .15745 

Est. sales Prev.Sales 
Prev. Day Open Int. 

GERMAN MARK (IMM) 

Spec mart -l point eauofsSUMOl 

3975 3296 Jun 3318 3130 

3977 3346 SeP 3356 3TH 

3825 3394 Dec 3412 3:1* 

£5*. Sales Prev. Sales 22776 

Prev. Dav Open Int. 52375 up 2.168 

JAPANESE YEN (IMM) 

S per ven- 1 point eaua Is SOJ100001 
*06485 JX77SOO Jun J3O7509 *07524 
*08580 307593 Sep *07978 3)760 7 
308650 307*82 Dec 3)7686 3)7700 

306338 307775 Mar 3)7767 3077*7 

ESI. Sales Prev.Sales 23.954 

Prev. Day Open int 54355 UP 2*50 
SWISS FRANC (IMM) 

Spertranc-lpainteouolsSUIOOl 

JIM 3940 Jun 3961 3987 

7210 398* Sep *008 *022 

*592 *036 Dec *071 *075 

Est- Sales Prev.Sales 21*7* 

Prev. Day Open Int 36*51 up 2393 


8933 9004 
89.97 90.10 
8936 90JI7 
9021 90J1 
9031 «J8 
9BJ3 90J9 
«0J8 9032 
9037 90*1 

9039 90*4 

9040 9044 
9037 9042 
9045 90*7 


1*752 1*756 
1*524 1*638 
1*550 1*55? 
1*374 


3415 *£» 

3373 3394 

3341 3354 

3283 
3274 


.15685 
.15730 .15730 
.15745 .15745 


■0 07498 307500 
.007588 307589 
307680 307677 
307767 307764 


3961 3966 

*007 *011 

*060 *060 


2102 233* 
2155 2178 

2182 24.03 

2405 2410 

24*0 24*2 

24*5 24.76 
2C05 2437 
2625 25-15 

25*2 
25*5 25*2 


Industrials 



Currency Options 


Mar 2 

PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE 
Option A Strike 

Undertylng price Calls— Last Pdts— Last 

May Jan Sep Mar Jan Sop SOHO Australian 
Dottan-ceots per Mitt. 

AOoiir 77 r r r r 0J9 r 

. 79,20 78 r r r r 1-04 r 

79 Jo 79 r r r 051 1*0 r 

79 Jo UO 022 r r 1J8 r r 

7V-20 bi r 0J7 r r r r 

79jo 82 032 r r r r r 

79 jo 83 r r 0*3 r r r 

31 J50 British Peanos-ceats per unit 
B Pound 162% r 535 r r r r 

1*8*5 165 r r r 0.17 0l91 100 

168*5 167% r r r 0*2 r <W 

168*5 170 0-35 1.12 r r 3*0 r 

168*5 172% r 01*9 r r r r 

1(8*5 175 035 r r r r r 

50300 Canadian Daiianvceats per eeft. 

CDollr B2% r 230 r r r 0*9 

84-30 83 1.50 r r r r 0*2 

M JO 84 052 0.72 r 0.11 030 1.13 

84 JO 84% 0J1 6S0 r r r r 

04 JO 85 008 030 0.57 r r 1.70 

8430 85% r 0.17 r r 1J7 r 

62300 west Germ aa-Martu-cen ts per unit. 

□Mark 52 IDS r r r 0J4 r 

5H» 53 OJW 076 r D-30 CL55 T 

5100 54 0,06 On 136 t r r 

5100 55 032 0.12 0*8 r r r 

SUM 56 r 035 0*1 r r r 

5330 59 r r 037 r r r 

62*00 West German MartvEurepean Style. 

52.91 51 r 0.75 r r r r 

290300 French Froncs-IMtn of a cent per unit. 

FFranc 14 014 t r t T T 

62S03M Japanese Yen-looms of a cent per anlt. 

JYen 71 s r r s r 0-24 

7<64 73 r r r r OJS r 

7466 74 r 138 r 0.15 148 r 

7466 79 0.33 r t 032 036 r 

74*6 7* 039 r r 1J5 1*3 r 

7464 77 r OJ* 1J0 2J1 r r 

74*6 BO r OJM r r r r 

74*6 82 r r ai9 r r r 

6256*80 Japanese Yeo-Earapeap Style. 

7497 84 s r r s 8*5 r 

63300 Swiss Frona-cents per Milt. 

SFranc 58 r r r r 623 0*2 

59*6 SI DO r r 020 031 0.98 

S9M 60 023 0*2 r 141 IB r 

S9A6 61 034 042 r r r r 

59*6 62 r r r r 237 2.73 

59*6 63 r 033 r r r 339 

.59*4 64 r OJM r r r r 

61300 Swiss Frano-E u ropea ii Style. 

59*e 60 r r r r 037 r 

Total call VBL 19378 Cad open int. tsus 

Tefal put VOL 16395 Pot open ML 396384 

r — Hot traded, s— No apllan offered. 

Last Is premium (purchase price). 

Source; AP. 


COPPER (COMEX) 






25*00 Rh.- cents per 16 

13465 

135*0 

131.10 

1J1JS 

—440 







129X5 





130*0 

130.10 

127.10 

17740 

— <90 




12650 

12650 

12350 

123*0 

— 370 

126*0 

77 AS 

Dec 

120*0 

121 JO 

120*0 

120*0 



6000 Prev.Sales 5*15 




Prev. Day Open int. 






ALUMINUM (COMEX) 
4O000 u>s.-cents per lb. 




9673 

—25 

109*0 

8X50 

Mar 









97*0 

—,7b 


83*0 

Jut 




97*5 



B2S0 





MJS 



82J0 





91*5 


8250 

B2J0 

Jan 











89*5 








89 JS 

— 125 

9550 

95J0 

Jui 




89-25 

—125 





89 JS 

—125 







8925 

—125 



Jan 




89.25 

—125 

Est. Sales 


Prev.Sales 





Prev. Day Open int. 
SILVER (COMEX) 






5*00 lvovoz.-centS per trnvOZ. 

567* 

5665 

561.7 

—22 


557* 

MOV 

S6<5 


568* 


570* 

570* 

570* 

5664 

—32 


567J 

Jul 

575* 

577* 

570J 

571* 





586* 

5865 

911.1 

582.1 



592J 

Dec 

601* 

MHO 

5961 

996* 

—32 


629* 





601 J 





613* 

613* 

612* 

61 1J 

—32 




6245 

6265 

6265 

671* 

—12 


630* 

Jul 

635* 

ASCII 

*«(l 

631* 

-32 







6422 

—32 


657* 


660* 

660* 

660* 

657.1 

—32 

688* 

688* 





S62A 







472.1 

—32 

Est. Sales 11*00 Prev.Sales H279 




Prev. Day Open lilt. 

> PLATINUM (NYME) 









540JO 

+100 


501*0 

Jul 

539 JO 

541*0 

537*0 


505*0 

Oct 

536.50 

5369) 

53600 

537*0 

+3*0 

601.50 

5)2*0 


539*0 

539*0 

535*0 

538130 

+100 

557 JO 

517*0 

Apt 




540*0 

+100 

Est. Sales 


Prev. Sa Us <294 




Prev. Day Open Int. 18.124 





1 PALLADIUM (NYME) 










+115 

155*0 

15<50 

Mov 

157 JO 

157 JO 

157 JO 

157*0 


1!<00 


15650 

157*0 

15X75 

155*0 

+j55 

188*0 

116*0 

Sen 

154*0 

15600 

151 JO 

152*0 

+A5 

177 JO 

12050 

Dec 

150J0 

153*0 

150*0 

150*0 

+,I5 

17600 

123*0 

Mar 

148J0 

149 JO 

147 JO 

147*0 


175*0 

146*0 


147*0 

U&SO 

147*0 

M689 

Est. Sales 


Prav. Sales Z736 




Prev.Dav Open Int. 9*74 






COTTON 2 (NYCE) 
50*00 lbs.- cents per lb. 






68.70 

49*3 

May 

«!5 

65*0 

64*0 

65*0 

+1.14 

afi-50 

4926 

Jill 

64J0 

4570 

64 JO 

45.48 

+1*8 

66A5 

5035 

Oct 

65J5 

6630 

65*2 

6610 

it 

65*1 

5025 

Dee 

6550 

6610 

6550 

65.96 

6630 

53J0 

Mar 

6630 

6650 

6620 

6637 

+*2 

6652 

55.90 

May 




6678 

+-53 

6690 

6170 

Jul 

Oct 




AAJM 

£7*0 

ts 

Est. Sales 

7*00 Prev.Sales 6*53 




Prev.Dav Onen Int. 36362 





HEATING OIL (NYME) 
<2*00 oal- cents oer aal 






5425 

*5 

jun 

49*0 

49.10 

47 SS 

4725 

—1.71 

5180 

3435 

JUI 

4130 

4135 

4695 

47.15 

—1*5 

54 JN 

35*5 

Aug 

4675 

48*0 

47*5 

47*0 

-1J5 

54-50 

3625 

Sae 

492S 

4935 

4615 

4615 

-1*0 

5*20 

3720 

Ocl 

50*0 

50*0 

4X90 

4190 

—1*8 

1650 

38*0 

Nov 

auo 

50*0 

49 75 

49*0 

— 1.15 

56*5 

39*0 

Dee 

5125 

5130 

50*0 

50*0 

—1.15 

53.00 


Jem 

5125 

5725 

5125 

5125 

—55 

Eat. Soles 


Prev. Sate 12715 




Prev. Day Open Int. 52236 





CRUDE OIL (NYME) 

1 *00 bbl.. dal lore par bbl. 






21*0 

12*0 

Jun 

20*6 

2648 

19.78 

19*0 

— *6 

2025 

12*5 

Jul 

1922 

19*0 

1870 

1870 

—.75 

19*3 

12*0 

Auo 

1672 

1678 

TB.10 

1120 

— *1 

1728 

12*8 

Sea 

164? 

16 46 

17*5 

77*5 

— *7 

1693 

1275 

Oct 

1615 

1120 

T775 

1775 

—51 

1667 

15*0 

Nov 

ia*o 

18*2 

17*5 

1772 

—32 

5620 

13*0 

Dec 

17*5 

17*5 

17*9 

17.52 

—33 

1610 

15*7 

Jan 

17*1 

17*1 

17*0 

17*6 

—.19 

17.95 

1524 

F+b 

17-53 

17*2 

1728 

1732 

—70 

17*0 

1610 

Mar 

17*0 

17*0 

17.18 

17.18 

—73 

17*5 

16*0 

Apr 

17.10 

17.15 

17.12 

17.15 

-.15 

17 JO 

1620 

May 

17*2 

17.15 

17*1 

17.15 

—.04 

17*5 

16*0 

Jun 

1692 

17*8 

1692 

17*7 

— *1 

Est. Sales 


Prev.Sales 60774 




Prev. Day Open f nf 240*88 






Stock indexes 


Financial 


US T. BILLS (IMM) 

SI million- pts at 100 pet. 

93*8 90*8 Jun 91*8 9136 

9113 90*1 SUP 91*7 91*1 

92_71 90*0 Dec 91*6 91*7 

92*9 9075 Mar 91*9 91*9 

92*0 91.10 Jun 91*9 91*9 

9234 91 JO Sep 91*2 JJ32 

Est Safes U76 Prev.Sales 2*79 
Prev. Dav Open Int. 20.186 ott 176 
N YR. TREASURY (CBT) 

S100300 prbvpts 632ndS at 100 OCt 
95-6 19-9 Jim 9J-31 91-10 

*4 89-13 Sep 91* 93-13 

93-31 91-17 Dec 93-7 93-16 

Est. Soles Prev.Sales 11331 

Prev. Dav Open int. 86337 up 1.142 
US TREASURY BONDS (CBT) , 
IBPd-S100300^tSlr32ndiDf IDOn^l 
94* 73-11 Jim *9-12 89-Z? 

93-1 1 72-26 sea 89-10 89-24 

92-22 72-18 (Tec 89-7 89-22 

91-1 Q 72-1 Mar B09 89-19 

91-8 73 Jun 89-4 89-16 

91-5 BI Seo 8 89-12 

91- 2 80 Dec 88-27 89-7 

90-15 79-21 Mar 

90-28 82-18 Jim 

90- 5 86* Sep 

Est. Sales Prev.Salesl31389 

Prev.Dav Open Int J30329 uo3330 
MUNICIPAL BONDS (CBT) 

SlOOOx lndex-pts<32rtdsof 100 PCt . 

92- 4 77-6 Jun 91-7 91-18 

91- 8 78-4 Sep 90-17 90-23 

90-21 81-10 Dec 0MB 89-31 

90-14 85-19 Mar 89-10 89-12 

89-14 87-2 Jun 

Est. Sales Prev.Sales 2728 

Prev. Day Onen Int. 11321 i*> 66 


91*7 91*5 
91*7 91*1 
91*4 91*6 

91*8 91J8 
91*9 9179 
91*2 9171 


92-29 93-10 
93* *3-13 

93* 93-16 


89-8 89-26 

B9-7 89-24 

896 89-22 

89-9 89-19 

89* 89-16 

09 89-12 

88-27 89-7 


9V7 *1-17 

9017 9023 
89-ffl 89-31 
89-7 89-12 

8029 



Commodity Indexes 


Close 

Moody's 1,105.901 

Reuters 1011.30 

OJ. Futures 137-01 

Com. Research 240.96 

Moody's : base 100 : Dec. 31. 1931. 
p - preliminary; f - final 
Reuters : base 100 : Sep. 18, 1931. 
Dow Jones : base 100 : Dec. 31. 1974. 


Previous 
1,096-60 f 
Z01B.60 
137.08 
341J9 



Certain offerings of cecurides. fr nanria l services or mter- 
eso in real estate published in this pewspoper are not 
aoibomcd to certain jnrisdictktm in which the internatioo- 
ai Herald TVibouc is distributed. indndinp the Urn led 
Stales of America, and do out coosotnle oBmwj d securi- 
des, Servian or interests in these jurisdiction*. The Intcma- 
tkxul Hei^tt Tribune assumes no r esponsib ility whatsoever 
for any advertiseoienu for offoin^s of any kind. 


ComnKMdities 


May 2 

CUnt 

H%h Low bm Ask aros 

SUGAR 

Franefi francs per enafrtcfaa 
AUO llg 1125 2.135 2.137 + 30 

Oct 2*71 1045 2*55 2*154 +35 

Dec 2*10 1.903 1000 + 48 

Mar 1,985 1,970 1.970 1,975 +25 

MOV N.T. N.T. 1,955 1,965 + 40 

Auo N.T. N.T. 1.945 1.965 + 30 

Est. vai : 878 lots of SO tons. Prev. actual sales: 
1*55 lots, open Interest: 14*36 
COCOA 

Franch francs per 180 kg 

N.T. N.T. 885 — + 5 

N.T. N.T. 990 — + 5 

N.T. N.T. 895 — + 5 

N.T. N.T. 860 - + 5 

N.T. N.T. 865 -- + S 

N.T. N.T. 845 —+ 3 

N.T. N.T. 865 — + 5 

k:0 


Dividends 


DM Futures 
Options 

IV. Cenrra AAot-OSJUt/narlts, earn Mr mar* 


Spot 

Commodities 
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70444 
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Cammoanr 
Aluminum, lb 
Coffee, lb 

Cornier electrolytic, lb 

Iron FOB, ton 

Load, lb 
Prfntciortv vd 
Sliver, trav ea 
Steel (billets!, ton 
Steel 1 scrap), fan 
Tin, lb 
Zinc, lb 
Source.' AP. 


MayS 

Tatar Prev- 

0.9575 0.97 

1J6 1J7 

1*07 1*075 

21LD0 21100 

0_W OJS 

0*0 0*0 

5*17 5*58 

473X0 47X00 

116JO 121*0 

643J4 64509 

OJS 068 


S&P100 
Index Options 


1 


dose 

Bid Ask HHA Low 

SUGAR 

US. oaffan per metric fan 
Ann 271*0 271*0 77700 268*0 
OCt 270*0 270*0 27 <00 268*0 
Dec 265*0 271*0 270.00 270*0 
Mar 261*0 262*0 265*0 262*0 
MOT 2KM0 24ZW N.T. NT. 
An* 259*0 261*0 N.T. N.T. 
OCt 258*0 261*0 N.T. N.T. 

Volume: 3**i lots of 50 ions. 
COCOA 

Sterflpc per metric ton 
MOV 726 727 730 718 

Jot 749 750 752 737 

Sep 765 766 766 7S4 

Dec 802 BOS BK 795 
Mar 792 tOO 799 793 

May 799 BOO 802 792 

Jot 810 812 814 806 

volume: <398 lots ol 10 Ians. 

' GASOIL 

U J. douary per metric fan 
May 14675 147*0 150*0 14675 
JlHI 144JS 145*0 147*0 144*0 
Jul 146.00 144*0 145*0 144.25 
AU9 145*0 14625 146*0 U5J5 
See 146J5 146*0 147JS 1*400 
OCt 147*0 148*0 149*0 147*0 
NO* 148*0 14475 149*0 148*0 
Dec 149.00 130*0 150*0 149*0 
Jan N.O. N.Q- N.T. N.T. 


Mar 2 
Previous 
Bid Ask 


N.Q. NA 
2S8JM 259*0 
258*0 759 , * 0 
249*0 257*0 
252*0 2X3*0 
251*0 252*0 
248*0 250*0 


723 724 

743 744 

759 740 

798 799 

7W 797 
793 795 
807 808 


151*0 1S5JS 
157J5 157*9 
146*0 146*0 
14650 M6-75 
147*0 148J5 
149*0 149*0 
1505D 15D-73 
151.75 152JS 

149J» 153*0 


London Metals 


dose Pr ett wt 

BM Art BM Art 

ALUMINUM (Hieti Grade) 

Dalian pot metric Ion __ 

Spat 2247*0 2252*0 2290*0 2295*8 

Foword 2142*0 214400 2180*0 21BU0 

COPPER CATHODES (High Grade) 

Sterling Per metric ten 
spot 1744*0 1746*0 1804*0 1810*8 

Forward 1730*0 1731*0 1776.00 1777*0 

LEAD 

steriina pm- matrk tan 
Spat 372*0 37100 369*0 37000 

Forward 370*0 370JS 36400 369*0 

NICKEL. 

Dadart nr metric tan 
spot 14475 14579 15100 15200 

Forward 14300 14» 14900 14950 

SILVER 

11*. cents par troy ounce 
Spat 560*0 Stun 540*0 5*2*0 

Forward 568*0 571*0 568*0 57050 

ZINC (HWi Grade) 

Dollars per metric tan 
Spot 1568*0 1573.00 1655*0 1660*0 

Forward 1520*0 >523*9 1592*9 16)5*0 

Source: AP. 
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llS-Treasuries SS 

r- 1 


MayS 

Dbcoant Prev. 

BM Offer YMd YMU 

3- meflthMI 455 857 089 690 

4- meatbUn LM 15* 9*6 9.14 

Vvear Ml 4*8 850 9J1 


Mis Intel rttwm 028; Wal onen H. 21348 
Feb: bndvcKme 70119: Mol ecealffl.SUN 


SkFHBMec 

Nfgft 29171 IgeVfl Ook 289.18 -Mi 


"Hiai Air Orders Boeing Jets 

The Associated Press 

SEATTLE — Boeing Co. said 
Tuesday thai Thai Ainvays Inter- 
national ordered seven 737-400jeti 
and a 747-400 for a total S400 ml- 
lion. The order is to be ddivered by 
1993. Thai Airways wiH be ihe first 
Southeast Asian carrier to operate 
the laignsi version of the 737, 
Boeing said. So far this year. 


Fiat Unit Buying 
51% of Cogeiar 

Reuters 

TURIN, Italy — Fiat SpA’s en- 

j oneering subs diary, Fiaiirapreat 

Sp A. is buying a 5 1 percent stake in 
the Cogefar SpA construction com- 
pany for 247.5 billion lire (S179 
million). Fiat said Tuesday. 

Fiat said the acquisition would 
give the engineering unit a larger 
dimension to meet increased com- 
petition from the unified European 
market in 1992. It added that the 
stake was bang acquired from Ao- 
qua Ha Arnica Marcia SpA. 

The boards of Fiatimpresit and 
Cogefar, one of the largest con- 
struction companies in Italy, are to 
meet in the next few days to di scuss 
a merger, Fiat said. On Friday, Co- 
gefar reported 1 988 group net prof- 
it fell to 22.7 billion lire from 31.2 
billion in 1987 a nd t hat turnover 
rose 3 percent, to 777 billion lire. 


Volume: 7.650 lohof 100 tons. 

Sources: Reuters and Londor Petroteutn E*- 
C fiange. 


bu otw new 

B-yr.bMd 9910/32 99 12/32 494 

Source: Salomon Brothers. 
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Chemicals Advance 
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iirj Further Significant Increase in Profits 

The VEBA organization, the fourth largest 
company in West Germany, increased profits 
by 13.5% compared with an already strong 

g AWJ^a ■ 

~ \ : 1987. Turnover advanced 9.6%. The dividend 
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for VEBA shareholders shall be raised from 
DM 10 to DM 11 in line with the good results. 

Major Expansion in Chemicals 

The company’s chemical activities have been 
systematically expanded. Turnover in this 
sector increased by 63%, principally by acquisi- 
tions in the field of plastics. Similarly, in the 
sector of trading, transport and services, the 
VEBA companies expanded their market 
presence as well as their range of services. 

VEBA - Investing in Markets of the Future 

Major emphasis is placed by VEBA manage- 
ment on the continued development and 
stre amlining of the group. This is exemplified 


Results in brief 


DM mil ion 


DM million 


Employees 


by acquisitions like the purchase of Monsanto 
Electronic Materials Company in the USA by 
the VEBA subsidiary Ht)LS. As a result of 
this investment HOLS will become one of the 
largest suppliers in the world market for 
wafer production, an initial process in chip 
manufacturing. 

VEBA KRAFTWERKE RUHR (VKR), a power 
generation company, has increased its involve- 
ment in the future-directed field of disposal 
and recovery of industrial and other special 
wastes. 

VEBA today 

VEBA is a group of companies with a solid 
foundation for the future in electrical power 


Change 


■ 9.6% 


+ 13.5% 


+ 13.6% 


74597 


84715 


generation, chemicals, oil and the sector of 
trading, transport and services. The power 
companies PREUSSENELEKTRA and VKR 
supply some 18% of all electricity consumed 
in West Germany. HtlLS is one of the major 
producers of chemicals and over 1500 special 
products such as plastics, rubber and raw 
material for detergents. VEBA OEL holds a 
strong position in the German mineral-oil 
market STINNES and RAAB KARCHER rank 
among the large international trading houses. 


If you would like to receive a copy of the 
interim report or further information about 
VEBA, please write to: VEBA AG, 
Karl-AmoId-PIatz 3, D-4000 Diisseldorf 50, 
West Germany. 
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CONSCIENCE: Do Cigarette Advertisements Trouble the Creators? 


too many people take the comic strip literally. “I would hope that 
people don’t base their views of the ad world on a comic strip,” 
said Lee Salem, editorial director. “Remember, some of Tru- 
deau’s favorite tools are exaggeration and hyperbole.” 


H YPERBOLE or not, R. J. Reynolds executives are hardly 
amused by the strip. "The simple fact is, we don’t target 
our advertising to appeal to young people,” said David 
FisheL, vice president of public relations at Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina-based RJR Nabisco Inc. “What’s more, advertis- 
ing has almost nothing to do with anyone starting to smoke." 

Of course, not everyone accepts that In fact, the chairman of 
one major New York ad agency is so certain that advertising can 
am children to start smoking that his agency refuses to create 
ads for any cigarettes. It will, however, create ads for nontobacco 
products made by these companies. “We will never create any 
cigarette advertisements,” said Robert Schmidt, chairman of 
Levine, Huntley. Schmidt & Beaver. “There has to be some social 
conscience to an ad agency.” 

That social conscience, however, must often expand beyond 


the issue of tobacco advertising, he said. Several years ago, Mr. 
Schmidt’s agency was among several chasing after the $10 million 
in advertising business for the World Gold Council, which is 
primarily funded by South African gold mining companies. “We 
were really on the fence with this one,” said Mr. Schmidt, because 
many people at the ad agency had problems with the apartheid 
policy of racial segregation practiced in South Africa. “We 
backed out after our second meeting. It was a combination of 
conscience — and not falling in love with the people involved.” 

But the ad agency does handle a substantial amount of adver- 
tising for E&J Gallo Winery. And one of the ad agency’s top art 
directors recently asked not to work on the account for religious 
reasons. 


The print advertisement shows a lone pleasure boat^ with its 
bow caved in and the headlin e- Scotch and Water Don’t Mix. _ 
The ad mil begin running just weeks after the Exxon Valdez oil 
tanker accident in Alaska, which involved a captain who tests 
showed was intoxicated. The campaign, created by the Los 
Angeles office of Hakuhodo Advertising, was underwritten by 
Hakuhodo's client, the marine division of American Suzuki 
Motor Corp., which makes outboard motors. 


f This announcement appears 
r as a matter of record only > 


Banque Exterieure D’Algerie 

Algiers, Algeria 


DM 150,000,000 7%% Bearer Notes of 1989/1994 

Issue Price: 100% 


DG BANK 

Deutsche Genossenschaftsbank 


Banque Arabe et Internationale 
d’Envestissement (B.A.I.l.) 


Credit Lyonnais SA & Co 
(Deutschland) oHG 


CSFB-Effectenbank 


Nomura Europe GmbH 


Schweizerlsche Bankgese! tech aft 
(Deutschland) AG 


Banca NazJonaJe 
dell" Agricottura SpA 


Banque Bruxelles Lambert SJL 


Banque Paribas 
Capital Markets GmbH 


Bayertsche Vereinsbank 
Aktiengesellschalt 


BHF-BANK 


Caisse Centra te 
des Banque Populaires 


Daewoo Securities Co., Lid. 


Dresdner Bank 

Aktiengeseltechaft 


Morgan Stanley GmbH 


Salomon Brothers AG 


Schweizertocher Bankverein 
(Deutschland) AG 

Investment banking 


Societe Generate - 
Elsfissische Bank & Co. 


Sudwestdeutsche Landesbank 
Girozentrale 


Sumitomo Bank 
(Deutschland) GmbH 


Westfalenbank 

Akti engesel Ischaft 


CS-Investment Service 4^. plus' 



Now is the time to opt for a secure and liquid investment 
CS MONEY MARKET FUNDS 


* r.:- . • v -tt- 

nds: unde^tux|mlwurg.l aw* 


w<« the uptrend in interest rates continue? Aie tears 
about inflation justified? Is the upswing on the stock markets 
likely to last? Will me vigour ol the economy be maintained? 

In times ot uncertainty; experienced investors opt for 
secure investments with short maturities. Investments that 
guarantee a high degree ol flexfoifity but also provide an attract- 
ive yield, like the CS money market lunds in the world's four 
ma jor currencies. 



A top-quality relerence lor security-minded investors: 

The CS HONEY MARKET. FUND US-OULUI has been 
awarded (fie AAAm rating (triple A for money market funds) by 
Standard & Poor’s Corporation, New York. Hits prime credit 
assessment by a major rating agency underlines the excellent 
quality ol this CS money market fund. It also reore- 
senis a constant challenge to the Management to ' 

ensure that the CS MONEY MARKET FORD . 

US-QOLLAR maintains its top slanting in Es 
tolura. 

Now is the h'me to take avantage ol the >V ‘ s '--ain 
security and liquidity offered by he CS MONEY MARKET 
FUNDS. Ask your CS irweslmenl adviser tor details or send in 
the coupon below 


The CS pyramid stands for top-quality products backed by 
knowledge and expertise - products like the CS money market 
funds. 


Mrnnum mesiment UBpanmno on mo tuna chosen! between SVHMJOO- 
anc Sit 13 SOO.-. Funu units may omj t» bought on tne bass ol ibe onrerf sales 
pmsDeclie. 


CS MOREY MARKET FUNDS are secure: Assets are exclu- 
sively placed with first-class borrowers. 


CS MONEY MARKET FUNDS are liqiitf : Units may be cashed 
at any time free of commission. 


CS HONEY MARKET FUNDS ire prifitabie: Units generate 
an af tractive yield. 


CS MONEY MARKET FUNDS are llexlble: Units may be 
switched inlo arty other CS money market fund at any time (free 
ot commission). 


Mn lira 

Please send me mtormaliofl about the CS MONEY MARKET fund 


D US-DOLLAR 
□ 


□ £ STERLING 

□ YEN 


Send to Cretftf Susse. Vwstraenl Fun®. PO B®. MM Zurich 


CREDIT SUISSE acts as the bank representing the Funds it Switzerland. 
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Ogilvy: A Name Apart 
And a Legacy Within 




WPP Stock Slides 
On Bid for Ogilvy 


WPP Pushes Quest for Advertising Giant 


By Randall Rothenberg 

S‘ew York Times Service 

NEW YORK —One of Ogilvy & Mather's 
most famous advertisements read: “At 60 
miles per hour, the loudest noise in this new 
Rolls-Royce comes from the electric dock.” 
Now. many advertising analysis believe a 
clock is ticking for QgHvy. 

On Monday, a day after Ogilvy Grow 
Inc., the New-York based parent of Ogilvy & 
Mather Worldwide, disclosed that it had re- 
ceived an unsolicited S45-a-share takeover 
offer from WPP Group PLC of Britain, its 
stock price shot up 517. 125, to 549.125. 

WPP has valued the $45-a-share bid at 
S725 million. Late Tuesday, Ogilvy shares has 
risen 50 cents more. 

Financial analysts said WPP, whose chair- 
man, Martin Sorrell, engineered the takeover 
of J. Waiter Thompson Co. of New York two 
years ago. could succeed in its quest for 
Ogilvy. 

The company Mr. Sorrell is chasing boasts 
one of advertisings grandest names, given h 
by a British copywriter, David Ogilvy, who 
founded the agency in 1948. 

The Ogilvy name came to represent an 
urbanity and’ intelligence that stood apart A 
British agency. Mather & C rowdier, provided 
some financing and half of the Bren’s name. 

It was Ogilvy & Mather that invented the 
man in the Hathaway shirt, whose eye patch 
betokened a mysterious masculinity that men 
craved. 

Another fellow — the bearded Command- 
er Edward Whitehead from Schweppes — 
sold soda water with sophistication. 

More recently, the agency has marketed 
American Express Co. with the phrase: 
“Membership has its privileges." 

These ads derived from a set of rigid rules 
devised by Mr. Ogilvy — a pipe-smoking 
former chef and Oxford dropout — and set 
forth in his memos and books. 

“The consumer is not an idiot," he wrote, 
banishing condescension from his agency’s 
ads. “She is your wife." 

Humor also was forbidden. “Be weU man- 
nered, but don’t clown." 

From thase commandments emerged print 
ads notable for their single photographs, head- 
lines immediately below the pictures and long 
copy broken up by bold-face subheadings. 

That intelligence also permeated Ogilvy’s 
agency. 


The group’s new headquarters on the West 
Side of Manhattan, to which it will move tins 
month, will maintain the crimson floors. 

The Ogilvy legacy is aQ-important to Mr. 
Sorrell, who has spoken of the agency as “one 
of the two best brand names in advertising." 
along with Thompson. 

But t^ nt image hag been damaged in recent 
months and signs of vulnerability have begun 
to show. 

Last year. Hallmark Cards Inc. removed its 
account, worth more than S35 million. 

And this year, in the most serious blow to 
the agency's prestige, Kraft General Foods 
put its $60 milli on Maxwell House coffee 
account, which Ogilvy has handled for three 
decades, into review: Ogilvy and D’Arcy Ma- 
sius Benton & Bowles are now vying for the 
account. 

The Ogilvy Group also has disappointed 
analysts with operating margins, now 7.9 per- 
cent, that are consistently below the industry 
average of 10 percent. 

Ogdvy executives say that their agencies’ 
mar gins are actually 9.7 percent and that it is 
the poor performance of their market research 
component that is hurting the company. 

Wtile some problems are outside the agen- 
cy's control, Ogilvy’s management comes in 
for blame from advertising analysts, who say 
the company’s culture has changed since Mr. 
Ogilvy retired. 

Hallmark, for example, left partly because 
it perceived an atmosphere of arrogance in- 
side the company, several observers said. 

Others said that the company had become 


CompiltJ Inf Our Staff Frm Dispatches 

LONDON — The stock pice of WFP' 
Group PLC. the British advertising and pub- 
lic relations company, slumped Tuesday an 
the London Stock Exchange in the&rst trad- 
ing of the company’s shares since its takeover 
offer for Ogilvy Group Inc. over the weekend. .. 

WPP shares fell 54 pence (90 cents), to 630 - 
pence a share, at the end of trading Tuesday, ‘ 
after dwriining as much as 77 peace earlier m 
the day. Ogilvy, while not rejecting the offer 
outright, said it preferred to remain mdqxn- ' 
denL But its said the board would 

consider the bid. 

WPP offered $45 a share for Ogilvy and 
said its bid was worth about $725 million. - 
Ogilvy shares rose Monday a sharp $17,125 ' 
in over-the-counter trading to dose at 
$49,125. At midday Tuesday, the shares had - 
climbed to $49,625. - • ’ “ 

The merger would create a dose rival to 
such Saatchi & Saatchi Co. of Britain, the 


world's biggest agency in terms of advertising 
budget But following Saalcbf s recent an- 


budget But following Saatchi 9 recent an- . 
nouncement that it expects lower profits this 
year, industry analysts have questioned the 
efficiency of such groupings. 

WPP said it was considering whether to 
proceed with a hostile takeover of the U.S. 
firm, which owns the fifth-largest advertising 
agency, Ogilvy & Mather Worldwide. 


(AFP, Ratim). 


David Ogilvy’s 
impression can even be 
seen on the agency’s 
carpeting — bright red, 
the color of the 
suspenders he favored. 


“Ogilvy & Mather is an agency made up of 
dies and getulemen with brains.” said Jane 


ladies and gentiemen with brains,” said Jane 
Maas, president of Earle Palmer Brown-New 
York, who worked at Ogilvy from 1964 to 
1976. 

“They are not avaricious, not ambitions, 
greedy grants,” she added. “There’s an atmo- 
sphere of enormous mutual respect and ad- 
miration.” 

Although Mr. Ogilvy retired 14 years ago, 
the agency's executives have “dung stead- 
fastly to the 'Ogilvy legacy 1 as their magic 
lantern," said Carl Spielvogd, chairman of 
Backer, Spielvogel & Bates Worldwide. 

Mr. Ogilvy’s impression can even be seen 
on the agency’s carpeting — bright red, the 
color of the suspenders he favored. 


increaangty political, a reflection of the 
crowded management suite. 

“They have more brains at the top than 
they need,” said a former executive, who 
asked not to be identified. 

The former executive added that pressure 
to reduce costs by realigning some manage- 
ment functions had led to tensions. 

Kenneth Roman, 58, who succeeded to the 
chairmanship of the Ogilvy Group a year ago, 
is also a different kind of manager from those 
who preceded him. 

John Elliott Jr„ chairman from 1975 to 
1981, was regarded as a warm, outgoing per- 
son. 

Although William E. Phillips, who served 
until last year, was tougher, more competitive 
and not universally liked, he was still consid- 
ered charismatic. 

Mr. Roman is widely regarded as a diffi- 
cult, distant man, whose “people problems,’’ 
in the words of an industry executive, may 


have made it difficult to pull together man- - 
agement. 

But some observers said Ogilvy’s current - 
problems are minor, compared with its histo- ’ 
ry of success. 

“OgDvy really is one of the best agencies in - 
town," said Alvin A. Adrenbaum, a consul- 
tant who helps chons select agencies. 

Saying that “changed leadership” had bad ; 
an impact on Ogilvy’s culture, Mr. Achen- 
baum added, “Ken Roman is taking the rap ' 
for changes in the advertising business.” 

Sandra W. Meyer, an Ogilvy diem for 20 
years, at General Foods and then at Ameri- - 
can Express, also credits the company with - 
ah early and continuing recognition of the . 
importance of “multinatkmalEty" to client 
companies. 


“Ogilvy realty got there first in understand- 
ing what global marketing is all about,” said 


Ms. Meyer, a senior executive at Citicorp. 
“The multinationality thing is still there. The 


“The multinationality thing is still there. The 
emphasis on real creativity is still there. 
Ogilvy is a very special place." 

That special nature makes the agency all 
the more attractive to Mr. Sorrau. In die . 
letter that included his acquisition offer, be 
cited the “similar philosophies and cultures" 
of the two companies as well as the “syner- , 
gies” between them. ... £ 

He noted, for example, that J. Walter '■ 
Thompson is strong in Japan and Latin 
America, two areas where Gjgilvy. is weak; 
while Ogilvy has powerful operations In con- . 
tmental Europe and Southeast Asa, where 
Thompson has gaps. - - - 
The combination of Ogilvy and WPP 
would also create one of the laigest market •_ 
research companies in the world. 
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I CURRENCY MARKETS 


Bank Intervention Leaves 


IJKJM 


urrency Mixed 


Compiled fn Our Su[f Fnmt Dtspaiches 

NEW YORK — The dollar 
dosed mixed Tuesday, partly over* 
coming concerted market interven- 
tion against it by central banks. 

The currency dosed at 1.8927 
Deutsche marks, up from 1.8908 
DM on Monday, and at 134365 
yen, up from 134.08 yen. It fell to 
1.6854 Swiss francs from 1.6878 
francs, but rose to 63948 French 
Francs from 63880 francs. 

The pound fell to S1.6794 from 
SI. 67995. 

European central banks and the 
UJS. Federal Reserve intervened at 
least twice to try to keep the dollar 
down, but on each occasion the 
currency bounced back, a trader at 
the European American Bank in 
New York said. 

Hw-tw 1 The Fed intervened to sell dol- 
a** — * > lars at around 1.8870 DM and 
133.95 yen. Intervention also came 
from the Bank of Canada, the 
Bundesbank, and the central banks 
of Britain, Italy, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Belgium and France. 

The intervention was described 
as modest, with the dollar rebound- 
ing afterward. Dealers viewed it as 
an attempt to slow the dollar's rise 
rather than posh it sharply lower. 


London Dollar Rales 
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“The market is not impressed 
with what they've done so far " said 
Earl Johnson of Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank. “The banks are go- 
ing to have to come in with larger 
size.** 

The central-bank sales were not 
unexpected, since Europe’s for- 
eign-exchange market tested the 
major industrialized nations' com- 
mitment to stabilize currencies by 
pushing the dollar towards 1.89 
DM, dealers said. 

Some central banks also sold 
dollars on Friday 1 and cm Monday. 

Dealers said favorable interest- 
rate differentials and political un- 
certainties in Japan and West Ger- 
many, among other nations, 
continued to underpin the dollar. 

“The market is very bullish,” 
said Albert Soria of KansalHs- 
Osake-Pankki. “The fundamentals 
speak for a higher dollar” 


“The market doesn’t appear to 
be afraid of anything right now ” 
said Oswald Di enrich, head market 
risk adviser for Bank of America in 
Frankfurt. 

Other traders said the holiday- 
shortened week could result in thin 
volumes that would exaggerate any 
changes in the dollar. Most Europe- 
an markets were closed for holidays 
on Monday and some also will close 
on Thursday for Ascension Day. 

Traders, expecting stronger U3. 
growth and higher interest rates to 
stop the U.S. economy overheating, 
are now bullish about the dollar. 
Sane were expected to snap up 
dollars at lower levels after the cen- 
tral banks intervened. 

“The dollar is once again becom- 
ing a safe haven for investment 
funds," said a dealer. “High U.S. 
interest rates are also prompting 
dollar demand.” 

In London trading, the dollar rose 
despite the concerted intervention. 

The limited action curbed the 
dollar's surge, but dealers said the 
trend was upward and demand for 
the U.S. currency remained strong, 
especially among institutional and 


Dollar-Hungry Buyers Discount Economy 


Reutm 

NEW YORK — Foreign inves- 
tors are temporarily disregarding 
poor U.S. economic fundamentals 
in their eagerness for high-yielding 
dollars, according to economists. 

For now, those unfavorable fun- 
damentals — the budget and trade 
deficits — are being viewed as con- 
structive for the dollar. As long as 
the budget deficit persists, high in- 
terest rates will be main tained, in 
turn attracting demand for dollars, 
said John Panins, chief economist 
at Morgan Stanley & Co. Shrug- 
ging off concerted central-bank in- 
tervention, the dollar edged up to a 
six-month high of 134.08 yen on 
Monday. Further intervention on 
Tuesday sent the dollar slightly 
lower at midday, but it dosed up at 
134365 yen in New York trading. 

“The dollar will get stronger un- 
til the UJS. has a recession,” he 
said. “After die recession, U.S.in- 
t crest rates will fall and then the 


dollar will face serious problems.” 

The UJS. economy has slowed 
down to some extent after a year- 
long tightening of credit by the 
Federal Reserve. 

But it is still an open question 
whether the tight ening will pull the 
economy into a deep recession or a 
mild one. 

Geoffrey Dennis, chief interna- 
tional economist at James Cape! 
Inc. in New York, said there were 
no prospects of a substantial fall in 
UJS. interest rates, since inflation- 
aiy pressures are still seen brewing. 

In addition to portfolio demand 
for dollars because of high interest 
rates, foreign direct investment in 
the United States is rising because 
American industries are booming. 

Big UJL companies planned to 
spend 33 percent more on new 
plant and equipment in the final 
quarter of 1 988 than in the previous 
one, the Conference Board said 
Friday. 


“The very large increase in new 
capita] appropriations,” said Ken 
Goldstein, a board economist, “are 
a powerful signal that the two-year 
long surge in plant and equipment 
spending may well continue into 

U.S. exports should be support- 
ed by improved production. 

Robert Brusca, chief economist 
at Nikko Securities Co. Interna- 
tional. said “the prospects for the 
UJS. trade deficit are not as bad as 
thought before.” 

“Maybe the relative strength of 
the dollar has not undercut U.S. 
competitiveness,” he said. “Ex- 
ports are growing again.” 

In addition to the portfolio and 
direct investment, winch are creat- 
ing demand for dollars, “the most 
important fact of aO is that the U.S. 
is a haven of political stability 
while Japan is in complete tur- 
moil,” said Mr. D ennis . 


long-term investors. The prospect 
of higher interest rates lifted the 
currency. 

The dollar rose in London to 
1.8864 DM from 1.8795 DM on 
Friday, and to 133.89 vea from 
13185 yen. 

The dollar also rose to 1.6795 
Swiss francs from 1.6735 francs, 
and to 63785 French francs from 
6.3600 francs. 

The pound slipped to $1.6840 
from $1.6875. 

Dealers said favorable interest- 
rate differentials and political un- 
certainties in Japan and West Ger- 
many, among other nations, 
continued to underpin the dollar. 

Meanwhile, gold ended in Lon- 
don at $377.75 an ounce after hit- 
ting a 32-month low of S376.90 at 
the morning’s fix. The dose com- 
pared with the opening of 5378.05 
and Friday's close of S378.00. 
Dealers said gold prices drifted 
lower throughout the day, tracking 
the firmer dollar with no fresh in- 
fluences evident. Later in New 
York, gold fell a fraction, to 
5377.80 and ounce from 537830 
Monday. (Reuters. AFP) 


Crude Oil Falls 
To Below $20 

The Associated Press 

NEW YORK — US. oil 
prices fell sharply Tuesday, to 
less than 520 a barrel, reflect- 
ing concerns about high pro- 
duction by OPEC members. 

On the New York Mercan- 
tile Exchange, the June con- 
tract for West Texas Interme- 
diate, the benchmark U.S. 
crude, fell 86 cents, to S 19.80 a 
barrel. June home heating oil 
fell 1.85 cents Tuesday, to 
47.61 cents a gallon. 

John H. O’Connell, an ener- 
gy analyst at Refco Intx, said 
profit-taking from the recent 
jump in erode and gasoline 
prices and concerns about 
overproduction by the Organi- 
zation of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries were responsible. 
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The stock market in 
Sao Paulo was closed 
Monday for a holiday 
and Madrid was dosed 
Tuesday for a holiday. 
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On the Road With Stirling Moss , This Time in Slew Motion StiKittsCat tieSaidtoG e ts tero ids 


By Stewart McBride 

Special to the Herald Tribute 

BRESCIA, Italy —Sliding his 1955 silver Mercedes 300 SLguBwing 
through another slippery hairpin on the Apennines’ s Futa Pass, Stirling 
Moss downshifted into third and nipped inside the blood red 1932 
Alfa-Romco. 

Stopwatch in hand, I was riding shotgun and h a n g in g on for dear 
life. 

The legendary Moss, celebrated as “the greatest racing driver never 
to win a world championship” has yet to lose his knack for turning his 
passenger’s knuckles white. The veteran British ace tunts a feisty 60 
years old this September and, as if be were feting the occasion early. 
Moss Last weekend relived ins finest hour, his victory in the 1955 Mille 
Miglia (Thousand Miles'), the perilous race on public roads from 
Brescia to Rome and bade. 

I was invited along to clock his titpes and witness a maestro at work. 

Moss was driving in a vintage-car rally, organized by the Musical 
Watch Veteran Car Club of Bresda to commemorate the 60th anniver- 
sary of the first Mifle Miglia race, held in 1927. 

Throe decades ago in the arduous 1,000-mile (1,600-kilometer) 
motor marathon. Moss and bis growling Mercedes 300 SLR baneled at 
180 mph through the Tuscan countryside, gearing down to 90 mph to 
circumnavigate the Vatican and the candy-striped duo mo in Florence. 
Not only did Moss become that year the only British driver to win the 
Mille Miglia, then the world’s most dangerous road race, his speed 
record (an average of 98 mph) was never broken. 

In 1962 Moss retired from racing after a near-fatal Grand Prix 
accident, in which he broke almost every bone on the left side of his 
body and, afterwards, lay in a coma for 40 days. Today, he has crane 
back as exuberant as ever and is racing vintage sports cars on tracks 
from Germany’s NQrburgring to California's laguna Scca. 

During the 1955 Mille Migha, Moss stopped neither to eat nor deep 
and barely had time to refuel and change tires. In tins year’s rally, 
however, he sprinted from checkpoint to checkpoint leaving plenty of 
timeeu route to sample the local trattorias, catch a couple siestas by the 
side of the road, and sign a few thousand autographs for las Italian 
fans. 

Some 5 nnUion rain-soaked Italians waited along the route and 


Warriors’ 
Guard Voted 
Top Rookie 

The Associated Press 

OAKLAND, California - 
Mitch Ri chmo nd, who helped the 
Golden Stale Warriors vastly im- 
prove their record in the National 
Basketball Association, has been 
named Rookie of the Year. 

* The Warriors' first-round draft 
choice from Kansas State; Rich- 
mond averaged 22 prints per game, 
16th best in the NBA, along with 
5.9 rebounds and M assists. 

“He’s as good as anybody that 
I’ve ever coached,” said Don Nel- 
son, coach of the Warriors. 

Richmond, a shooting guard, 
was an easy winner in the balloting. 
He received 80 of 85 votes from a 
panel of U.S. sports writers and 
broadcasters. WuBe Anderson of 
the San Antonio Spurs received 





Mitch Richmond 

four votes, and Chris Morris of the 
New Jersey Nets drew one vote. 
The 6-foot-5 (155-meter) 225- 

member of the*?^? U.S. Olympic 
team, started all 79 games he 
played as the Warriors improved 
their record by 23 victories over last 
season. Has Warriors this year had 
pi record of 43-39 and earned their 
second playoff berth in 12 years. 





Moss: *1 was younger and braver, and probably a bit mad.’ 

cheered Moss as if he were Caesar returning triumphantly to Rome. He 

did not disappoint them. Moss finished a respectable 2 J st among more 
than 300 international entries in the rally, and he won the c oveted 
Republic of San Marin o stilling silver trophy for placing first amon g 
the non-Italian competitors. 

“I wasn't even bom when Stirling won the ’55 Mille Miglia, bin he’s a 
raring legend,” said Peter Livanos, co-owner of Aston Martin, the 
English sports car manufacturer. 

“When ne speeds by you in that old Mercedes you fed like a part of 
raring history,” added Livanos, a New Y orker who competed here in a 
rare 1931 luvicta and placed first amon£ the 41 Americas entries. 

In a road rally, as opposed to a race, points are awarded not for the 
fastest tiim» but to the drive" who can maintain precise speeds between 


a series of checkpoints along the route. Arrival times are measured 
within hundredths of a second. The vintage rally spent three days 
covering the same 1955 M31e Miglia course that Moss completed in a 
staggering 10 hours, 7 minutes, and 48 seconds in 1955. 

“Every time I drive the route now, it astounds me how fast we did it 
back then,” said Moss as he passed a 1938 QechJawa Minor sports car 
spattering down the Adriatic coast mdc. “1 was younger and braver 
back then and probably a bh mad, too.” 

An Vatanen, winner of the 1989 Paris-Dakar rally, veteran racers 
Jackie Ickx and Olivier Gendebien, as weD as Prince Mkhad of Kem 
were among the competitors driving priceless Ferraris, Bugattis, Mas- 
seratis, and Aston Martins, all buili between 1927 and 1957, the era in 
which the Mille Miglia was run as a pure race. 

The Mille Miglia was organized m 1927 by Count Avmo Maggi with 
the support of Mussolini, who hoped it would boost flagging Italian car 
sales. It ran for three decades but was canceled in 1957 when a Spanish 
nobleman, the Marquis Fon de Portage, crashed his Ferrari, killing 
himself and nearly a dozen spectators. 

Tracing his 1955 route around the Italian boot. Moss began his 
three-day odyssey Friday night in Brescia as he roQed down the famous 
starting ramp on Viale Rebuff one. The rally’s first kg ran through 
Verona and Padua on roads whose cobblestones were already ancient 
when Shakespeare was writing his tale of Romeo and Juliet. Early 
Saturday morning the vintage caravan zoomed sooth from Ferrara to 
Ravenna and down the Adriatic coast past Rimini, detouring through 
the republic of San Marino, arriving in Rone shortly before midnight. 

After Sunday breakfast sear Vatican City, Moss and his Mercedes 
sped north along a Roman road traveled by Julius Caesar. In a few 
hours he was attacking the tortuous road making toward the moon lain 
village of Radtcofani. 

Following a lunch of prosduto sandwiches and strawberry gdati 
„ outside Siena, he passed Florence and tackled the steep Futa and 
Raticosa passes in the the Apennines. 

Moss then headed to Bologna, home erf Europe's oldest university, to 
Parma and finally bad: to Brescia for a sumptuous banquet on May 
Day. Accepting his magnificent trophy. Moss was all smiles. 

“In an Italian race without an Italian car” be impishly mused, “you 
can't expect to finish better than best non-Italian.” 


TORONTO (Reuters) — Bea Johnson's doctor bou^itlmge quantities , 
of steroids for a rancher in SL Kitts to increase iiiedte ; 

human consumption, according to testimony at the Canadian mquny , 

^D^att.^rancher, said Monday that be fast 
Astaphan to buy him steroids in 1983. Astaz&an has been accused of , 
supplying steroids to Canadian Olympic athletes, mchiding JdinSOT, - 
who was stripped of his gold medal and world record in the 100 metera* 
sprint after testing positive for drags at lastyears S eoul G ames. , 
Hiatt said he talked to Astaphan m 1983 about supplying tarn with • 
Winstrol V pals, a brand name for die steroid Stanazold, to increase; 
muscle bulk on his animals in order to fetch lu^Kr popok He <ud, 
Astaphan supplied him with between 25 and 30 bottles, or 2^500 to 3,000' 

1- hatitudfi lO£3 Srvl 1 052*7 


questioned about it 


Flyers Shock Canadiens at Home, 3-1 


By Robert Fachet 

Washington Post Service 

MONTREAL — If the Philadel- 
phia Flyers were tired and hurt 
they hid it well Scoring two short- 
handed goals, the Flyers rode Ken 
Wrcgget’s 24-save goaltending to a 
3-1 victory over the Montreal Can- 
adiens in the opener of the best-of- 
seven Prince of Wales Conference 


For the Canadiens, goalie Pat- 
rick Roy suffered his first defeat in 
35 games at the Forum this season. 
Roy never has beaten Philadelphia. 

The Flyers are food of saying 
that it is necessary to pay a price to 
win. They paid heavily tonight, as 
winger Brian Propp was taken to 
Montreal General Hospital with a 
concussion and a cut lip after he 
was slammed into the glass by 
Chris Chdios in the second period. 

en-gameseries in Pittsburgh Satur- 
day and arrived herewith a lengthy 


injury list that included goalie Ron 
HextaD. Meanwhile, Montreal was 
coming off a six-day layoff, its sec- 
ond extended rest of the playoffs. 

“You never know how that kind 
of situation will turn out.” said 

STANLEY CUPPLAYOFFS 

Philadelphia Coach Paul Holm- 
gren. “We were riding a little wave 
of emotion carried over from the 
last series and they were rusty. I 
was hoping it would work out that 
way, but you never know until you 
step on the ice." 

U was obvious from the start that 
the Canadiens were having trouble 
finding their kgs. They were espe- 
cially inept on the power play and 
the Flyers had good shorthanded 
scoring chances during all five of 
Montreal’s man advantages. 

On tiie second, at 13:45, Chehos 
lost control at the Philadelphia 
blue line. He dove vainly at the 


puck, which was scooped up by 
Derrick Smith for a breakaway 
goal 

That was the only score of the 
first 51 minutes, although Montreal 
put good press ure on Wregget 
while mounting an 11-3 shot mar- 
gin in the scoreless second period. 

Suddenly, tire red lights began 
flashing as tire two teams combined 
for three goals in 1 10 seconds mid- 
way through tire third period. 

Each team scored while Flyer 
Rod Sutter served a penalty for 
bolding Chdios. First u was Ilkka 
Snrisak) of the Flyers, after a Dave 
Poulin pass struck defender Eric 
Desjardins' stick and went directly 
to Stnisalo for a breakaway. Play- 
ing only his third game after a lay- 
off of more than three months with 
a broken arm, the Fnm put a back- 
hander past Roy with 8:41 remain- 
ing. 

“They got some breaks," the 
Canadiens 1 coach, Pat Bums. said. 


“On that goal, Desjardins had his 
stick in tiie air and the puck hits it 
and goes right to their gay. If you 
want to win in tire NHL. you have 
to have the breaks.” 

The Canadiens salvaged the 
power play 47 seconds later when 
Shayne Corson banged a rebound 
past Wregget, left out of position 
after making the initial save on 
Ross CourtnaiL 

It took the Flyers only 63 sec- 
onds to deflate tire Canaajens. Al 
Secord from behind the Montreal 
net passed out to Rick Tocchet 
□ear tire left post and Tocchet slid 
the puck across the crease inside 
the far post. 

Propp, who had recorded 12 
playoff goals, had his head rammed 
into the glass by Chdios' elbow in 
the second period and lay Needing 
on tire ice before he was carried off 
on a stretcher. 

Referee Kerry Fraser made no 
call cm the play. 


World Cup Golf Offers $1 Million Pot 

n through GREENWICH, Connecticut (AF) —This year’s World Cup Goif will; 

iy ancient offer a substantial increase in prize money with a total purse of SI million,. 

Get- Early ^ International Golf Association has announced, . ; 

Ferrara to Both w inn in g team members will receive $120,000 dollars, and tire., 
[g through International Trophy, going to the player with tire lowest individual, 
midnight. score, win be worth $50,000. This year’s 72-hole tournament will be hdd; 

Mercedes Nov. 16-19 at Las Brisas in Spain. 

. In a few . * 

Group Assails Scottish Rugby Ruling j 

ary gdati WELLINGTON (AP) — The organizers of tire Commonwealth; 
Futa and Games, to be hdd in Auckland next year, on Tuesday condemned a. 

decision by the Scottish Rugby Union to allow mfividual players to- 
vetstt y, to accept invitations to play in South Africa this year. . ’ 

•A on May The South African Rugby Board is celebrating its centenary this year, 
and is expected to issue invitations for players to take part in matches-' 
“a**"* 00 there. • . • . 1 

David Johnson, the Commonwealth Games chairman, said tire actions' 

of the SRU saddened the organizers and said the union did not under-' 

stand the principles of the Glen eagles Agreement of Commonwealth, 
nations, which restricts sports links with South Africa because of that- 
country's policy of racial separation. 

“We expect Commonwealth leaders, African, Asian and others, win, 
condemn the Scottish action and rightly so. We certainly do,” Johnson 1 
rdins had ins said in a prepared statement. I , 

ie puck hits it : ‘j 

SCSSK For the Record 

PJ. Cariesznm, the basketball coach of Seton Hall, raided talks Monday 
alvaged the with the University of Kentucky and will remain at Seton Hall, the scbooT 
Is later when be took to tire finals of of the 1988 National Collq^ale Athletic Assoda-i 
sd a rebound tion championship. (AF)' 

i of position Kareem Abdul Jafchar, the Los Angeles Lakers* cents, who will end his! 

itial save on 20-year National Basketball Association career after the playoffs, will 
lead a team of U.S. basketball players on a tour of Australia and Aria ini 
omy_63 sec- July, promoters said Tuesday. Ure team vriD play three games against the 
• a n a<ucn & Al Australian national team from July 24-28 ana a gprtta in Taiwan on July; 

29. Negotiations are under way for a game in Hong Kong. (AP), 
i S-iS fdM Be** KaiclyL tire gymnastics coach from Romania who has trained 1 
crease inside young American athletes in Houston since defecting to the United Statesi 
awe insme m jgg^ became a UJS. citizen Monday, along with his wife, Marta, and 

recorded 12 Andrea, 15. (AF)' 

bead rammed Terry OTtdlly has resigned after nearly three seasons as coach of the; 
lies’ elbow in Brett* 1 Bruins, saying he wanted to spend more time with ins family. (AP) 

L lay Weeding Chris Antiey’s record 64-day consecutive winning streak eoded Mon>~ 
as carried off day when the jockey faded with five mounts at tire Aqueduct Race Track' 
in New York. Dunng his streak, which began Feb. 8, Arittey had 26 
ser made no multiple-win days, including five an March 27. The streak included a 
total of 147 winners out of 486 mounts. ' (AP) 



DOUGLAS MacARTHUR: 

'Hie Far Eastern General 

By Michael Schaller. 320 pages. 
$22.50. Oxford University Press, 200 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
10016. 

Reviewed by Ronald H. Spector 

A T the end of 1940, Theodore White, 
then a young reporter for Time 
; magazine, was invited by General Doug- 
las MacArthur for a drink in the gener- 
"al’s palatial suite in tire Manila HoteL As 
the two men watched the magnificent 
Manila Bay sunset, MacArthur turned to 
his guest and declared, "It was destiny 
that brought us here. White, destiny! By 
God it is destiny that brings me here 
"now." 

r Douglas MacArthur is arguably the 
best known American general of the 20th 
"century. For many Americans of the 
1940s and early ’50s he was a greater 
-national icon than the president of the 
"United States. So towering was ids repu- 
diation in World War Q that even today 
“many Americans credit him with vic- 
tories in the Pacific actually wot by the 
■U.S. Navy and Marine Corps in islands 
where MacArthur never set foot, 
- Throughout his life he was hailed not 
only as a military genius, but as a far- 
- sighted statesman with uniq ue insight. 
• into world affairs. 


BOOKS 


Michael SchaBer’s “Douglas MacAr- 
thur The Far Eastern General" takes 
direct aim al this heroic image of MacAr- 
timr’s military genius and statesmanship, 
an image still reflected in maiy segments 
of the popular press and in William 
Manchester’s best-selling “American 
Caesar.” 

Schaller completes the demolition job 
on the general's military reputation be- 
gun by scholars such as D. Clayton 
James, Gavin Long and Carol Petiflo, 
and continued most recently by Stanley 
Falk and other contributors to W illiam 
Leary’s “We Shall Return." 

Like Falk, ScbaQer argues *■? MacAr- 
thur was victorious mainly when he pos- 
sessed overwhelming superiority against 
the Japanese, especially m air and naval 
forces. His casualty rates remained low 
during 1943 and much of 1944 in part 
because the Joint dads of Staff “prevent- 
ed him from embarking an excessively 
wild or dangerous operations.” 

Yet Schafier’s main interest is in Mac- 
Anhur’s relationship to Asia, an area 
about which MacArthur and 

was widely accorded, a unique expertise. 
Like many academic historians of his 
generation, Schaller sees the unfolding of 
American-East Asian relations from 
1945 to the 1970s as a story of parochial- 
ism, misperception and lost opportuni- 
ties, of partisan politics and personal 
ambition masquerading as high princi- 
ple, oil leading inexorably to the tragedy 
of Vietnam. In this story, MacArthur 
plays a key role. 


PEANUTS 


Yet despite his many years in the Phil- 
ippines, MacArthur’s knowledge of Asia 
was shallow and outdated. He under- 
stood little about postwar Asian nation- 
alism and less about Asian communism 
IBs outlook was, in many ways, essen- 
tially that of his father. General Arthur 
MacArthur, hero of the UJS. Gvfl War 
and Philippine Insurrection with whom 
Douglas had made an extended Asm 
tour in 1905. Moreover, Schaller argues, 
MacArthur' s actions and prooounce- 


r OKAY TEAM, THIS IS 
k AN IMFGZTAHT SAME. 


meats in Asia were always taken with an 
eye on bis own reputation and political 
ambitions in the United States. Schaller 
finds a dose connection between Mac- 
Arthur’s actions overseas in peace and 
war and his abiding interest, one might 
say obsession, with presidential politics 
back home. 


Ronald H. Spector, professor of history * -■ ■■ 

at the University of Alabama, wrote this BEETLE BAILEY 
for The Washington Post 


BESTSELLERS 


The New Yort Hk 

This list is based on reports tram more than Z000 
bookstores throoghoD l the United Stales. Weeks on list 
are not neccairily convrtUhc. 


Vwt Imt Weeks 

w«tk wk Mia 

1 THE SATANIC VERSES, by Sal- 
man Rushdie _ I 9 

2 A PRAYER FOR OWEN MEA- 
NT. by John Irving 3 6 

3 STAR, by Danidk Sled 2 10 

4 THE JOY LUCK CLUB, by Amy 

Tan 4 4 

5 THE NEGOTIATOR, by Frederick 

Forsyth 10 3 

6 WE ARE STILL MARRIED, by 

Garrison Keillor S 4 

I KILLSHOT. by Elmore Leonatd „ 11 3 

8 BILLY BATHGATE, by EJ- Doc- 

torow 6 9 

9 THE EDGE, by Dick Francis 8 10 

10 BREATHING LESSONS, by Anne 

Tyler 7 29 

I I CATS EYE. by Margaret Atwood 9 1 ] 

12 THE LONG DARK TEA-TIME 

OFTKESOULby Douglas Adams 10 S 


13 THE CARDINAL 
KREMLIN, by Tom Cl a 

14 MIDNIGHT, by Dean R 

15 THE FORTUNE, by 

Korda 


OF THE 

anew 13 

R. Koontz 
y MnAad 
15 


. by Elmore Leonard .. 
HG ATE. by EL. Doc- 


NONFKTION 

1 ALL I REALLY NEED TO 

KNOW I LEARNED IN KIN- 
DERGARTEN. by Robert 
Folghum - - 

2 LOVE AND MARRIAGE, by BiU 

Cosby 

3 A BRIEF HISTORY OF TIME, by 
Stephen W. Haw king - 

4 B LIND F AITH, by Joe McGimpg 

5 CITIZENS, by Simon Schama 

6 “FUNNY. YOU DON’T LOOK 

LIKE A GRANDMOTHER,- by 
Lois Wyse 

7 OUT OF THE BLUE, by Ord Her- 

ifaiser with Jerry B. Jenkins 

8 THE BLOODING, by Joseph 


7 OUT OF THE BLUE, by Ord Her- 

ifaiser with Jerry B. Jenkins 

8 THE BLOODING, by Joseph 

Wa rn bat if , h 

9 INNUMERACY, by John Allen 

Panics 

10 INTELLECTUALS, by Paul John- 
son 

11 WORDSTRUCK, by Robert Mac- 
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WEALTH WITHOUT RISK, by 

Chides J. Givens 

THE 8-WEEK CHOLESTEROL 
CURE, by Robert E. Kowalski 
THE WAY THINGS WORK, by 


DENNIS THE MENACE 


Mil 


THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME BLOND IE 

by Henri Arnold and Bob Lee 
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The Transcendent Maradona 

On the Field, at Least, the little Man Does Deliver 
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- /tttomerionef Herald Tnhunt 

„ LONDON — The nectar of 
.sport is at its best when a genuine 
superstar displays the desire to 
.mike history. 

It is so with Diego Armando 
Maradona. 

, Whatever our misgivings 
-about his flawed sportsmanship, 
;we cannot deny dial the lime 
m«w delivers on the trig day. 

- Wednesday promises to be a 
. Maradona spcaaL He leads Na- 
poli into its first European fi™i , 
delivering a promise to reach out 

. for trophies beyond Italy. 

• Th e UE FA Cup, it's true, is 
the continent’s third most impor- 
. taut prize, its home-and-away, 
two-leg formula dissipating the 
. taste somewhat. 

But Maradona is thrilled to 
4 the core, and Maradona in pur- 
'suit of happiness transcends the 

t ffjU T H 

Naples has danced to his tune 
fra almost five years. It received 
him as a saint and has «nc^ up. 
; graded him because, as I said, he 
delivers. 

NeopoKtans had dreams, and 
then they had Maradona Be* 
cause drams are the sustenance 
' of poor romantics, this wthmg 
southern Italian outpost imposes 
no perspective on soccer’s rda- 
,'tive unimportance to everyday 
fife. 

It was so from the start: “We 
have no mayor, bousing, schools, 
employment, buses, sanitation, 
money or ideas,” wrote Tuttana- 
poh, the local newspaper. “But 
we’ve got Maradona.” 

Naturally, the dub could not 
afford him- Overdrafts from the 
Banco di Napoli and Banca della 
Provinda funded the $7 million 
lad, plus the star’s SI_5 nrifixou 
anmigi salary. 

The city, writer Luigi Com- 
pagnone suggested, was buying 
an idol to cover its sores. 

He came and he *Y»"< l l( Hr f| ffri ll 

Before Maradona, Napoli had 
won no Italian League title and 
no place at the table of European 

giants 

In 1987, Maradona (with a lit- 
tle help from 10 more mortal 
soccer players) captured the 


wage — in anticipation of mote 
deliverance. 

When, rather than.if, it hap- 
pens [^streets will come alive to 
musicians and Vesuvius will 
crackle with fireworks as they 
did when la Maradona brought 
hOZOe Italy's rhumplnnAip tro- 

ph L teammates wiD hove to 


ROB HUGHES 


(with hdp from a 
_ supporting cas t) 
be is an the brink of the UEFA 
Cup. 

The winning of it is a foregone 
conclusion, according to tens of 
thousands who festoon the 
streets with posters edged in 
blade to signify the demise of the 
visiting VfB Stuttgart 
Those who cringe at the lade 
of taste-ffi-gaevmg soccer-times 
have no conception of wfcai the 
game means down cm the shin of 
Italy. 

It pulsates through the poorest 
quarters and through warrens of 
crime and deprivation. Mara- 
dona is welcomed there as in the 
Vatican. •' ' 

So 78,000 people will have 
begged, stolen or borrowed to 
buy a ticket fra San Facto stadi- 
um on Wednesday. They will 
have paid another S3 mOhoa — 
twice Maradona’s basic yearly 


read their bank balances or look 
for mirrored reflections of what- 
ever pan they play. 

Tell me who scored three of 
the four goals that took Napoli 
through the UEFA semifinal? 

It was P ftpyff . the Brazilian 
who for two years now has out- 
scored evaytme in Italy and still 
not jumped out of the shadow. 

Most reports describe Cane- 
ca’s finishing as mere brush 
strokes on me end of Mara- 
dona's genius. 

The same happened to Ale- 
mao, a second Brazilian on Na- 
poli’s team, last Sunday. Ale- 
mao, fighting back after 
hepatitis, scored the only goal of 
Napoh’s league victory over Ve- 
rona. 

He was mentioned as the ben- 
eficiary of Maradona’s 
in form; the 

Maradona’s defiance of a , 

injury in time for the UEFA . 
naL 

It is bad enough being a for- 
eign mercenary trying to mnW 
an honest million, imag ine the 
inferiority that most c reep into 
Italians such as Fernando de Na- 
poli, whose aggressive midfield 
work is more appreciated on his 
occasional games for the nation- 
al team than Naples. 

Imag ine, too, upwardly mo- 
bile young men such as right 
back Gro Ferrara. In any other 
time Ferrara, 22, might be a hero 
in his home dzy. 

Bm Ferrara has been taught to 
ask, and others wQfingh 
where would they be 
ton? 

Even the team coach, Ottavio 
R ian chi. has HaH fnrHigfr of sec- 
ond fiddle to an idol Last year 
Bianchi’s players mntmeed; the 


president, Corrado Ferlaino, dis- 
missed sane, including a lay 
man, Salvatore Bagm. 

But he did not quiet Mara- 
dona. 

Stuttgart hasn’t a Maradona. 
Stability is its forte; among the 
stalwarts who remained after 
Stuttgart won the West German 
in 1984 is sweeper Karl 
rer. 31. 

fe strides forward to snatch 
crucial goals, including Stmt- 
’s only goal in each semifinal 
j against Dynamo Dresden. 

Not bong a superstar, Afl- 
gOwer praises the midfield gener- 
alship of Icelander Asgeir Sigur- 
vinsson and the ri ^faprititg of 
Yugoslav Srecko Katanec for 
giving him the freedom to 
counter-attack. 


But some say Stuttgart is not 
striker Jui 


the same without striker Jurgen 
Klinsmann, who is soon to be- 
come the pr o perty of Inter Mi- 
lan. 

Klinsmann was rushed back 
after a serious ankle injury, but 
then fell out with a referee and 
now misses the game in Naples 
through suspension. 

Stuttgart might thus ay to 
contain — if that is possible with 
Maradona in the mood. 

You see, go round and round 
we go, and back to Maradona. 

His popularity survived accus- 
ing fingers when, last May, Na- 
poli lost the Italian title from a 
winning position. 

Maradona was injured, but 
word spread as quick as pick- 
pockets* fingers, that players 
were bribed $230,000 each to 
lose. 

Those bribes were supposed to 
come from the local mafia, the 
Camorra, who run the toto nera, 
or black betting pool 

And few eyebrows rose this 
March when Maradona attended 
the wedding of Camorra leader 
Luigi Gmtiana 

“I’m an adult and I go where 1 
want,” shrugged Maradona. “As 
I saw it, they were just a group of 
Napoli supporters. I didn't ask 
to see their visiting cards.” 

And no one haa to ask for his. 

Aoft Hngka it on the tuff of the Smdqv 
Tima 





Awduod 

Maradona, left, hugs Careca after UEFA semifinal 



Reds Shell Expos: 
21 Hits, 19 Runs 
In a 'Crazy’ Game 


The Ajjocutted Pros 

Paul O'Neill drove in five runs 
and Jeff Reed had five hits Monday 
night as the Cincinnati Reds routed 
Montreal 19-6, the most runs ever 
scored against the Expos. 

Cincmnaii was without its man- 
ager, Pete Rose, who remained in 


BASEBALL ROUNDUP 


ur 
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The Aaocutcd Pm 

WEARING YELLOW — Omar Hernandez of Cokmbia, above, retained the leader’s jersey in the 
Toarof Spain on Tuesday, a minute ahead ofPeterHBsen of West Germany. The race ends May 15. 


his Montreal hotel with the flu. 
Coach Tommy Helms managed the 
team in Rose’s absence. 

The Reds had 21 hits, the most 
since they had 20 in a 12-10 victory 
against the New York Mets in 
1980T 

“It was one of those crazy g* pw; 
where everything was falling in fa 
us,” Reed said. 

The 19 runs given up by Montre- 
al topped the previous dub record, 
set in a 17-5 loss to Houston on 
Aug. 17, 1972. 

“We were terrible in every phase 
of the game,” Montreal manager 
Buck Rodgers said. “You play 162 
games, you’re going to have nights 
like that” 


VANTAGE POINT/Thomas Boswell 


In Nolan Ryan’s Case , Facts Must Be Forgiven 


Washington Past Sernte 

Nolan Ryan is a great pitcher. 
Nolan Ryan belongs m the Hall of 
Fame. 

There, I did it. (t didn’t kill me. 

I give 19 . This month has been 
the last straw. When Ryan took a 
no-hitter into (be eighth inning two 
weeks ago fa the Texas Rangers, 
then finished with a one-hitter and 
15 strikeouts, my knees buckled. 

Then last wedc, Ryan, going fa 
his sixth career no-hitter, was foiled 
with one out in the ninth. He “set- 
tled” fa his 11 th career one-hitter, 
with 12 strikeouts. This is ridicu- 


in other gann-s irfic more than any- 
thing else. 

Fa example, Tim Palmer’s ca- 
reer percentage was 57 points high- 
er than the good Oriole teams for 
which he played. A JOO pitcher on 
a .500 team is a mediocrity. To me, 
that was always Ryan. In bis career 
he has gate 276-254. His teams in 


fa what Ryan throws. Maybe a 
fastball that rises as much as his 
and a curve that drops as shaiply 
just aren't going to intersect the 
zone as often as less flashy pitches 
thrown by others. Also, hitters will 
take more of his pitches because 
when you have so little chance of 
hitting, a walk looks good. 


lous. Ryan is 42 — four days older 
Vmt 


He is something more fasc inating than a 
star. He’s a star who is star-crossed by the 
nature of his spectacular talent. 


than Vice President Dan Quayle. 

1 ignored his ERA title at 40. 1 
pretended not to notice bis strike- 
out crown last year at 41. But the 
guy has worn me down. 

“Unde.” Nolan, you are an art- 
ist, a force of nature, a man who 
can only be judged on his own 
terms. You are not a grotesquely 
overrated .500 pitcher. 

Fa two decades — ever since 
Ryan struck out more than 325 
men in five of six seasons from 
1972 to 1977 and found a way to 
lose an average cl 16 games a year 
in the process — I have baled him. 
Not personally. The consensus is 
that Ryan’s a sweetheart of a guy. 
When I’ve been around him. I’ve 
found Ryan impossible to dislike. 

And I was trying. 

I’ve long believed that only one 
statistic has any real meaning fa 
pitchers; W-L They tell you to win. 
You do a you don’t 

To me, a .500 pitcher on a .400 
team is as excellent as a .600 pitcher 
on a .500 team a a .700 pitcher on 
a 400 team. A pitcher's winning 
percentage versus Ms team’s record 


aO the games in which he didn’t get 
a decision over those 21 years were 
1,420-1,403. They were as good as 
he was. 

Only once in those years did 
Ryan have the best percentage on 
his team. Forty starting pitchers on 
his teams have had better percent- 
ages than Ryan, while only 43 have 
been worse. On all those nonde- 
script Angels and Astros teams , 
half the pitchers were able to do 
better than Ryan at what counts 
most: win the game. 

But, in Ryan’s case. I have finally 
come to believe that these facts 
must be forgiven. Because if you 
don’t forgive them, you can’t call 
Ryan great And that defies com- 
mon sense. 

Perhaps home plate is too small 


True, Sandy Koufax 
same two exp] 

Ryan, phis fine con 


had 


the 
as 

But let’s 


There’s no evidence Ryan is a 
poor competitor. Players say the 
opposite. He can hold a lead in the 
late innings as well as most. He 
does not “want” to lose. He just 
does. It comes with the meat stuff, 
average control curse. Everybody 
lakes Ryan deep in the count and 
tries to foul pitches. Everybody 
screams “big rally” as soon as he 
allows a walk and scratch hiL 

You can steal on him Statistics 
show that nobody ever helps this 
strikeout/ pop-up pitcher out of a 
jam with a double-play grounder. 
And when Ryan aims the ball to 
avoid more runners, he becomes 
mortal. 

Ryan's only job, and he has al- 
ways realized it, is to be The One 
And Only. He resembles nobody 


Second baseman Tom Foley was 
Montreal’s fourth pitcher. He re- 
lieved Joe Hesketh, who gave up 
nine runs and six hits in 1 % innings, 
and allowed a two- ran homer to 
Reed in the eighth. Foley then got 
Ron Ocsier to ground out to end 
the inning 

Chris Sabo had four hits and 
drove in four runs fa the Reds. 
Barry Larkin and O’Neill had three 

hits aarii 

Mem 3, Braves 1: In Atlanta, 
Dwight Gooden allowed six hits in 
seven-plus innings to improve 10 5- 
0. It was the Braves* seventh 
straight loss. It was the seventh 
victory in eight games fa the Mas. 
The Mets took a 1-0 lead in the 
third on Howard Johnson’s RBI 
double. Johnson has hit in eight 
straight games, going 14-for-33. 

Cardinals 6 , Fames 0: In San 
Diego, Jose DeLeon pitched a six- 
hitter. He walked one and struck 
out eight, fa his 50th career vic- 
tory. Milt Thompson led off the 
third with a single, moved to sec- 
ond on a sacrifice and scored on 
Vince Coleman’s single. 

Dodgers L Pirates & In Los An- 
geles, pinch-hiLter Mickey Hatcher 
scored Mike Davis with a bases- 
loaded sacrifice fly in the ninth. 
Davis drew a leadoff walk against 
Doug Drabek. After Eddie Mur- 
ray’s single put runners at first and 
third, Mike Sdoscia was intention- 
ally walked. 

Cubs 4, (Suits 3: In San Francis- 
co, Damon BarybiU, just off the 
disabled list, led off the 12 th inning 
with a home run. Benyhill was 
placed on the disabled list April 3 


with tendinitis in his right shoulder. 

tins 6 : In Mrnne- 


not beat up Nolan with the pitcher else. (The only pitcher in history 
who, fa five years, may have been within 20 wins, 20 losses and 20 
the best ever. 

Perhaps the combination of im- 
mortal stuff and mortal control 


doaned Ryan to walk more than 
anybody in history: 2,456. If that’s 
true, Ryan has labored under a 
double burden: Fa every two 
walks, a run will score. DonT ask 
how. The formula hasn’t varied in 
100 years, either fa teams a indi- 
viduals. Who can overcome 200 
walks ayear? 

Also, a wild pitcher’s runs tend 
to scat in bundles, in big innings, 
on days when he’s not his sharpest. 
That’s Ryan. 


ERA pants of Ryan is Eppa 
Rixey.) Will he pitch a no-hitter 
and strike out 1 8? Or mil he lose on 
bioops and walks, errors and steals, 
bad breaks and one line drive at the 
wrong time? 

Both, of course. Maybe back-to- 
hack. 

Nolan Ryan is something more 
fascinating than a star. He's a star 
who is star-crossed by the nature of 
his spectacular taleut Most base- 
ball fans have been smart enough 
to grasp that from the start and 
root fa him. 

Now, one more will 


Red Sox 13, Twins 1 
apolis, the Twins’ lost their seventh 
in eight games. Wade Boggs struck 
out to open the game, bat seven 
straight Red Sox reached base 
against Allan Anderson, incl udin g 
Jim Rio, who hit a two-run double, 
and Dwight Evans, who hit a two- 
run triple. When Boston got back 
to the top of the order, Boggs dou- 
bled against Juan Berenguer. Boggs 
had just one hit, but drove in runs 
on a sacrifice fly, a groundout, and 
a bases-loaded walk. 

White Sok £» Bre w e rs 0: In Chi- 
cago, Jerry Reuss won his 39th 
shutout and Ron Kittle hit a three- 
run homer. It was Reuss’s first 
shutout since 1987. 

iwthwt ii, In Ading- 

ton, Texas, former Ranger Jerry 
Browne drove in four runs and 
Rich Yett and Keith Atherton 
combined on a six-hitter as Texas 
lost fa oily the sixth rime in 23 
games. 

Mariners 5, Tigas 3: In Seattle, 
Jack Morris became the first De- 
troit pitcher in 36 years to start the 
season 0-6. Alvin Davis’s sacrifice 
fly snapped a seventh-inning tie, 
and Jeffrey Leonard followed with 
an RBI single. 


Bo Jackson Striding Toward Greatness 
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Las An poles 

12 

13 

J80 

3 

San Fronctoeo 

12 

13 

JM 

3 

Houston 

TJ 

W 

A 40 

4 

Atlanta 

10 

to 

.385 

51b 

Monday’s Une Scores 



atl MO IM Ml— 4 « s 

Son Francisco M3 MO WO N0-4 S I 
Sutcliffe. WIHtams <81. Pten («. SchlraMI 
(121 end Borrvhlll; Downs, Oarratfs IT), Lof- 
tons <B>, LoCon (101 ami Kmody, Momar- 
ittg (B>. W— Pica I -a L— LoCom, W. S¥— 
ScMrekfl ( 21 . HRs— Oilcaoa BorryMU 0). 
San Francisco, Kcmodv (3). 

(Koastoa at PfelMdMila, MNL rate) 


1959 — Eta in Baylor, MhmoapoUs; 1WV— 
Woody Saufctstjorry, PftUadotoMo; 1957— 
Twn Holraotm. Boston; 19 5 1 Ma u rlcn 
Stakos. Rochester; IKS— Bob Pstflt, Mlhrau- 
Km; 1954 R ay Foil* Battkiwo; 1953-Oon 
Mafawtar Fori Wayne. 


HOCKEY 


BASKETBALL 


NHL Playoffs 


NBA Playoffs 


FIRST ROUND 
(Best el I) 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Detroit w-Boeloa 
(Datroft Mods series, Ed} 
Detroit 1B1, Boston 91 
Detroit 102, Benton 95 
May 2: Detroit at Beaton 

New Vorfc vs. Ptu l ad MsW a 
(New York leads series, 24) 
New York 182. Fhlladelpltta 9» 

New York 107. PMlarfetetilo 10ft 
Mav 2: New York at PhitadeWiia 
devehwtf vs. CMcaao 
(Series Wed, 1-1) 
Clilcooo 95. Cleveland 88 
Cleve l and 9ft. Chicago M 
Mav 3-. Cleveland at CMcaoo 


MONDAY'S RESULT 

PWadeWHa 18 2-3 

| Q i — | 

First P eriod 1 , PMMWpMo, DJmttn a, 
W:4S (sit). Second P e ri ed-wone . TMrd Peri- 


od— 2. Philadelphia. SMhKrfo 1 (PouOn), 11:19 
(shl. 3. Montreal, Corson 2 (Courtnoll. Svo- 
bodaj, ilrift. 4, Philadelphia Tocctiet ft (5e- 
cort, Sutter), 13:09. 

Shots an goal: PhllodeMila (on Ray) tW- 
ID — 2ft; Montreal (an WreDoel) 7-11-7— 25. 

CONFERENCE FINALS 


(Series itsd, i-l) 
Atlanta 100. Milw aukee 92 
Milwaukee lOL Atlanta 98 
Mav 2: Atlanta at AUtwaukee 


Ptm mUM Uo w Montreal 
(peihxMpMa leads series, M) 
Philadelphia 3, Montreal 1 
Mav 3; Phltode&Ma at Montreal 
Cowshed Con toi o n ce 
CMcaao vs. Ca na ry 
Mav 2: Chicago at Calgary 

STANLEY CUP FINAL 

Mav 17-30 


World Championships 


Boston 




t ^ 




AMERICAN LEAGUE 

703 IX 0*0— O IS 8 

90S (01 M2— ft H 2 

. Bam Smithson (8) and Ceram: AJUider- 
Bon, Berenguer (1), Cook (41. Wavne (51 
Harper, Laudner (71. W-Bovd. 2-1. L— 
dsnon. M. HRs— Minnesota. Larkin (1), 
. .Dwyer (II. ^ , 

/• Milwaukee 090 060 oeft-e 4 l 

T CMcaoo 830 830 MM— 4 18 1 

Hlouera. Knuteon <SJ and SurtioH; Rsu» 
.(M Karkavlee. w— Roust. 3-2. t^-«lBU8r<ii«- 
.L HR— Chicago. Kittle (3). „ . 

.Cleveland ' 012 818 231—11 It > 

. Terns 089 *18 ftftO— I * * 

Yett, Atherton (ft) and Allansan; Witt. Beg- 
et* m. Hall (9) pad PrtreW. W— YeN.2-1 L^— 
.wm,2-L Sv— Alherion (2). _ . 

.Detroit 081 820 008-1 9 1 

-.Seattle eoo IN 3**— 5 11 

. Morris. F.willlam (71 and Nokcsj Swm, 
. Powell ri>, Schooler (B) and Valle. W— Pow 
.ell, 14. L— Morris. 04. 5 v— Schooler (3). 
-(Kansas aty at new York, pad- raW 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

andmti •» »• «*-» » \ 

Mont rad JIO0HBQ0-01» 1 

, Mahler, DHible (7), Chariton (0) and K**;; 

- Peraz,McGafflaan (7).MeslnHti (0). Fohry t« 

■ and Saatovenla, w— MaMer. 34 l^-Pere**^ &- 

■ 3.HR*— CIndnnaH. OTWHI (ftl.Reed (2). Mon- 

- tnaL eufarmo (4). „ , 

■ Now York IM 000 *0-5 • > 

lAttante 8 * 800 010-1 * 1 

Goodon, McDowell (B) end Carter; ZSmittv 
r fBoever (9) and Davta. W Cooden.54 L- 
‘ LSmHtv 0-4. Sv— McDowell (4), 

. Mttstwroh MKtKM r » 

- Let Aaeeles 1*0*001—1 41 

f Drritok and Oritt, Prince B); «Bn»wv 

■ HantU tM and Sdaidto. w-Howen, 34 ^ 

• Drabek. 14 • . , 

P SL Laois *18*188-4 » I 

• Sae Dtoae «* BM 888—8 4 JJ 

i DkLaat and Pena; Hunt Orant «» *“ 
'SorttOBD. W-O8U0B, 5*1. L-HUritf, VL 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 
la. Lakan n. PartiaMl 
(Los Angeles leads series. 24) 
LX Lakers 12L Portland 108 
LA. Lakers Hi Portland 1* 

Mav 3: LA Lakers at Porttand 
Utah vs. Oalden Slate 
(Ooktea Slate toads series, 3-oj 
Golden State 123. Utah 119 
CoMan State 99, Utah 91 
May 2: Utah at Golden State 

P hoeabc vs. Denver 
(Fbaeobt leads series, 24) 
Ptnenlx 104. Denver TO 
Phoenfai 132. Denver 114 
Mav 2: Phoenix at Denver 

Seattle vs. Heastoe 
(Seattle leads series, 241 
Seattle ill. Houston 107 
Seattle 109, Houston 97 
MOV 2: Seattle at Houston 


Final Med al Round Standings 
W L T PtS OF 

Soviet Union 3 8 8 4 11 

Canada 218 4 n 

Czechoslovakia 1 2 0 2 5 

Sweden 0 3 0 0 5 

Plant Relegation Peal Staad bi as 



w 

L 

T 

Pt» 

OF 

CM 

Finland 

3 

0 

0 

ft 

U 

2 

united Stales 

2 

1 

0 

4 

V 

11 

Wett Germany 

1 

2 

0 

2 

5 

7 

Poland 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

17 


SOCCER 


ENGLISH FIRST DIVISION 
Arsenal S. Norwich 0 


CYCLING 


• NBA Rookies of the Year Tour of Spain 


fflP-Mhdi Richmond, Go titan State: 
T9*— Mork Jackson. New York: 1987— Chuck 
Pers o n, imflano, 1*4— Patrick Ewln), N#w 
Yortu 19*5— Michael Jordan. CMcaoo; 1W4— 
Ralph Sampson, Houston; 1*3— Terry am- 
mlnas. Son Diego: ItBJ-Dw* WIHtams, New 
Jersey; 1911— Darrell SrtWIti, Utah; K00— 
Lorry Bint Boston. 

1979— Pint Pent Kansas at y; lOT- Watter 
DavkbPMerdx; 1977— Adrian DanMey.Butto- 
la; W74— Alvflal AdHNL PhoenhU 1975— KMth 
Wilkes. Goktao State: IW — Emit DIGre- 
garia, Buffalo: 1973— flab McAdoa. Buffalo; 
1972— Sidney Wicks, Porttand: 1971— Dove 
Cowaoh Bastah oad Geoff Petrie, FarttanBlj 
1978-Law Aldnder, Milwaukee. 

1969-Whs Unsold, BaHtmoro; 1948-Earl 
Monroe, Batthnora; 1967— Dav8 Blow De- 
troit; 194ft— Rick Barry, S» Fratdsca: 
1965— Willis Reed, New York: 7964- Jerry Lw- 
eawCtactanam 1943-Terry otsthlngor^ 
sMi 1942— wait B*ttaaiy, ewcooo; lfftl— 
Oscar Robertson, ChtdnnaH; 1946— WUt 
Chamberlain, PhltadaMiks 


NINTH STAGE 

lARnaete to Ooedla; mi fcnemetert/1414 
miles) 

1. Raymond Dhrtxen, West Germany, 
5dft:2ft; 2. Javier Murgtdaldav, Scorn, scene 
Hint; 3. M«Blma Ghlrwto, Italy, sX 
OVERALL STANDINGS 
1. Omar Hemandea, Colombia, 09^6^1: 2. 
Peter hi Isen, west Gormanv. 59 seconds be> 
Mnd;L Marino Sanchez. Spa la 1:24 behind; 4. 
Ftder la EchavaSaala l :22 behind; 5.P*dro 
Meralea CotamMa sante time. 


TRANSITION 


BASEBALL 


CALIFORNIA— Reca Bed Rich MonWeane, 
pitcher, from Edmonton, Pacific Coast 
League. 

MILWAUKEE— Activated Ted Htawera, 
pitcher, from 15-doy disabled i M. Sent Rav 
Krawczvk, pltchor, te Denver, Amerian As- 
toctattan. 


NEW YORK— Sent Stanlev Jettersoa out- 
newer, lo Columbus, international League. 
Ctalled w Ha! Morrta Mrtfloldw. tram Colum- 
bus. Nanwd Arthur RJchmon vice president o! 
meifla relations. 

Nat Meal League 

CHICAGO— Activated Daman BerrvhllL 
catcher, from Bear di so Wod list. Recalled 
Dwtaht Smith, outfielder, from lawa Ameri- 
can Association, optioned Joe Glrand, catch- 
er, and Phil Steanenson, InfleWer-ouffletdar, 
to Iowa 

LOS ANGELES — Put Kirk GttMea OMtfleW- 
er, on l5Wav disabled list, retraaettvo to April 
2ft. Recalled Chris Gwyrm. outfielder, from 
AfiNfoueraue, Pacific Coast Leoflu*. 

PHILADELPHIA— Moved Steve Ontt- 
verask Pilcher, from IS-dav to 21 -day disabled 
list. Put Jefl Parrott, pitcher, on lSday dis- 
abled ll*L rotraodlve la April 29. 

ST. LOUIS — Acttwoted joe Maorane. pitch- 
er, tram iSd u v dl su bted Met. Put John Cootel- 
ta, Pitcher, on 15-day disabled Uxf. 

SAN FRANCISCO— Optioned Matt wil- 
liams, InfMder, la Phoenix. Pacific Coast 
League. Recalled Greg unon, mfteWer, from 
Phoenix. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

BUFFALO— Signed Tom Doctor, Hneboek- 
*r; John Bruno, punter, end P«il Hlekert, 
kicker. 

MIAMI— Signed Bab BrudeliWkl. lineback- 
er; Bud Brown, safety; and Bruce Hardy, 
tlotit end. GaW that Ralph Malone and Scott 
Nicholas, linebackers; Don Johnson, tight 
end, and Cltrli Scott, defensive end, have 
failed ihelr physicals. 

NEW ENGLAND— waived Kevin White, 
wide receiver. 

PITTSBURGH— Stated Fine U Haa, running 
back: Kevin Nelson, wide receiver; Terence 
O'Shea, tight end, and Robert Kavarii. guard. 

SAN FRANCISCO— Stoned Matt Devine, 
linebacker; Brant Naoterkawykl, Lonnie 
Finch, and Art Malone, defe ns i v e becks: Jon 
Bur maa offensive tackle) Dave riaioht, nose 
tackle,- Mike Wolfe, offensive ou ord. and Glen 
Harper, punter. 

SEATTLE— Stoned Darryl Hall safety. 

TAMPA BAY— Stoned Alvin MltcheH, BIU 
Moody and Donnie Moloney, runnlno backs.' 
Erick Harrison, wtde receiver: Ray Ctavous. 
defensive lineman, and Chuck Massons, comer. 

CoMdu FeettMU League 

EDMONTON— Stoned Warren Jonefcouar- 
terback. 

OTTAWA — Stoned Don Anderson, de ten- 
sive bock; Wade Lockett, wide receiver; Dan 
Johnson, running bach, and Barry Moton end 
Pete Hagai defensive ends. 

HOCKEY 

NoHomI Hockey League 

N.Y. RANGERS— Stated Tomas Sand- 
strom, forward, to multiyear contract. 

COLLEGE 

CALIFORNIA (SANTA BARBARA!— 
Named Rick Candaele feattadl coach. 

CENTRAL FLORIDA- ■ Homed Joe Dean 
Jr. basketball coach. 

FAYETTEVILLE STATE-Named Jeff 
Cope! athletic director and basketball coach. 

LOUISVILLE— Named Bud Childers wom- 
enn basketball coach. 

LOYOLA (ILLINOIS)— Named Will Rev 
basketball coach. 

MOUNT UN ION— Named Ron Hoyt basket- 
ball coach. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY — Named Joe 
NescI bask e tball coach. 

NORTH CAROLI N »— Suspended Komard 
Martin, running bade. 

ROCHEST CR— George Perrv. soccer 

coach, mslgnsd. to accept same tab at St. 
Bonaventure. 

BT.mu CH AE L’S— J Im Casctana, basketball 

TENNESSEE STAT E — Named Ran Aber- 
nathy basketball coach. 


By Michael Martinez 

New Yo rk Tim a Santee 

KANSAS CTIY, Missouri — 
The moment is still remembered as 
something remarkable: a single 
that drove in a nm for the Memphis 
Chicks. And a star was bom. 

Nearly three years have passed 
since Bo Jackson momentarily cast 
aside professional football and be- 
came a rich, young and talented 
minor league baseball player. 

Since tift summer day in June 
1986, Jackson has kept moving for- 
ward, kept improving, kept hitting 
and kept making enonsous sums of 
money. 

He is as vital a member of the 
Kansas City Royals this season as 
George Brett, as fast as Rickey 
Henderson or Vince Coleman, as 
strong as Mark McGwire or Jose 
Canseco. 

At this point in the season. Jack- 
son is among the American League 
leaders in homers, runs batted in, 
runs scored, stolen bases and shig- 


it at 26 and with fewer than 
300 professional games behind 
him, he is apparently only begin- 
ning to reach nis level of ability. 

“rd like to say Tm very surprised 
at what he has done, but Tm not,” 
said John Schuerholz, executive 
vice president of Lhe Royals. 
“When we drafted him, we felt he 
hail the best natural hocrirall abili- 
ty and the most awesome potential 
that anybody had ever seen in the 
history of our organization. We still 
feel that way.” 

What Jackson has done since the 
Royals picked him in the free-agent 
draft in June 1986 is grow, some- 
times by leaps and bounds. 

He is still learning the nuances of 
the game — reading hitters, learn- 
ing pitchers — bat those dose to 
him say be has crane to love the 
game, perhaps more than football. 

“Lei me explain it this way,” said 
Jamie Quirk, the fanner Royals 
catcher, who now works fra the 
Yankees. “He bought a beautiful 
home in the Kansas City area. He 
didn't buy one in Los Angeles. 
He’ll continue to play football fra a 
while, but I think his long-range 
plan is baseball.” 

There are signs that Jackson has 
embraced the game more than ever, 
that football really has become the 
bobby he called it when he signed a 
mul ti mill i on-dollar contract to 
play fra the Los Angeles Raiders. 

For one, Jackson is among the 
first arrivals at spring training in 
Florida, and he does notiom the 
Raiders until the baseball season 
ends, a full six weeks into the foot- 
ball schedule. 



The Royals fans used to boo Bo Jackson when he stood in the 
ootfieM, hot he has shrugged aD that off, and so have the Royals. 


Jackson, of course, does not talk 
of these things. As introverted as 
ever, he will sit in front of his locker 
at the far end of tbe Royals' club- 
house and discuss baseball without 
even once looking into his ques- 
tioner’s eyes. 

He will still talk of hhnsdf in the 
third person, and he will occasion- 
ally call out to teammaies or atten- 
dants as he inspects a new batch of 
bats. But he will not address the 
football question. 

Baseball is something else. Ik 
will talk about it, even though his 
offerings are sparse. 

“Spring gets yon ready fra the 
season,” ne said. “Pm not doing 
anything different now that I didn’t 
do in spring training, the more 
playing time you get, the better 
your game is going to geL That’s all 
it is.” 

It is simple, but in Jackson’s case 
it is apparently also the troth. He is 
playing Mid pro gressing 

“If he suffered from anything in 
the b eginning, it was fundamental- 
ly,” said his teammate Frank 
mute. “But he’s a quick learner. If 


than anyone I’ve seen since WilHe 
Wilson,” White said of Jackson's 
defensive skills. “This year, he’s 
shown a mix of power and speed. 
He's intelligent on the bases. If he 
doesn't have the best arm in base- 
ball, he’s got the second best. I 
think the package is fra real.” 

AH of it is wrapped into a body 
that could have been sculpted. The 
Royals do not employ a strength 
coach, and Jackson does not lift 
its. 

I’ve never even seen him do a 
sit-up,” said George Brett “I say to 
myself all (he time, 1 wish I could 
be in that body fra just rate day.’ ” 
Jackson says of Iris physique and 
his ability: “There is isfeg -physr 
cal about sports. If you can handle 
it Upstairs, every thing else is easy.” 


made it seem so by jumping 
53 1 


you play football, you’ve got to 
lean 


learn die L 

caled. Once Ho learns something, 
he never seems to forget it.” 

His pfts for the game, of course, 
help. 

J He doses in on the ball faster 


to the majors after just 53 games at 
Class AA Memphis. In September 
1986, in his first time at bat, he hha 
single off Stove Carlton. He has 
never returned to the minors. 

“No, it doesn’t surprise me," 
Jackson said of his rise. “But one 

S that does stand out in my 
is the fact that everyone was 
speculating that I might spend a 
year or two in the minors.” 


from the East Coast to (be West 
Coast I don't go out there trying to 
prove anybody wrong. I go out to 
play baseball* 

There are still lessons to learn, 
though. Last week at Royals Stadi- 
um, Jackson nrisplayed a fly ball 
against the Yankees, dinging to the 
fence in left to try to catch a ball 
that aided up at Ms feet and should 
have been routine. 

He still chases bad pitches, and 
he has struck out 22 times in 75 
times at bat already. He entered the 
season with 338 strikeouts in barely 
more than two seasons — ranking 
ninth cm the team's career list — 
and tied a dub record when he 
fanned in nine consecutive times at 
bat last year. 

But as his flashes of briffiance 
grow, so does his legend. 

“He hits the ball harrier dun 
anybody I’ve ever seen,” said Steve 
Balboni, the framer Royal now 
with the Yankees. 

John Can d elaria, the Yankee 
pitcher, said: “Last year, 1 threw 
him an 0-2 pitch about neck high. 
He hit a fly lull that I figured was 
the third out of the inning. It went 
over the fence fra a three-nm 
homer. It surprised me, the 
strength he had.” 

And his arm: “Absolutely spec- 
tacular,” said Quirk. 

“The only player who comes 
dose to it is Cray Snyder,” Quirk 
added. “And Bo doesn’t even 
throw mechanically right He’ll 
throw flat-footed, or Ms balance 
won’t be right.” 

Last season, Jackson became the 
first Royals player to hit 25 home 
runs and steal 25 bases in one sear 
son. He did h despite missing five 
weeks with a torn left hamstring, 
although Iris game suffered after his 
return. He fell into an 8-for-64 
slump and batted only .209 after 
the break for the All-Star Game. 

Bui if choices are sping to be 
made, Jackson’s friends beueve he 
will ultimately choose baseball 

“It’s rally my opinion," said Hal 
Baird, his baseball coach at Au- 
burn University, “but I think foot- 
ball will be the thing to go. When 
he comes bade here in the off-sea- 


but mvariaMy he tnms the con- 
versation to George Brett and the 
Royals.” 

Schuerholz said the team had put 
up no roadblocks to prevent Jack- 
son from continuing to play both 
sports. But how long can he 


Had he proven them wrong? “I form successfully on“two fieldi^ 

nmitta «vniUiu4ir nrMMA' 1 ka 10 1 


didn't prove anybody wrong/* he “Maybe forever,” said Schuer- 
said. “They made fools of them- holz. “I’ve never seen an athlete 
selves, everyone dial doubted Bo Hke this.” 
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Frothing at the Mo 

By Russell Baker For another thing, while 


N EW YORK— Here is a letter 
from Or. It is irritating. Not 
the letter. The letter is pleasant. 
What is irritating is its coming from 
Or. 

You know where Oris? In exact- 
ly the same place that used to house 
Ore. The mail authorities have 
evicted Ore. and moved in Or. 

Or has replaced good old Ore., or 
(that’s conjunctive or, not postal 
Or) Oregon, to ret long-wind©! So 
why get melancholy about it? Cer- 
tainly not because 1 love Ore. and 
am saddened to see it pushed 
around by the mail bullies. Ore. is 
nothing more to me than Hecuba, 
or He, as she’s probably known 
now. 

What's irritating is the pointless 
change. After you have spent 20, 
30, 40, SO, maybe 80 or 100 yean 
getting used to Beaverton being in 
Ore* it is insufferable to have effi- 
ciency-crazed mail people say, 
‘Tough turkey abort Beaverton, 
folks, but you’d better get used to 
its being in Or.” 

It was hard enough having to 
team Africa all over again after 
colonial Europeans went home, but 
there was good reason for that. 

People being entitled to names of 
their choice, we had to learn all 
these new names that replaced the 
old: Zaire, Zambia, Tanzania, Zim- 
babwe, Mali and so on. 

One knuckled to these incessant 
educational adjustments out of pa- 
triotic desire to be a good anti- 
colonialist. But no reason beyond 
the usual malarkey about comfort- 
ing computers justifies scmander- 
ing more brain time in relearning 
abbreviations of the states. 

“Come now," I hear you say. 
“Even a journalist can deduce in a 
flash that Beaverton, Or, is in Ore- 
gon. Why froth at the mouth be- 
cause Or replaces Ore, since Ore. is 
really no more explicit than Or?” 

Why froth at the mouth? For one 
thing, because it’s time all Ameri- 
cans frothed at the mouth more 
readily, even when the offenses 
against them are petty. 

Gigantic and inhuman bureau- 
cracies — which is what successful 
modern governments mast be — 
cannot help treating the governed 
with contempt 

By frothing at them and issuing 
enraged animal noises, the gov- 
erned may at least keep them suffi- 
ciently uneasy to prevent their con- 
tempt from becoming brutality. 


For another thing, while one per- 
son seeing “Or” may automatically 
think “Oregon," and proceed un- 
ruffled about Ms business, another 
may be so irritated by it that he will 
lose that cod indifference to the 
horrors of modern life so necessary 
far making it all the way to the 
grave without attracting attention, 
and start frothing at the mouth. 

And what about AT? Suppose 
you get a letter from, say, Unomee, 
Al? If you’ve done your homework 
and got A-plus in mail, you know 
the letter comes from Alabama, not 
Alaska. 

“If it were Alaska," you say, 
smartest kid in the dass, waving 
your hand to score big with teacher, 
“it would be Unomee, AL" 

Yes, friends, that’s what UJS. 
mail authorities have done to Alas- 
ka: AL Gone is historic, stately, 
magnolia-sniffing, moss-draped 
dd Ala. Arrived is snappy wise guy 
Al, a sure-fire Yankee. How many 
great Confederate generals did Lee 
address as “Al”? 

□ 

Another question: You get a la- 
ter from Doughray, Mi, and you 
want to answer. Are you going to 
talk to a Minnesotan, a Michigan- 
der, a Mississippian or a Missouri- 
an? 

Sure it matters because you have 
to make a little friendly small talk 
and write, “Still snowing up 
there?” or “How about those Wot 
verines winning the basketball!" or 
Td sure like to pick some of those 
cotton bolls one of these days.” 

Once you could tell easily be- 
cause the return address said 
Minn. , qt Mich, or Miss., or Mo. 
Now, your only due is Mi, which 
my postmaster swears means Mich- 
igan. Minnes ota has turned into 
Mh and Mississippi into Ms, which 
is also the name of a ma gnrnie with 
a feminist slant. 

There is a lot of sadness here, 
too. Good old Boston, Mass., is 
now Boston, Ma, which sounds like 
the gag line from an antique base- 
ball joke. (“What do you call a 
team that just blew the Wald Se- 
ries, Pa?" “Boston, Ma.") 

CaL or Calif . is now Ca, which is 
what crows say, and Texas, poor 
dd Tex* is now Tx, which lodes 
like the name of one of those mod- 
ernized companies that exist only 
to be merged, acquired, milked and 
junked. You Txans gonna take that 
without frothing? 

New York Times Service 


Chiyo Uno: Literary True Confessions 


PEOPLE 




By Christine Chapman 

T OKYO — “It’s the easiest 
topic, to write about your- 
self ” said Chiyo Uno, with all the 
confidence of a woman who un- 
derstands love and lust and litera- 
ture. At 91 she is a literary lady 
who made passim fashionable as 
a subject and a way of life. 

“When I was younger,” she 
added, settling herself on her 
knees an the tatami floor of her 
Tokyo apartment, “I may have 
said that ‘no one is as lucky as 
woman writer. When she breaks 
up with a man, she can write 
about it without a sense of 
shame.’ As I became older, the 
themes have sorted themselves 
into a pattern. With age I stopped 
thinking about writing good 
books, but to write naturally. 
Writing is not God-given. It is 
something you work on yourself.” 

In person, then in her stories, 
Uno created the prototype of the 
sexually liberated Japanese wom- 
an who loved whom she liked and 
wrote about it to the titillation of 
eager readers. 

The acceptance of critics came 
much later. Most of them men, 
they did not recognize women 
writers as important. Notorious 
women like Uno were beyond 
consideration. Flaying at life and 
writing about it for money, Uno 
was dismissed as a “writer of illic- 
it love,” according to the Ameri- 
can scholar Rebecca Copeland. 

However, her 1957 novella, 
“Ohan," the story of a wife-hus- 
band-mistress tangle, convinced 
the literary establishment that, at 
60, Uno had arrived. She won two 
prizes for “Ohan," the Women’s 


nese literature at tokyos interna- 
tional Christian University, is 
translating three of Uno’s stories 
into English for publication in 
1990. She says, ^With Funriko 
Fnchi and F nmilrn Hay&shi, who 
are both dead, Uno is among the 
top three women writers" of Ja- 
pan. 

From one historic epoch to an- 
other, from the Meiji era, when 
she was bom on Nov. 28, 1897, to 
the Taisho (1912-1926), when she 
was already establishing her repu- 




Giiyo Uno, now 91 : “Freed from some demonic curse’ 1 after 60. 


Literary Award and the presti- 
gious Noma, which she shared 
with Fnroflm Endri and her novel' 
“The Waiting Years.” 


tation as a writer and a femme 
fatale, to the Showa (1926-1989), 
when she wrote the remarkable 
books of her middle years, Tro- 
zange” (“Confessions of Love"). 
1935; “Ningyoshi Tenguya Kyu- 
kkhi” (“The Puppet-Maker Ten- 
guya Kynlrichi’’), 1942; “Ohan," 
(1957); “Kaze no Ota" (The 
Sound of the Wind)," 1969, to the 
new Hdsd period as she com- 
poses “Bannen” ("The Evening of 
My Life”) Uno has prevailed as a 
literary force because of style, not 
subject alone. 

From writing early true confes- 
sions, she developed control over 
an emotional style, crafted a strong 
narrative line and created charac- 
ters who speak in distinct voices. 
The weak husband in “(Sian" who 
loves two women wonders “if any- 
thing is as untrustworthy as a hu- 
man heart" He yearns for “a life 
Much was not at odds with decen- 


cy." When the bundan, literary 
crowd, realized that Uno could 
portray real men in first-person 
stories, they accepted her. 

In die 1936 autobiographical 
essay “A Genius of Imitation," 
Uno declaimed: “I am 38 years 
old, I’ve been writing for 12 years, 
and 7 don’t know who I really 
am.” At 60 she did, and the critics 
agreed she was doing her best 
work. 

“After I turned 60," she ex- 
plained in an essay, she felt “freed 
from some demonic curse. I could 
no longer involve myself in ro- 
mantic affairs, no matter how I 
clamored and famed. As soon as I 
realized this, the worid, which 
earlier I could barely see through 
the swirling fogs of romance, be- 
came perfectly dear." 

But what a good time die made 
fa herself before the artist re- 
nounced the lover. Besides beauty. 


Uno had, and has, an irresistible 
gaiety, a sense of pleasure in the 
moment that she conveys to those 
around her. She wears a hearing 
aid now and goes to bed early but 
has not lost her appreciation of 
attractive men or a well-told story. 

From the beginning, although 
her mother died when she was 2 
and her self-indulgent father was 

strict with her, she flourished as a 
flamboyant character. In her first 
job she feB in love with a fellow 
schoolteacher and scandalized her 
hometown in western Japan. Dis- 
missed from the school, she was 
devastated, he was embarrassed. 

She left to Tokyo end worked 
as a waitress, a clerk, a tutor, and 
met only “poor, uninteresting and 
short” men. Soon she mamed her 
cousin, whom she was living with, 
and moved to Sapporo with him. 
He was the first or three husbands, 
and countless lovers. While she 
waited to him to comehome eve- 
nings, she began to write. As she 
described it: “I knit soda for my 
husband. I became a good house- 
wife. My husband, a castaer to an 
insurance company, played pod 
after work." Tran slating essays, 
she wrote until he laughed at her. 
She sighed: “What a tong winter. I 
drew aD the curtains ami knitted 
socks again." 

After the socks were but, the 
ambitious Uno continued to 
write, won a newspaper prize in a 
short story contest, then wrote a 
story for the magazine duo 
Koran (Central Forum). The sto- 
ry was accepted by the editor who 
remembered Uno as a waitress 
who had saved him lunch in To- 
kyo. He paid her well and die 
later commented: Td finally be- 
come a significant woman." It 
was May 1922 and site was 24. 

Determined to stay in Tokyo, 
she forgo? about her husband in 
Sapporo. It was the free-wheeling 
1920s, the time in Japan of Taisho 
democracy when the country 
reded with Western ideas and jazz, 
dance halls, foreign films. Uno was 
a modem garu, a modern gjri, who 
cut her hair in a bob, danced the 
nigh t away and began to live with 
the kuwlwiM writer Shiro OzakL 
In 1923 they married and die 
turned him into her teacher using 
“his pen to write my stories. My 
life became indistinguishable from 
my work, and I became a mere 
wife in fact and fiction.” 

A pattern emerged around her 


love life: domesticity with hus- 
bands or lovers was followed by a 
breaking away to assert hereof, 
ami to write about the romance. 
She and Ozaki, remembered today 
as her favorite husband, divorced 
after five years. Then she and die 
painter Saji Togo lived together 
fa five years. During tins liaison 
she wrote “Irozange,” a much- 
praised novel tod in the artist’s 
voice about his violent tove affairs, 
which included a failed suicide 
pact with a forme girlfriend. : 

When Uno was 67, rile and her 
thir d husband, the novelist Takeo 
Kitahara, 10 years her junior, sep- 
arated after 25 years. They had 
begun Japan's first fashion maga- 
zine, the popular Style, in 1939, 
and revived it to greater success 
after the war, becoming very 
wealthy. Uno and Kitahara lived 
in houses in Tokyo and the coun- 
tryside, traveling abroad to Paris' 
and the United States. After their 
divorce in 1964, Uno bad a fallow . 
period but since 1969, she has 
averaged about a book each year. 

After her 1983 autobiography, 
Tkitei-yuld watarin” (T Live Ev- 
ery Day I Live”), whs published, a 
national television station pro- 
duced a 13-part series based on iL 
It revived interest in Uno, and 
caused a finny of English transla- 
tions erf her work. “Confessions of 
Love,” translated by Phyllis Km- 
banm, was released early this year 
by the University of Hawaii Press. 
Btrnbamn has written a tone gos- 
sipy essay on Uno’s life and lovers 
in the OcL 31, 1988, New Yorker 
fnn fipmng Copeland, who is trans- 
lating “The Puppet-Maker” and 
The Sound of me Wind," said: 
“Until recently American transla- 
tor and Japanese critics thought 
her not worthy of being mam- • 
stream." 

Uno continues to write essays 
and stories to Chuo Kami mag- 
azine and 13 working on the “Eve- 
ning of My Life” sequel to the 
first autobiography. “Chiyo” 
means ‘1,000 years’ in English,” 
she explained, and insisted she 
would live that long. 

T just don’t feel I’m going to 
die. If you write a good bock that 
wifi last, it’s Hke not dying. And, 
Tm very, very good al making life 
enjoyable. At 91 I'm happy. 

Christine Chapman is a Tokyo- 
based journalist who specializes in 
the arts. 


Donald ' 

Backs Death Penalty 

Angered by ‘‘wiling," Nw 
York’s new form of group viofcnce; 
Donald Trump has published fug. 
page advertisements in New York 
newspapers with 3 bold headlines 
“Bring Back the Doth Psaaltvi 
Bring Back Our Police!” The deve$> 
oper was provoked by reports of a 
recent attack ca a woman jogger ia‘ 
Central Park. A gang or adoles- 
cents is suspected of 
raping her in what tin 
mg." Trump says that SsqfficehaS 



Wemiy Wasserstein's “Hridi 
Chronicles" has won the .Outer 
Critics Circle award m NewYott 
for the best Broadway {day, 
“Jerome Robbins' Broadway’ 
named best Broadway musical. 
Jerry Sterna, author of “Other' 
People's Matey," was given, the 
John Gassner Award to an Ameri- 
can playwright and his play was 
named best off-Broadway play. 
The award for best actor in a play 
w ent to Kerin Canway f a “Other 
People’s Money " and the best ac- 
tress was Panfine Cofflns.in “Shir- 



tress was P&ri 
toy Valentine. 


The British philosopher Kart 
Popper has Won the first annual 

Inte rnational Prim pf fianforf fp for 

his contribution fo naerioeand the 
humanities. The prize, given by the 
Catalonian autonomous regional 
government in Barcelona through 
the Catalonian Institute of Medi- 
terranean Studies, is SlOO.QQO and - 
will be presented on May 24. Pop;: ' l 
per, 86, is a professor emeritus at 
the University of London. 

Following are the winners of this - 
year’s Courage Award, established 
m 1 985 by the Courage Foundation 
at Syracuse (New Yak) University 
to reward people inpuohc life who 
have courageously discharged their 
official duties: The U.S. surgeon 
general, Dr. G Everett Koop; the 
former Federal Reserve Board 
chairman Pad Vokken the former 
US. attorney to the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York Rudolph Gta- 
Harf; and a Florida teacher, Gloria 
Pipkin. The award includes a grant 
of $5,000. 
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ROM MBS ONE WAY 
Gmw FF 305 Amsterdam FF 355 
London FF 370 Madrid W 560 
VMea FF 600 Ran* FF 620 
YStrwi FF 710 Ofa FF 975 
hfonbul FF 1225 OoK FF2245 
Nokohi FF 2480 Hong Kong ff 2955 
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FtwoNkoOm Wop 
Msfch FF 500 (aidon FF 885 
From Mont i — A Lyons 
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. YoucanownaVolvoaiaconsidmbtasawnsiryouarectneofihe 
| mafly people iravelljng, waiting or IrvmB abroad who arc luddly I 
eniiiled to buy a tax-free Volvo. Write or phone us and well let! you 
I how we help you enjoy th? pleasures of a Volvo! 1 


To Volvo Touriu A Name: 

Dlplonut Soles. 

No. [.Customer Avenue. juMt+t* 


S-405 08 Goleboig. Sweden. 

Ptione: + 4oJ159U00. 71 nr«A.- 


Fax: + 46 31 53 55 i5. 

Please send me the Volvo r<lifi 


Tax-Free Guide and iy ‘ 

more inJormanon about 


5cricsDThe Volvo 300 


□ Hie Volvo 480 series. 

Country of final use:— 

VOLVO 

IHT 3/05/89 Tourist & Diptomat Sales 
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RATOm EXPO a tow wton fro* 
tha whiaiBn atear Petto da Wanrite. 
For wora i nfcrn xi ion 
Gi 45 77 05 55 


A NEW WAY OF STAYING M PARIS 




ILS. FIRM LOOKING to doff oronds 
te US. end odw markah n data 
got — r n g and acflMvo wwiaarins. 
Our raprasantaiM Tom Rand vd be 
in Roma 5/3 - 5/4 to raedra local 
aA at 06) 31511. Wandad eonuA. 
oft and or kn mm hk Tha Cbn- 
iraetar’i Newark, 221 Man St Sta. 
480, San FrendMu, CA M1Q5 USA, 
ABwritm Tony bad. Fn (419 543- 
3M1 


£100 PB DAY + BOWSES. Suable 
young woman or two Wendt wonted 
to aa at hettes on protoutenaiy 
erawad triba yacht, aiming US/Can 
Umod parti Jin to Saptentaa r. No 


G3QMERAL POSITIONS 
WANTED 


The Paris Liberty Flame 

DEDICATION CEREMONY WILL TAKE 

place on Wednesday 
May ioth at n am. 

Place del'Alma, intersection of avenue de New-York. 


The right chofa. 

Cut ort A aow hr ecty n taratica. 


Abo furnidiad dudb at (ha mmod» 
□In £3X500 Td London 60! 740. 
































































































